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HAVE just spent several days 
with one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever met. 
His name also happens to be 
Hunt, J. N. Hunt, to be exact. All 
over America they call him ‘Spelling 
Book Hunt”—and sometimes his in- 
timates in Chicago jokingly call him 
“The immortal J. N.” 

I do not know just which is the 
more unusual about him—what he is 
or what he has done. 

At seventy-six his six feet four 
inches are still as straight as an arrow. 
His eye is as keen and discerning as 
it was forty years ago. He uses 
glasses only when he has special read- 
‘ing to do. He can hear a whisper 
acrossaroom. His step is as firm and 
steady as that of a man of fifty. He 
has not been ill enough to take to his 
bed for a half-century—if ever in his 
entire life. His mind is as imagina- 
tive and keen and retentive as it has 
ever been. 

That is what he is. 
he has done: 

He has written two of the most 

widely circulated books in America. 
Forty-two years ago he collaborated 
on a spellérealled..““The Modern 
Speller.” For twenty—yeat® it~ sold 
extensively — more than 5,000,600 
copies in all. That was forty-two 
years ago, and today they are still 
using the book in a few places in 
America. 

Twenty-two years ago he wrote 

“The Progressive Course in Spelling.” 
For years it sold 750,000 copies an- 
nually, and it has aggregated more 

than 10,000,000 copies. oe 

And now at #6 ix-he fias-the -*: 
consummate nerve to inaugurate what 
is almost a brand-new conception of 
spelling; but even more than that, he 
1s a crusader for better education... 

His keen-eyes, undimmed by years, 
look into a future when everyone in ¥ 
America will be broadly and intelli- ote 
~~ educated—not by rote, as in the old days, but by 
mind. ee 

But I suppose what really interested me most about him was 

the way he has piled up his seventy-six years and made a light 
burden of them. At three score ten and six he has the body 
and mind of a man of fifty. 
_ He gave me some of the secrets: temperance in everything— 
In eating, sleeping, working and playing. He eats a hearty 
breakfast, but a light luncheon and a fairly light dinner. If he 
feels a little “off his feed,” he practises just that. He goes to 
bed regularly at eleven o’clock and gets up at seven. 

He believes walking is the finest exercise in the world. But 
he doesn’t overdo even that—two or three miles a day keeps the 
doctor away, is his theory. Violent and occasional exercise, he 
claims, is worse than no exercise at all. Walking is the one 
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cheap, universal 
exercise. 

He keeps out of debt and out of 
trouble. He doesn’t belong to a 
church, but he helps support a Con- 
gregational church out in Chicago. 
He is afraid of neither life nor 
death. 

He loves to argue and when he is on 
his favorite topic of education, his 
voice thunders and his deep-set dark 
brown eyes snap and sparkle. 

I asked him why,it was that school 
children of the little Red School- 
house days were so much better 
spellers than children of the modern 
consolidated school period. 

“Well, the joke about that is that 
they were really not better spellers. 
I don’t mean that the country boy or 
girl of fifty years ago couldn’t ‘spell 
down’ a modern pupil of the same age 
today, but the child today really 
knows words and their meanings, and 
a lot of other things besides, better 
than his grandfather did. 


satisfactory and 


“or ve been in educational work 

fifty-five years now and I haven’t 
the slightest hesitancy in saying that 
all this sentimental talk about the 
superiority of the old-fashioned coun- 
try school is a lot of twadd'e. I know 
—I went to one myself and at sixteen 
taught. im one. 

“Children are far better taught, 
better cared for, and far better edu- 
cated today than ever before. Why, 
many of our states now have com- 
pulsory education until children are 
sixteen. There has been nothing 
like it in the whole history of the 
world. 

“Still, we have a great job before 
us—to make every citizen an intelli- 
gent human being. The war brought 
‘ut some astounding facts about the 

igh percentage of illiteracy in cer- 
tain sections of our country, and we 
are going after that now—stamping 

out ignorance and illiteracy just as we would a contagious 
disease. That’s part of America’s great destiny—to teach the 
world that real democracy can be attained when our citizens 
are educated, intelligent men and women. 

“Give us another generation and then try to find illiteracy 
in America.” 

He had risen to his full six feet four inches. He was almost 
a prophet of education—a pioneer driving his covered wagon 
full of spelling books to new fields in the golden world of the 
future. 

I thought him little short of magnificent as he preached his 
thrilling crusade of education. 

But I'll admit I’m a bit prejudiced. I can’t really be an 
impartial judge, because this unusual old codger happens to 


be my father. 
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eA Short Story by 


USSOLINI 


[2s story was written by Benito Mussolini while he was fighting his way 


to the dictatorship of Italy. 


It is as daring as Mussolini himself, 


and it is as ruthless in its attitude toward women and love as he is. 


NOTHING 


IVE years have 

passed since the 

events which I am 

about to relate— 
events which constitute 
one of the most memorable 
pages in the story of my 
life. I now feel free from the obligation of silence which I im- 
posed on myself. 

My post is that of Chief of Foreign Exchange Section in a 
bank. I am unmarried, and live with my mother. My salary, 
together with certain revenues from Father’s estate, permit me 
to live in ease. 

About five o’clock in the evening of November 14, 1903, I was 
returning from my office and walking toward the Edison Bar, 
one of the most popular of the city’s fashionable rendezvous. 

I had just come to the highest point of the Via Sermide when 
a terrifying spectacle presented itself to my eyes. A man, after 
violently opening the shutters of a window on the third floor, 
threw himself head first to the sidewalk, a short distance from 
me. For a moment I halted, terrified. Then I rushed to pick 
up the unfortunate man. 

Horrors! The suicide was one of my acquaintances (I might 
almost write, one of my friends), George Neretti, a shipowner. 

I noticed that one of his rigid hands clutched a piece of paper. 
Quickly, before any of the bystanders had come up, I seized the 
paper and thrust it into my pocket. 

Loud cries echoed in the hall of the apartment-house. A lady 
broke violently through the crowd and threw herself on the 
corpse. A police officer instructed the Green Cross volunteers 
to carry the body to the hospital. 

While the lugubrious procession departed, the crowd, which 
until now had preserved silence, abandoned itself to comments, 
conjectures, laments. Several newspaper men stepped out of an 
automobile. 


y WALKED on as far as a side alley and there I took from my 
pocket the letter which I had stolen from the suicide. It 
was addressed to the Commissioner of Police. Quickly I decided 
not to send it on to its legitimate destination. I thrust it into 
the innermost flap of my purse without a moment’s hesitation, 
despite an inner voice which screamed to me that my action was 
criminal. I admitted it. But what difference did it make, after 
all, to Monsieur the Commissioner of Police whether he knew 
the reasons for this suicide? The letter might be of exceptional 
importance to me; to a police official it was merely a document, 
a piece of paper .°. . And besides—I may as well confess it to 
avoid misunderstandings—I am a wretch without moral principles. 
Retracing my steps, I knocked at the door of the Neretti apart- 
ment building. The porteress, coughing, let me enter. In the 
reception hall a weeping serving maid informed me that the 
Signora would not receive me. Nevertheless I walked in. 

As I was drawing the portiére I stopped for a moment at the 
sound of alowsob. ThenI entered. The wife, kneeling before 
a gigantic crucifix of silver, was praying through her sobs. 
Ginetto, the son, came to meet me. The lady turned without 
speaking, then began to sob louder. 

My diabolic perversity did-not belie itself. That scene of sor- 
row left me indifferent. I passed my hand slowly over the lovely 
curly head of Ginetto, who smiled at me somewhat sadly, and 
thought to myself: ‘At last the husband has vanished, and 








EVERYTHING GOES 


Translated by Hiram K. Moderwell 


MATTERS; 


with him every silly fear 
5. At last;-D-shall be 
able to abandon myself to 
an hour of folly without 
having to jump at every 
sound.” My egotism ex- 
panded in a sense of lively 
satisfaction. ‘Ah!’ I thought, “the grief of my beautiful widow 
will pass as soon as the lacrimal glands shall have exhausted their 
reserv@$ of tears.” 

And+will you believe it?—in that funereal room I was seized 
with a mad desire to laugh. To avoid mocking sorrow, I arose. 

“Calm yourself, Signora!”’ 

But the sorrowing widow did not even turn. 

A little put out, I said, from the portiére to which I had walked: 

“Console yourself, Signora. Life is a dance, and death is the 
end of the music.” Proud—or almost so—of this definition, I 
kissed Ginetto and departed. 


HE following morning I observed the occasion in a special 

manner. I stayed home from work and sent to the Super- 
intendent General of the Foreign Exchange Section a laconic 
note in which I explained my absence by pretending an attack of 
neuralgia. I asked for the daily papers. The suicide of the ship- 
owner Neretti filled several columns. The reporters had worked 
to the limit their inventive genius to discover the cause of it. 

Financial embarrassments? No, certainly. Signor Neretti’s 
business undertakings always were crowned with success. 
Family troubles? Still less. One reporter praised in moving 
terms the domestic virtues of Signora Lydia Neretti. All, in 
fact, were as one in admitting a “sudden unexpected mental de- 
rangement.”’ I noted in the fifth column the usual condolences. 
. . . To think that I alone should know the secret of his death! 

My mother entered then to announce the visit of three men. 

“Let them come in, Mama.” 

The three appeared. They seated themselves without speak- 
ing. I recognized the brother of the suicide, Signor Gaetano 
Neretti, Doctor Biforchini, president of the Progressive and 
Liberal Monarchical Association, and the accountant, Ufoli, 
secretary-treasurer of the same. 

“Well?” 

Signor Biforchini began: “Last evening, as soon as the sad 
news of the end of Signor Neretti spread through the city, the 
executive committee of our association, to which the poor dead 
man had belonged for twelve years, held a special meeting. It 
was decided that we should be present at the funeral with the 
Association emblems, and the committee delegated you to make 
the address at the cemetery. This is the purpose of our visit.” 

At these words I started, and if it had not been for the presence 
of the deceased’s brother I should have laughed out loud. In- 
stead, with grieved voice and manner, I attempted to decline 
the sad duty. 

“You know,” I said, “that I am not an orator, and that the 
commotion a 

“Qh,” interrupted Biforchini, “no long discourse is required; 
a few words of farewell are sufficient.” 

“Exactly,” declared Ufoli. “Of farewell.” 

I still rebelled at the idea of this funeral discourse, despite the 
fact that the presence of the suicide’s brother made my position 
delicate and almost precluded the possibility of a flat refusal. 
After a few seconds of silence, Accountant Ufoli seized upon the 
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Strongest argument to overcome my hesitation. From the 
moment that the Association had delegated me, it was my duty 
to accept the obligation for the sake of party discipline. I real- 
wed that any further resistance would be useless. I agreed to 
make the address. 

The affair was becoming complicated. I asked myself: Why 
had the Monarchical Association chosen me as orator? In those 
days I never went to the meetings, did not know the members, 
and neglected politics both local and national. Why not assign 
to someone else the painful duty of a funeral oration? But pass- 
Ing in review the men capable of making a speech of such a 

aracter, I realized that for one reason or another they had 
found it impossible to do so. __, : . 


LVDIA 


Nevertheless, I had an impulse of rebellion. Already my mind 
had sought the old sheet anchor, an “unforeseen illness.” I 
strode two or three times around my room. But looking at an 
ivory crucifix that hung on the wall I thought of the pretty 
widow, who perhaps was praying before her long silver image of 
Christ nailed to the copper cross . . . Our love had passed like 
a luminous meteor across the heaven of my soul (I have used 
this phrase several times and always with equally happy results) 
and I confessed to myself that I owed a great debt of gratitude 
to poor Neretti and that I must not neglect the occasion to pay it. 

He had had for several years a latent suspicion concerning the 
fidelity of his wife, but had never been able to collect proofs of 
her unfaithfulness. Signora Lydia had (Continued on page 180) 
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@.Denny liked to be with Norah. 
There was a strong vein of the 
romantic in this handsome, 
brooding, moody hog driver. 


LUE 


ENNY REGAN was (and is) a hog driver and an 
aristocrat. In order authentically to prove the cerulean 
hue of the fluid that flows in Denny’s veins you will have 
to know something of Emerald Avenue, where he lives. 

But Emerald Avenue is only a street in the district called Ca- 

naryville. Canaryville is but a small part of Chicago's West Side. 

And Chicago’s West Side is, after all, merely. one huge arm of the 

sprawling, many-limbed giant, Chicago. 

It would, perhaps, be simplest to tie the whole subject into one 
neat knot by saying that Denny, Emerald Avenue, Canaryville, 
West Side, and Chicago are dominated and permeated by that 
vast Augean acreage known as The Yards. The Yards is Chicago’s 
fond abbreviation for the Union Stockyards. 

Three generations of Regans—Old Dennis, who was Denny’s 
grandfather, sixty-eight; Tim Regan, his father, forty-nine; and 
now Denny himself, twenty—spent their working hours in the 
Yards. All day long they worked in that Asopian city, and at 
night they dwelt and slept within one block of it. Emerald 
Avenue is just east of Halsted Street. Halsted Street faces the 
Yards. Tim, the father, and Denny, the son, born and bred 
within shadow of the Yards, had olfactory nerves as insensitive 
to its peculiar malodors as were their auricular nerves to the 
din of the city. Certainly Old Dennis, with half a century of 
— work resting lightly on his fine old shoulders, would have 
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denied that any odor existed. In three generations of Regans 
the Yards had risen from a bad-smelling joke to the dignity of 
an institution. 

Old Dennis remembered well when the Yards had been outside 
the city limits, a reedy swamp wherein the croaking of bullfrogs 
mingled with the grunting of swine. Old Dennis’s son Tim, and 
Tim’s son Denny had gone into the Yards as inevitably as 4 
scion of the British nobility follows the law of primogeniture. 
As Old Dennis and Tim had started as hog drivers, so young 
Denny now followed that odoriferous calling as the first step in 
the course of porcine knowledge necessary to a true descendant 
of the house of Regan. 

There is no attempting to describe this abattoir of the world. 
The Yards are—the Yards. But one might essay to convey al 
idea of Denny, and Canaryville, and Emerald Avenue. 

Canaryville is bounded on the north by Thirty-ninth Street, 
on the south by Fifty-fifth; on the east by Stewart Avenue and 
on the west by Halsted Street. No one seems to know why tt 
is so called. The origin of the district’s name is lost in the citys 
fogs. Old Dennis claimed that in past days the prairies there- 
abouts were full of wild canaries—an explanation which sounds 
idyllic but improbable. But the origin of Emerald Avenues 
nomenclature is simple enough. On this side of the Regaas 
dwelt the Gallaghers, and on that side the Rourkes. 
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Emerald Avenue itself resembles a small-town street more than 
one to be found in the center of a gigantic commercial city. On 
either side of it two-story frame cottages are set in little green 
yards. Hedges of four-o’clocks wink their eyes at passers-by. 
There actually are catalpa-trees amidst the grass-plots, and form- 
ing a pleasant vista you see an occasional ancient willow swoop- 
ing and dipping down the distance like a colossal old lady in 
hoops. Lace curtains in the front windows defy the hot black 
breath of Chicago’s West Side. All about the street, like scaven- 
ger crows, hover grim factories, smoke-blackened chimneys, 
tumble-down tenements, waiting to pounce upon its comfortable 
plumpness. Here and there vacant lots, weed-infested, are 
grisly ghosts of past prairie days. Sometimes a neighborhood 
relic unconsciously traces the history of a bygone period. A 
dilapidated red barn just around the corner with rusty flivvers 
and battered trucks spilling into the street bears under its sag- 
r cornice the anachronistic sign: ‘“‘Sale Today. 50 mares and 

orses. 


Doc McDermott’s old place, as anyone in the district could 
tell you. 

In the midst of this, cool, fresh, almost prim, lies Emerald 
Avenue, a little oasis. Most of its houses are cottages, but an 
Occasional edifice rises almost to the dignity of a mansion, and 
then you know that here has been the dwelling of one of the 


ef New Story by 


EDNA 


early packing-house princes, content in past days to live near 
the Yards, but now kinging it over lawns and links and gardens 
in one of the city’s north shore suburbs. 

The street is as Irish as its name. Emerald Avenue dwellers 
look down with proper pride on those swart workers who live 
in the district to the west, known as Back of the Yards. These 
are largely Poles, Lithuanians, Slovaks and a few Bohemians. 
But a stanch handful of Irish of the old guard are still to be 
found Back of the Yards, and these are as hoity-toity as the 
Emerald Avenue Irish themselves, owning their homes these 
many years past and refusing to be ousted by the dark-skinned 
newcomers contemptuously designated as Hunkies. 

It was here, indeed, Back of the Yards, that Miss Norah 
McGowan lived, the lady oftenest seen with Denny Regan at the 
Saturday night dances at Fairyland. A forthright, clear-eyved 
young woman, Miss McGowan, with a Yards lineage as aristo- 
ratic as that of young Denny himself. She herself had a good 
job as stenographer in the Exchange Building at the Yards, not 
to mention a father, two brothers, three uncles and numberless 
male cousins employed in Packingtown, which is the factory 
section of the Yards. 

Miss Norah McGowan didn’t in the least mind dancing with 
Denny. She loved it. He was a divine dancer. Why wouldn’t 
he be! Irish, twenty, slim, and the son of Tim and Molly ra, 

? 





Q.Having been relentlessly pursued by all manner of young ladies, Denny's 


But—she didn’t in the least mind dancing with Denny. For 
when you live Back of the Yards, and yourself are employed in 
the Yards, and have a father, two brothers, three uncles and 
numberless male cousins in Packingtown, you are all unaware of 
that something which so forcibly smites the stranger in Chicago 
as he nears Halsted Street (and the breeze from the west). Sud- 
denly, almost inevitably, he will throw up his head, sniff rapidly 
twice, look startled, and say, with emphasis, ‘“What’s that!”’ 

“What’s what?” the native will retort, perhaps a shade de- 
fensively. 

“That! Gosh! Don’t you smell it!” 

“T don’t smell anything . . . but maybe you mean... 
it might be you imagine it’s the Yards.” 

“Imagine! Why, say & 

“T don’t smell a thing,” the native Chicagoan will repeat. 
And then, paradoxically enough, “I like it.” 

That faint whiff is but a zephyr of Araby, all laden with the 
scent of myrrh and attar of roses compared to the thing that 
Denny Regan encountered each week-day morning as, booted 
and overalled, he flung open door after door of the heavy-laden 
freight train packed with great two-hundred pound hogs that 
had been traveling by day and by night from the farms of Illi- 
we of Iowa, or far-away Nebraska. It was Denny’s job, as 
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hog driver, to usher these porcine guests out into the Bluebeard 
hospitality of the Stockyards hog-pens. 

Before and after this daily rite he changed his clothes. He 
often shampooed his hair. He liked to simmer in the steaming 
benignancy of the inadequate little tub in the Emerald Avenue 
cottage. But the Yards were part of him; the pores of his skin, 
the roots of his hair, the nails of his hands, were of the Yards. 
For that matter, Denny himself, having grown up in the midst 
of it, was unaware of the breath of the Yards; all cblivious to it, 
as were his grandfather, his father, his fresh-faced mother, Molly 
Regan—all the members of the Regan household except his 
sister Ellen. And you should have seen her turn up her nose 
until that feature threatened to be marred by permanent wrinkles. 

The elegant Ellen, disdaining Packingtown, working in one 
of the huge offices housed in the People’s Gas Company Building 
on Michigan Avenue, down-town. She was renegade to the 
Yards. She called herself Aileen, and brought home to Emerald 
Avenue’ stories of high life as lived in the offices of the People’s 
Gas Company Building: She tried, too, to bring that elegance 
into the Regan household and looked with disdain on the stamped 
plush parlor set that was the pride of Molly Regan’s life, and 
ridiculed the pieces of tortured china and glass with which Molly 
decorated the parlor table and shelf. 





defenses were all planned for a mode of attack quite different from that employed by Miss Duppy. 


“What's the matter with’m?” Molly Regan would demand. 

They're terrible.” 

Oh, they are, are they! Well, go and get yourself married to 
one of the millionaires or whatever it is that clutters up your 
office that you’re always talking about, and then you can jurnish 
your house the way you like it. This is my house.” 

I could furnish my own place now, thank you. I earn as much 
as Pa does, or nearly, for all he’s been working in, the Yards for 
Lord knows how long. I could live in my own flat like some of 
the other girls do——” 

Molly Regan’s good-humored red face took on the unaccus- 
tomed pallor of white-hot anger. “Try it, Ellen Regan. You 
let me hear again about living your own life in any flat, other 
girls or no other girls, and I’ll snatch you bald-headed and have 
your Pa give you a whaling, big as you are.” 

: Molly Regan, born in Chicago, had little or no brogue. Some- 
times a word slipped out, or a sentence peculiarly Irish in its 
Construction or phraseology. But only old Dennis, of the lot, 
a with the tongue of the North of Ireland. What a woman, 
' oly Regan! A hearty, slam-bang, broad-breasted, light- 
oted creature who had always made life interesting for the 
quiet, moody, brooding Irishman who was her husband. Per- 
Ps Tim Regan had married a little beneath him, for Molly had 


been in service over on the South Side. But it had been a lucky 
stroke for him. A dramatic woman, Molly, with the gift of mak- 
ing the commonplace seem glamourous. In her was material 
fo: a fine character actress. There was always a good deal going 
on in Molly Regan’s household. At the supper-table she could 
tell a sordid story of the neighborhood—and immediately the 
incident and the actors in it were colored with the aspect of 
romanticism. Molly was not an especially good cook or house- 
keeper, though when she put her mind to it she sometimes turned 
out an inspired mess of dumplings, or a triumph of pastry. 

It was amazing what she and Tim had done on his thirty-five 
a week. They owned the frame cottage on Emerald. Ellen and 
young Denny and the oldest girl, Kitty—now married—had had 
decent schooling; had been fed, clothed. There had been insur 
ance, church tithes, doctor bills. True, the children had started 
to work at seventeen, or earlier. But there had been, before that, 
seventeen years of prodigious eating, shoe-scufflings, garment 
rending. Yet here they all were. And here was the stamped 
plush parlor set. All this, on thirty-five a week, cannot be ac- 
complished by good management alone. It takes high faith, 
humor, courage, health, and a belief in fairies. 

There were ways. For example, Tim always brought home 
the meat from the market belonging to (Continued on page 208) 
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‘I suppose you know what 
people say about us, Les- 
lie,’ said Rose—‘‘that I 
married Lon out of spite and 
I'm still wild about you.”’ © 


The Story So Far: 


l ESLIE HATTEN’S friends on board the transport bring- 
ing him home from the war attributed his shattered 
nerves to retarded shell-shock. They knew the Major 

had seen hard service with the Foreign Legion long before 

America entered the war, that he had been in the thick of it and 

more than once decorated for bravery. 

But Leslie knew it was not shell-shock that made him a nervous 
wreck. It was suppressed emotion trying to tear a way out. 
One time, home on leave, Leslie had met a girl named Mavis. 

She was an aristocrat to her finger-tips, and he the son of a poor 

Florida farmer. Nevertheless, in his uniform of the Legion, 

handsome, with a reputation for bravery, he had cut a dashing 

enough figure in any girl’s eyes; and Mavis had apparently re- 
ciprocated his violent love for her. More—infected with the 
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spirit of those feverish war days, when women had done mat, 
impulsive things, Mavis had secretly married Leslie. But 
had married him almost at the moment of departure of his trail 
port—and then they were torn apart. : 

Ever since, in the hell of the trenches and through the inter 
minable delays after the Armistice, Leslie Hatten had been tr 
tured by dreams and longings he could not suppress. # 
end of all his dreams and longings was his meeting with Mavs 
when he should at last arrive home and could claim her as hi 
wife. He envisioned that meeting over and over again. 

But Mavis did not meet him. Instead, his friend Larry . 
ber was at the pier and broke the news to Leslie that Mavis ¥ 
no longer his wife. She had repented her marriage, am 
father had had ‘it annulled on the ground that she was not of ag 
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Just before Leslie’s arrival home she had married another man 
—one of her own aristocratic circle—and gone off to Japan on 
her Eeymonn. Leslie Hatten raved as a man in his condition 
would. 

Not long afterwards he left New York, where he felt in no 
state to cope with after-the-war conditions, and went back to 

native town of Evergreen, in Florida. He wanted to get away 
and live the life of a hermit. 

Now, Evergreen was a small town, somewhat backward and 
desolate in reality, but sharing nevertheless in the beauties and 
the climate of Florida. Hatten’s homecoming created a furor of 
80ssip. And in this Leslie’s name was linked with that of one of 
Evergreen’s belles, Rose Burkhardt. 

Nobody knew just how much there had been between Rose and 
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Leslie in the old days. They only 
knew that there had apparently 
been a violent love-affair, and that 
Leslie had‘suddenly gone off to the 
war, and Rose had as suddenly 
married Lon Henderson. Some 
said old. John Burkhardt, Rose’s 
father, now dead, had run Leslie 
out of town. John had been some- 
thing of a rake himself, a violent 
man, with the ability to get ruth- 
lessly what he wanted out of life. 
Rose was a chip off the old block, 
and some said it had broken the 
old man’s heart to see her follow- 
ing in his own footsteps. 
Be that as it may, here was 
Leslie Hatten back again, in a 
nervous condition that was at least mysterious, 
. and the tongues were set wagging anew. 
“sAs for Rose—she first heard the news of Leslie’s 
retiirn from Lon, who announced darkly: “I don’t aim 
to let folks talk about me. Hatten left once, I reckon he can be 
induced to leave again.” 
“Ts it the Kleagle speaking, or is it you?” said Rose evenly. “If 
I were you, I wouldn’t try running him off, either alone or with 
help. I’m going to tell you something, now, that nobody knows 
except him and me. Father didn’t run him out of Evergreen. J 
did. I—deviled him so to marry me that he left town.” 
Lon exploded: “Have you got the nerve to sit there and tell 
me——”’ 
“Certainly!” said Rose. “I’ve got the nerve to admit any- 
thing that’s true. And now that you know who ran Leslie Hatten 
away from home, you’d better mind your own business, Lon.” 


EI 


ESLIE HATTEN cherished no very pleasant memories 
of his boyhood; the savor of youth which the passing 
years had left in his mouth was not altogether agree- 
able, therefore he was not profoundly stirred by his 

first visit to the old home. As a matter of fact, he was consider- 
ably depressed thereby. 
To begin with he found that the grove had sadly run a 





Its vellowed foliage betrayed a sore need of 
fertilizer; dead branches, trunks bristling 
with suckers advertised its total lack of 
pruning. He had leased the grove after 
his father’s death, but it had yielded no re- 
turns and when the lease had expired he had 
wasted little effort to renew it. 
What was the use? He was aware of the 
advantage taken of non-resident. grove 
owners and he had learned the utter futility 
of trusting either to the honesty or to the 
industry of hired help... Citrus trees respond 
readily to care, but no growing thing suffers 
more quickly from neglect. Insect pests had 
worked havoc and many of the tree; were 
beyond help while others would require at 
least two years of careful attention to bring 
them back. Leslie’s heart sank as he looked 
the place over. 
The house itself, never much of a house at 
best, had suffered equally; vandals had 
accomplished what the elements had failed 
to do. The cistern was little more than a 
green-scummed breeding-place for mosqui- 
toes; porch flooring had given way in places 
and vines had encroached upog: it; the yard 
was an untidy tangle of trespassing growths. 
Nothing is more melancholy than:an aban- 
doned house with broken window-panes and 
unhinged doors; this one was» like a be- 
whiskered, toothless old man whose eyes 
had been blinded by hoodlums. - 
Certainly there was nothingsabout the 
place to stir romantic memoriés ér to arouse 
much pride of ownership; to the casual eye 
the Hatten farm had every: resemblance to a 
liability, and only a confirmed optimist like 
Judge Peebles could have counted it an asset. 
For that matter, it had never paid and 
Leslie’s father had failed to make more out of 
it than a living. Poverty had always been a 
guest at the family board. 
The young man smiled grimly as he re- 
called his former repugnance to that word 
poverty. How he had hated to be poor! 
His father’s lack of success had been a sort of 
stain in the son’s eyes, a badge of shame re- 
garding which he had been acutely sensitive. 
Youth is thin-skinned; poverty had burned 
him like a hot iron; it was an ignominy, a 
disgrace and it had bulked too big for him to 
look over or past it. 
When the time came that he went away to 
college—his people had sent him to one of the 
few colleges the state afforded—he had 
worked feverishly, furiously. Not to reward 
them for the sacrifices they had made but 
because he now: saw a definite prospect of 
escape from the environment he hated. 
There, for a time, he had held his head high, 
he had been as good as other boys, but un- 
fortunately his occasional returns to Ever- 
green during vacation periods had emphasized 
more poignantly than ever the contrast 
between them and him. He had graduated 
finally and had found himself admirably 
equipped for complete failure, a youth 
utterly spoiled for the life that faced him. 
Then it was that he had met Rose Burk- 
hardt. Rose, the richest and the prettiest girl in the county, the 
one most pampered and most likely to treat him with the con- 
tempt which he felt for himself. But, oddly enough, she had done 
nothing of the sort. It was not quite true that she surrendered to 
him, for he had lacked the temerity to court her. No, she had 
acted as befits any princess; she had exercised her royal preroga- 
tive of choosing a mate and had selected him. Very graciously 
she had handed him her crown, her scepter, all she had. Rose had 
opened up to him another avenue of escape from all that he 
abhorred, she had flung the gates wide and for a while he had 
loitered undecided, dazzled by what he saw. Then—he had run 
away! 
“ne had often wondered if it was cowardice that drove him, or 
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Q.Rose did not resist. Instead, she melted. How 


merely the dread of hurting her. Whatever it was, he had chosen 
the course that seemed likely to cause the least pain, and later, @ 
order to prove to himself that he was not a coward, he had gone 
abroad and fought with the Legion. It all sounded extremely 
immature and extravagant now. Yes, and foolish! What 
either of them known about love? : 

She had married; he had tasted life in his way. He hoped 
Rose*had found the flavor less bitter than he had found it 
Queer, what a complete metamorphosis he had suffered. His 
conception of values had so completely altered that here he was, 
back at the starting-point, ready to take up that work which 
filled him with such repugnance, ready to follow the furrow 
his father had turned! What a circle some men tread! Buta 














many times she kissed him Hatten never knew. 


prc learns he is lost only when he crosses his own foot- 


What was it, he wondered, that had really brought him back to 

vergreen? Was it altogether the feeling that here he could 
bury himself and forget? The conviction that peace, oblivion 
Were more to be desired than success? Or was it the lurking 
suspicion that hidden somewhere in the old place was a mine of 
Possibilities which his father had failed to uncover? Something 
of each, perhaps. 
. thing was certain, he had lost his idolatrous regard for 
prgicid and it was no longer a fetish in his eyes; yes, his aversion 

Poverty had quite disappeared. As a matter of fact, he ex- 
Perienced an actual friendliness towards it and a real, definite 


“If I come back,’ she said, ‘I'll come to stay. You—idiot!”’ 


urge to get back to the earth and reduce life to its simplest 
elements. It showed how tired, how sick he was. 

So far as Florida farms go, the Hatten place certainly had every- 
thing that any place could have. The citrus land was high and 
rolling and if it refused to yield profitable crops it could be made 
to return abundant dividends in the form of forgetfulness and 
eventual content. And what more was left now that ambition 
had died? As for the hammock land, the big swamp which 
Leslie’s father had always referred to as the “spring piece,” 
it had remote possibilities and it was worth keeping for its beauty 
alone. That spring was a marvel, a curiosity and an inspiration. 

Having finished his inspection of the main premises, the owner 


turned thither. 
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The road back of the barn had been pretty well grown over, 
but where it dipped down off the sandy slope and dived into the 
forest it was easier to follow. It had been cut through the pro- 
tecting barricade. of palmettos, bay bushes, vines and _ briers 
into the heart of the “hammock.” Here the trees were high and 
their foliage was like a canopy; the damp earth underfoot was 
black, the air was cool. 

Things grew enormously in here wherever there was sunlight, 
and trere was an intense rivalry as to which could grow highest 
and overshadow its neighbors the most selfishly. Young trees were 
thin and s>indling, their leaves were pallid and they strained ever 
u>ward towards the light; the large trees were lush and dark 
and had enormous spreads. Of underbrush there was almost 
none. 

Tremendous magnolia-trees towered high; in the spring of the 
vear their domes were sprinkled with blooms of such size and in 
such numbers that they resembled flocks of snowy pigeons at 
rest and at such times their fragrance filled the entire forest. 
He-e’ and there were groups of cabbage-palms, untidy trees 
knee-deep in a litter of dead fans. The taller ones ran forty, 
fifty feet into the air before they tufted out; the younger genera- 
tion were scaly with “bootjacks” and they stood back to back 
as if to discourage encroachment. Their fans were liie drum- 
heads, and when a squirrel leaped from one to another he made 
a crash out of all:proportion to his importance. 

Razorbacks had been rooting at random in the muck, the 
air was rank with a musty earth-odor; air plants and other 
parasitic growths were balanced upon the larger limbs as if the 
harassed housekeeper who kept this place in order had picled 
them up and set. them in’crowded rows upon the neazest shelves 
in order to be rid of them. 

He-e, at le&St;;Hattén “noted, time had made-‘ittle change. 
And the springtitSelf was just as he remembered jtz 

Flozida’s springs constitute one of her faturdMwonders. The 
lirger ones are outlets of real subterrangan rivegg,; the sources of 
which are unknown, and their size and the qualitY of their waters 
no deubt gave rise to those extravagant fables*which fired the 
imaginations of the Spanish explorers.. Tis oné- was such a 
phenomenoa: a mythical fountain such as Ponce de Leon had 
sought. 

Concealed in the heart of this hammock..was what lool:ed 
like a miniature lake. It lay over a crater-like opening in the 
country rock out of which gushed a flow of-crystal-pure water 
sufficient to create a waist-deep stream as wide as a city street. 
The pool itself was perhaps a hundred yards in diameter and 
from a distance it resembled a placid pond, the glassy surface 
of which mirrored the overhanging foliage of bay and magnolia 
and palm; but as one drew closer and looked down into it; a 
feeling of awe and of incredulity crept over him, for that pool 
was of enormous depth and in it resided a peculiar hue. 


[SHE waters were a deep, amazing blue, bluef than any sky, 
"Teas pure and as brilliant asa rare Brazilian diamond, and their 
clarity appeared to magaify the objects they revealed; Strangest’ 
of all however, was the faet:that those waters were alive and in 
perpetual agitation ;.the pod boiled and eddied and: the outlet 
stream ran bank-full at al’ times. The sloping bottom was of 
white sand carpéted with patches of lacy aquatic plants and 
mosses. They were of infiflite variety of texture and of coloring. 
Through them and over.them fish swam, or rathetayere held in 
susde 1sion; those fish séémed to move without effert,in fact the 
place was an immense aquarium, a marine gardetof surpassing 
loveliness where everythirfg -Waved and gestured-gfatefully as if 
breathed upon by some @epitle breeze. Hour aftershourgday after 
day, year after_year,. this‘fleod pushé& ipward'out"F the earth 
and hurried silently away through thé silent ferest to the sea. 

One gained an impression of enormdéts force, of tremendous 
vitality, of abundant life from this giant spring and yet not a 
sound, not the faintest whisper issued from it. That was the 
marvel of the place. 

Leslie Hatten had learned to swim in this spring—winter and 
summer its temperature was the same—and today he began 
almost unconsciously to remove his clothing. Never had the 
water felt more delightfully refreshing than when he plunged 
into it. He was thirsty and he drank greedily as he swam out 
away from the shore. Soon he was over the ‘“‘boil”’ and realized 
that the bottom was more than a hundred feet beneath him; 
he turned upon his back and allowed the current to push him 
off. Jove! The old place wouldn’t be much without this spring. 

How often he had thought about it, over there in France. 
Sometimes when he and his mud-caked companions had been 
lying in filthy trenches or under a blistering sun, he had told them 





The Mating Call 


about this spring, about this enchanted retreat in the midst 
of the Florida wilds. Time and again, to an accompaniment of 
groans and oaths of longing, they had made him describe jt 
minutest detail. And how fiercely he had yearned for it! 
ort pores had actually seemed to open and to listen to his 
words. 

Odd what impressions, what impulses well up in a man whenhe 
is clutching at the ragged edge of self-control. Prisoners awaitj 
executions are often ravenous for food. He had hungered, too~ 
for Mavis. And he had thirsted, for this spring. Water thirst and 
woman hunger. They.,were the two keenest memories he had 
a back out of that hell. They had left tracks upon his 

rain. 

For a long while he paddled about or lay staring up through 
closed lids at the high blue sky, allowing the hot sun to burn dow 
upon him. There actually seemed to be some nepenthea 
quality to the water, for peace succeeded the tumult in his 
he rested mentally as well as physically. Then, hearing the 
thump of rowlocks on the stream below, he swam ashore and 
dressed himself. 





BATTERED skiff with a negro at the oars rounded the nearest 
bend, crept up against the current and finally grounded itself 
near where Hatten sat. 

‘Hello!’ he said. 

The sound of his voice had an unexpected effect. The oars. 
man uttered a smothered ‘cry and fell forward. He shielded his 
head with his arms and kicked convulsively. Hatten watched 
him with amazement, then said gruffly: 

“Get up. What the devil ails you?” 

It was a moment or two before the fellow could obey and even 
when he raised himself and faced about his eyes were distended; 
stamped upon his countenance was a blank expression of animal 
terror. 

He was a ragged person, his skin was sooty black, but his 
features were pleasant enough. He tried several times to speak, 
but his lips moved loosely and his voice issued only in squeaks. 

“Who—who—who you is?” he finally hooted. 

“That’s better.” Leslie smiled. “I thought you saw me 
or I’d have spoken sooner. My name is Hatten and this is my 
place.” 2 

“The man rolled his eyes uncertainly ; he shook his head. “N-no, 
Suh! Mistuh-Huh—Huh—Hatten done daid. Ain’t nobody 
owns this place for the longes’ time! It done reverse to the 
gov’ment.” hy s 

“I’m Mr. Hatten’s son. I was raised here and I’ve come back 
to live. Who are-you and what’s your name?” i 

“Double R.”’ 

“What's the rest of it?” 

“That's all.. Double R.” 

“Double R what?” 

“Jus’ Double R. Double R Murphy.” 

“T see. R.R. Murphy.” 


“No, Suh. Double R. That’sall. My mother name’ me after 


*“ the first locomotif enjine she seen.” . 


“Oh! Now I understand. Do you live around here?” 

After a moment of hesitation, Double R nodded. “I kindd 
tuk up in one of the old houses out yonder.” 

“Well! If that’s the case, you’re a sort of tenant of mine, I 
assumed the place was quite deserted.” 

““Mos'ly it is. Only for me an’ Kissie.” 

“Who?” 

“Kissie. My woman.” 

“So! You're married.” ; 

“Yassuh!” Double R managed by this time to grin. “I been 
greatly married in this world. I been married eight times er 


actly.” 
“Wait a minute——” 
“It’s a fac’. I got the papers in my trunk . . . Man, you 


did sho’ly give me a fright.” 
“Naturally I did. Any man with eight wives must be net 
vous i 
“No, Suh!” The speaker’s agitation had entirely vanished by 
this time. ‘I got the papers to prove I ain’t skeered of women. 
He shook his head and laughed loudly. “Women never did hat 
the gift to worry me. No, Suh. But the white folks been trealil 
us colored people mighty rough. They whup us.” 
“Indeed. What for?” 
“No reason at all.” 
“Nonsense! White folks don’t whip good niggers.” 
“Man, you ain’t seen nothin’!” 
‘Have they whipped you?” 
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GL" Sister is terribly primitive,’ said Norma. ‘‘I'm merely broad- 
minded,’ countered Irma. ‘‘The Judge knows what I mean. 


“Not as yet. Mos’ly they keeps me in jail. You know— 
ever time somebody runs short of he’p all us colored people is 
arrested. An’ he’p is sho’ scarce!” 

I Suppose it’s the only way to make you work and keep you 
out of mischief.” 

Yassuh!” Double R nodded a vague acquiescence to this 
accusation. “I been in jail fo’teen times. But only once I was 


“a 
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in deep! I was arrested right, the las’ time, an’ much as ever I 
talked myse’f out.” 

“Steal something?” 

“No, Suh. I sort of killed a nigger.” 

“Really? And talked your way out?” 

“The fac’s excused me. It was jus’ like the judge said: it was 
him or me. But after he turned me (Continued on page 7? 











F CUSS, in de beginning whan it was jost esteblished de 
woild it deedn’t was leeving dere pipple—it conseest- 
ed de inhebitants honly from sea-food. Averybody was 





@.‘‘Geeve a look. 'Tieniasavis 
adopts rebbits’ (ha-ha).”’ 


wot you was menufectured?” 
So she sad: ‘From you reeb!”’ 


ha-ha-ha. Steeck arond!”’ 


toims. 
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| belunged in de cettegory from fimmales. So he sad: “Who you” 
So she riplite: “Ivve!—I was jost menufectured!”’ 
So Heddem sad: “Hm, is gradually not so bad de job! From 


So Heddem sad: “Hm, is dees a fect? Say, I tink wot I wouldn't 
mees a copple reebs—ha-ha-ha—I’m de original spare-reeb keed— 


So it stock arond Ivve wot she bicame gradually witt hall de 
feesh witt de folls witt de boids witt de henimals on spicking 


So among de henimals was a Tsoipent wot he was a snicky 


critchure wot a whole time he skimmed skims wot he sad to Ivve 
so: “Hm, goot monnink . . . You a stranger in dese pots, ha? 


So how you like?” 


So it riplite Ivve: ““Movvelous!”’ 
So de Tsoipent sad: “Hm, dun’t esk! .. . Wot? . . . De Florida 
Boom? Ha-ha—dun’t make me I should leff . . . Hm, a comperi- 


feeshes witt hoysters, witt clems, witt lobsters, witt son witt Iddin Goddens? Geeve a look here—Idill Home Tsites 
—Ristreected Neighborhood—Axclusive Community—Baiting, 


crebs, witt shreemps, witt scellops! 


So in due cuss from time occurding de procass from havelution, Boating, Feeshing! . . . Hev a benena?” 
it grew opp on de feeshes legs witt fitt. So dees critchures was “Oh, denks.” 
entitled henimals! So de henimals wot dey was smot witt hadu- “Hev a pitch?” 


cated so instat dey should wukk on all furrs so dey stoot opp wot “Hallrighty!”’ 


dey wukked on all tooz wot dey bicame human bings. “Hev a grapefroot?” 
So de foist human bing wot it axeested was entitled ““Heddem.” “Yas, indiddy!” 
So Heddem leeved gradually in a plaze wot it was de Godden “Hev a—hepple?” 


from Iddin. So in de Godden from Iddin was extrimmingly 
gudgeous wot it was cere hall kinds from fency fruits witt wadge- 
tables witt hall kinds from boids from de air witt bists from de 


fild. 


came redder lunly wot he 
sad so: 

“Hm, wot kind from a 
hoimit axeestance is dees?! 
I gritt witt a goot mon- 
nink de monkizz so dey 
jebbering me a whole day 
from cuccanots . . . I 
say ‘Hollo, Huss!’ so he 
complains me from de hay 
witt de hoats . . . Und 
de Jeckess, dot dope, a 
whole time he rurrs he 
should be like alion .. . 
So to who is to tukk? I 
tukk to minesalf so it 
rezzes me de feesh witt 
de folls, witt de henimals 
wot I got in de benk 


money... 
‘Hm, a life—far from 
Riley . . . Ho-hom—I 


tink wot I’ll gonna knock 
huff a leedle snooz . . .” 

So it fell Heddem into 
a dipp slipp wot he awukk 


So was averytink smoot witt Ho K, accept wot Heddem bi- 





So de Tsoipent sad: 


A NEW HUMORIST 
“RINGS she. BELL 


ILT GROSS is the Charlie 
Chaplin of the-printed page. 


“He ‘looks like ‘Chaplin and he 


thinks like Chaplin. Behind his 
almost slap-stick: humor is a wistful 
wisdom that makes just such “Gross 
Exaggeration” as this story of Eve 
—the first of a series for Cosmo- 
politan—the living thing that it is. 

To get the full flavor of the 
creator of Nize Baby, he should be 
read aloud, and translated in the 
pronouncing—Ivve for Eve: Iddin 
for Eden: “I gritt witt a goot 


monnink” for “I greet with a good morning.” 


So it gave a hexclamation Ivve so: “‘Gerradahere, you wenem- 
ous wiper you! You fooly inforumed from de fect wot it’s in dees 
Godden forbeeden froot de hepples!”’ 


“You billive dees, ha? Ha-ha-ha! Dot’s jost noosepaper tukk!” 


So Ivve sad: “I'll geeve 
you in a minute witt a 
brench from a tree noose- 
paper tukk, wot youll 
wouldn’t know from where 
it came from—you fap- 
tite you! Go on, bitt it, 
odder I’ll tell Heddem!” 

So de Tsoipent dir 
potted gradually. So de 
naxt day it was seeting 
Ivve in de weendow 90 
she heid a woice wot it 
hexclaimed so: 

“Hepples! Nize frash 
jally hepples! A hepple 
on a steeck! Gat you mlz 
frash jal y hepples!” 

So Ivve gave it a 
hout from de weendow 
so was stending dere de 
Tsoipent witt a fulse-faze 
witt wheeskers wot 
rippited: “Hepples—her 
ples! A hepple a @ 
kipps de doctor away! 






opp so was stending in de 
front from heem a gud- 
geous critchure wot it 
32 


and Kin Hubbard. 


Milt Gross is a witty and wise humorist; he takes 
place with Ring Lardner, George Ade, Montague Glass, 





So Ivve sad: “Hm, 
—is dees a fect? So@ 
rotten tomato a day kipps 












| Ivve 


de Foist from 


de new sturries 


(BAM! CRESH! Blooy! WHEM!) 


de Tsoipent away!! 
So comm arond to- 


Is no, ha? Skimmer from treeckery you! 
morrow witt a leedle murr hepplesuss!”’ 

So it came arond de naxt day de Tsoipent wot he was leffing 
werry hottily so: ‘“Ha-ha!” (Of cuss, he deedn’t rilly minn it—he 
was jost hecting a pott.) ‘‘Ha-ha-ha—mine leedle prenk from 
yasterday—ha-ha-ha—I hope you rilly deedn’t took a fence—ha- 
ha-ha—— Is jost a wheem!! You know, we old tsoipents liking 
our leedle jukk once from a while. Ho, by de way, I brutt you 
de noosepaper—‘De Daily Feeg-Liff.’ Of cuss—nooz witt peec- 
tures. Geeve a look—de. Rutto—‘Deenasuris adopts rebbits’ 
(ha-ha). Look de comic streeps—POW!—witt sputting pages— 
witt feshions. Dun’t esk. Sure, geeve a look it stends here 
hotticles witt adwize from beauty. Hm-—lat’s we'll see! Yi yi! 
Hm, wot’s dees? Mine stozz alife! Hood hev tutt it! Look it 
saz: ‘Hepples a movvelous dite it should make sleem de feegure!’ 


“ AL, wal, wal! Wot? Heh, isn’t dees de fonniest ting? It 

W jost heppens I brutt alung witt me in de pocket a hepple! 
Wot? Wal, if you rilly inseesting—no—no—no trobble et all—go 
had—take annodder bite—a beeg one——- Hem—+you gatting 
skeeny alrady—heh-heh-heh. Wal, goot monnink. You'll 
oxcuse me wot I got a date witt a menufecturer from snakeskeen 
pocket-books we should hev a business confidence—wot it’s my 
toin I should taking heem forlonch . . . S’lonk. Riggodds to 
Heddie!”’ 

So it retoined home Ivve to Heddem wot he gritted her so: 
“Noo, Meesus, so where deed you was?” 

So she sad: “Hm, where deédn’t I wasn’t? You hoid maybe 
from de shade from de hold hepple tree?” 

So he sad: “‘So wot deed you deed?” 
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QL lt grew opp on de feeshes legs witt fitt. 


Dees critchures was entitled henimals. 


So she sad: “Wot deedn’t I deedn’t! I hate a hepple!” 

“Yivyiyiyiyiyiyi! Youhateahepple! Goot nite! Yi yi yi! 
Dey sure pulled a bone (oxcuse plizze de queep) whan dey made 
you! Hm—I’m filling cheely—is a dreft some plaze? Yi yi— 
wot’s dees? We dun’t werring a steetch from clothes? Queeck— 
a feeg-liff—no a kebbidge-lifi—gat batter a pomm-liffi—— Yiyi 
yi!” 


(Heditor’s nutt: Of cuss it deedn’t rilly was dere de hepple— 
was jost a cymbal de whole ting wot so soon dey ate it opp so dey 
bicame concientious wot it was on de hoit goot witt ivvil. So 
befurr wot was itten de hepple dey deedn’t paid attantion wot was 
by dem a nakedness und immidittly hefter it was itten de hepple 
was pessed luzz from de wan-piece baiting-soots . . . Hed.) 


So was ulso mitted hout dem on accont from-de wiolation, a 
ponishment so: 

Item one: De snake instat he should be like hirtofurr woitical 
so he was made he should be gradually horizontal. 

Item two: Was dispossassed Heddem witt Ivve from de God- 
den from Iddin wot he hed to go hout he should look for a job 
he should woik hate hours a day—wot it went witt heem Ivve 
wot dey gradually got merried so from dees it stodded opp de 
meester witt de meesus beezness. 


- — 3g ~ 5, > te 
@.Heddem bicame lunly in de Godden from Iddin. 
hoimit axeestance is dees? I tink wot I'll gonna knock huff a leedle snooz.”’ 


“Hm, wot kind from a 








QSenator Harding and 
Mrs. Harding were ar- 
dent amateur gardeners. 


T HAS long been a White 
House custom in early 
December of the final 
year of anadministra- 
tion for the President’s / j 
wife to ask the wife of the 
President-elect to come 
to the White House for 
tea. The two ladies then 
talk over the problems 
connected with running | 
the White House and pos- \ 
sibly make a tour of the 
mansion itself. 
It was on December 6th, 
1920, that Mrs. Wilson asked 
Mrs. Harding to come to tea 
for this purpose. Mrs. Harding 
replied that as she was staying at 
the home of Mrs. McLean, she 
would like to bring the latter to tea 
with her. To this note Mrs. Wilson 
replied that she was very sorry, but she 
would rather Mrs. Harding would come to tea 
alone. 

On this morning, December 6th, Mrs. 
Wilson had said to me, “Mrs. Harding is com- 
ing to tea at five o’clock and I wish you would 
come down to the Red Room about five-thirty and meet her.” 

I was dressed and ready a few minutes after five when one of 
the footmen rapped on my bedroom door and told me that Mrs. 
Wilson would like to have me come at once to the Red Room 
down-stairs. It was twenty minutes earlier than I had arranged 
to go, but I hurried down. 

Both Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Harding were standing up when 
I entered and I noticed that Mrs. Wilson’s face was flushed as 
| had never seen it before. It was evident that an unpleasant 
scene had just taken place. 
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President Harding at the time 
of his last trip to Florida. 


hite House 


in the Days of 
PRESIDENT HARDING 


“Mrs. Harding, this is Mrs. Jaffray,” Mrs. Wilson said, and 
then, without a word of good-by, turned and left the room. ~ 


“Well, I won’t want you, for I’ve already made other arrange- © 


ments,”’ Mrs. Harding bluntly announced. 
I was very much taken aback, but I did not lose my tem- 
per. “That is very well, Mrs. Harding,” I answered. 
“As a matter of fact, I have made arrange- 
ments to leave on March fourth. How- 
ever, there are some things about the 
running of the White House that 
possibly I could explain to you, 
and if I can be of any service 
to you I shall be very happy. 
It is a big house and there 
are many problems here.” 

Instantly Mrs. Harding 
grasped my arm and said, 
“Tell me about them, 

please.” 
I explained exactly 
how the house was run 


ana what each of the 


twenty-seven servants 
did. When I had fin- 
ished I asked Mrs. Har- 
ding if she would like to 
be shown over the White 
House. Mrs. Wilson had 
arranged that the Presi- 
dent that afternoon was to 
sit in the library and had 
told me that if I did show 
Mrs. Harding over the house 
I could take her into all the 
rooms except this. 
Mrs. Harding eagerly replied that 
she would like to see the house so we 
started out on the tour of inspection. 1 
showed her President Wilson’s and Mrs. 
Wilson’s bedrooms and she said she would 
like the same rooms for herself and Mr. 
Harding. I asked her what beds she would 
want, and she answered that she would 
like to have the twin beds that were originally put in by the 
Tafts and later used by the first Mrs. Wilson. : 
It was almost seven o’clock when we had finished the inspection 
of the whole White House and Mrs. Harding had entirely chan; 
her attitude and tone towards me. However, I impressed upon 
her that I expected to retire from the White House with the 
going out of the Wilson administration. : 
The third day after this I had gone to bed rather early and it 
must have been almost two o’clock in the morning when there 
was a rap on my door. I put on a dressing-gown and opened the 
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By EAzabeth Jaffray, who for 17 Years Was 


Housekeeper of the Executive Mansion 


door, and one of the night guards handed me a letter with 


“Warren G. Harding” engraved on the paper. It read: 


Dear Mrs. Jaffray: 

Both Mr. Harding and I do want you to stay on. Mr. 
Harding is most insistent about it. We do not know what 
we would do in the White House without you. You must 
agree to come at least for a time. 


The next day I answered that I would be willing 
to stay for a few months to see how we suited each 
other. And so it was that I stayed on with the 
Hardings. d : 

At once the great State dinners and receptions 
were resumed. However, there were two differences. + 
One was that wine was no longer served at the | 
dinners, and the other that, in place of the bills for 
these State dinners and receptions being paid out of 
the private purse of the President, they were now 
met from a $25,000 fund assigned as traveling ex- 
penses of the President. 

It was in the first year of President Harding’s ad- 
ministration that the Disarmament Conference was 
in session, entailing a vast number of official dinners 
and luncheons to the foreign delegates. 

President Harding rather enjoyed these, but it was at his 
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private dinners that he was happiest. Often he would have 
as many as a dozen or fifteen men for dinner. Many times 


when I would show the menu 
for one of these dinners to Mrs. 
Harding, possibly in the study or 
library or even in the bedroom, 
President Harding would turn 
to me and say, ‘“‘Please, Mrs. 
Jaffray, couldn’t I have sauer- 
kraut and wiener-wurst? You 
know men do like that.” And so 
it was that a score of times I 
had the cook prepare sauer- 
kraut and wiener-wurst. 

At least one brand-new cus- 
tom, I am sure, President 
Harding inaugurated in the 
White House—that of having 
toothpicks at the dining-room 
table. 

One morning } remember I 
was just a little surprised, to 
say the least, when the head 
butler came to me and an- 
nounced that the President 
had asked for some toothpicks. 

“Surely you’re mistaken,” I 
said to him. ‘‘You’ve just mis- 
u derstood the President.” 
“No, Ma’am,” he answered. 
‘He asked me as plain as any- 
thing for toothpicks.” 

“Well, we'll just forget it,” 

said. 


But it was not to be so. A 

yY or two later the butler 
came to me again. 

“The President asked real 
forceful like for those tooth- 
Picks,” he told me. “I reckon 

’s bound to have them.” 

And the butler was right. 

f morning when I did my 

morning shopping I 

bought a large box of old-fash- 

toned wooden toothpicks. So 

time toothpicks had ever graced 
White House table. 
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far as I know it was the first V Vid 


Klong 


' Su (The Presi- 
ee dent and 
Mrs. Harding on 

the Alaskan trip from 


which he never came back alive. 


Another of the innovations 
of the Hardings was the cus- 
tom of large breakfasts, to 
which as a rule men guests 
only would be invited. These 
were rather long and very 
amusing affairs. 

President Harding was a 
substantial eater and _ espe- 
cially liked a big breakfast. A 
typical menu at his men’s 
breakfasts would be: 

Grapefruit 
Hot Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs and Bacon 
Wheat Cakes and Maple Syrup 
Corn Muffins 
Toast 
Coffee 

President Harding, much 
like President Coolidge, was 
fond of certain simple dishes 
such as corn-bread, corn 
muffins and pie. When he 
had no company he would 
eat breakfast alone in the small 
dining-room a little after eight 
o’clock. Mrs. Harding arose 
late and would alwa s have 
her breakfast in her bedroom. 

President Harding was the 
only man during the four ad- 
ministrations that I lived at 
the White House who really 
drank enough to speak of. 
Mr. Taft during his term as 
President was a_teetotaler. 
Mr. Wilson drank very little, 
and (Continued on page 7 
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‘lt’ WAS spring in Big Smoky valley and for a few 
brief weeks the vast upland desert would be : 
garbed in beauty. 

To the sheepman who, with his Basque herders 
and ten thousand sheep, had been grazing his flock 
for more than two weeks across Big Smoky, en route 
to the cool, clear heights of the Toquina National 
Forest, where he had a permit for summer grazing, 
the desert appeared wonderful—not because of its 
fleeting, transcendent beauty, but because of its 
excess of feed and water. 

Moving leisurely with his flocks he had at length 
come to a Weeping Water, a tiny oasis some five miles 
from the frowning brow of the Toquina range, where 
he made camp, killed a fat old ewe and prepared to 
dress the carcass. 

In the midst of this operation he was startled by 
the sound of a pistol-shot a short distance beyond the 
edge of the oasis; a few minutes later two heavily 
laden burros, heehawing joyously, came trotting down 
to a water-hole and drank their fill; following them 
presently came a tall, wiry man, bearded, ragged and 
weary. He might have been anywhere from twenty- 
eight to forty years of age. The sheepman came 
forward to meet him. 

“Was you doin’ that shootin’, Neighbor?” 

The prospector—for the stranger quite obviously 
was one—nodded. “Lord, I’m famished for a drink,” 
he croaked. “I should have followed close to the foot- 
hills at this time of the year, but instead I came 
straight across from Cinnibar and missed most of the 
water-holes and creeks.” 

‘What was you shootin’ at?” The sheepman’s 
curiosity was not to be appeased by a digression. 

‘My other burro was tuckered out; she fell out there and 
broke her front leg so I had to shoot her.” The prospector, 
during this recital, had not slackened his pace; he was headed 
for the water with as much enthusiasm as his jacks had dis- 
played a few minutes before. 

“Here, hold up a minute, Stranger. Not so fast.” 

The prospector turned. “TI’ll answer any number of your 
fool questions after I’ve had a drink,” he replied testily. The 
note of command in the sheepman’s voice had filled this liberty- 
loving soul with a sense of rebellion and irritation. 

“You figgerin’ on lettin’ that jack’s carcass lie out there?” 

“No, I’m figuring on coming back here next spring, having 
old Sarah mounted and sending her to the Smithsonian Institute 
with my compliments.” 

“Keep away from that water!” 

The prospector had faced toward the water-hole, but the 
savage note in the sheepman’s command caused him to turn 
again. He was looking down the unwavering blue barrel of a 
pistol of a length and caliber perennially popular with primitive 
people. : 

The prospector—his name was Bill Carmody—stared at the 
sheepman interestedly but not a whit abashed. ‘Well, what 
in Sam Hill do you want now, little one?” he asked peevishly. 

“T want that you should bury that desert canary of yours an’ 
not let her lie, a-stinkin’ me an’ my men out of camp in a couple 
o’ days, not to mention the direct invitation her stink is to 
coyotes. Coyotes ain’t welcome around my sheep.” 

‘“‘T suppose I ought to dig two graves while I’m at it,” Car- 
mody answered casually. ‘Meanwhile, Mr. Muttons, you’re 
a cheap bluff. In all your life you never shot anybody. Why, 
if I was to permit a sheep-herder to run a blazer on me, I’d have 
to resign my membership in the Prospectors’ Alliance.” He 
pursed his lips, wrinkled a long, sagacious nose and said very 
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distinctly: ‘‘Foo-foo for you.” Then, in the most uncon 
cerned manner in the world, he turned and walked, unmolested, 
down to the water-hole, where he drank long and heartily. 
“So you're still hanging around, eh?” he complained as he 
turned and found the sheepman standing in the same spot and 
looking foolish. Mr. Carmody gazed around the camp and 
observed the half-skinned ewe pendent from a cottonwood limb. 
His eyes brightened at once. “Tell you what I’ll do, you pop- 
gun hero. You give me a mess of that mutton and I'll not 
insist on making you bury my Sarah burro. I'll be dog-goned 
if I won’t be a good sport and bury her myself!” 
“You go to thunder,” the sheepman growled. : 
“Them’s hard words, Mate—and I’ve been raised a pet.’ 
Bill Carmody walked calmly up to the other man, who backed 
away and half raised his pistol. As Carmody continued 1 
advance, the sheepman continued to recede and thus, in time. 
Carmody backed him against the defunct Sarah with such 
violence that the sheepman went backward over her. Before 
he could pick himself up Carmody had possession of his weapon. 
“Now, then, my Friend,” he observed serenely, “you Wi; 
upon arising, observe that this deceased jack is still snarled up 
in her pack. Unpack her and you will find a pick and a 
shovel. Get busy.” 
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By Peter B. K.yne 


Illustrations by Forrest C. Crooks 
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@,“‘But for the Archangel, I would have 
had to sleep in the sage—hungry,”’ 
said Jerry. ‘“‘He thinks you're 
needed in Paradise,’ Kenton said. 
“*He iss a darlink,’’ Mommer asserted. 


When Sarah had been made one with the ages, the 
sheepman was permitted to return to his neglected 
task of skinning the ewe, while Mr. Carmody sat down 
on the mound of fresh, pungent gravel, got out a mag- 
nifying-glass and scrutinized closely a piece of “float” 
which had been turned up in the first blow of the pick. 

“This Weeping Water is a natural sink,” Carmody 
opined. He stood up, his calm glance following the 
streak of white bare sand that stretched from the 
water-hole to the distant Toquina foot-hills. That 
white bare streak was a wash. “This float came down 
from those hills in freshet time,” the prospector ¥ 
tuminated. “It’s as heavy in gold as that sheep person 
1s in cowardice and bluff. Tomorrow I’ll prospect 
that wash for more float and trail my fortune to its lair.” 

Following a hearty breakfast of coffee and mutton-chops next 
morning, he did. Step by step, he came at last to an out- 
cropping on a hillside a mile up a wide canyon in the Toquina 
foot-hills. Two days of desperate labor with pick and shovel 
and he had unearthed the ledge from which the float had come. 
Then he staked his claim and a dozen other claims thereabouts, 
in the names of friends not interested in mining—friends who 
he knew would, for and in consideration of one silver dollar, give 
a deed of these claims to the mining company which the hard- 
boiled Mr. Carmody purposed incorporating as soon as he could 
induce somebody to grub-stake him to the necessary expenses of 

a corporation. 

For the next few weeks Carmody labored at the development 
of his “lode, lead or ledge”; then, stowing a liberal number of 
ore samples in his kyacks, he packed his burros and pushed out 
across the now hot, shimmering, arid wilderness that was Big 
smoky Desert; into the bluish haze that had given this land 
its name he disappeared and came at last to what, in the 


picturesque parlance of 
the mineralized West, 
is known as a “perma- 
nent camp,” to wit, 
the prosperous little 
city of Cinnibar. 
On the long bar of 
the Blue Bird Dance- 
Hall, Carmody exposed 
his ore samples, where 
even those ignorant of 
mineralogy might see 
them and know them 
for “jewelry” rock, for 
high-grade ore. Within 
the hour all Cinnibar 
was shaking with the 
gold-fever; from Cinni- 
bar the vagrant desert 
breezes carried to dis- 
tant camps the whisper 
that Bill Carmody had 
made a big strike some- 
where over in the foot- 
hills of the Toquinas 
beyond Weeping Water. 
Within the hour the 
hegira from Cinnibar 
commenced. Half a dozen 
prominent citizens, including 
the editor of the Cinnibar Ex- 
positor, forcefully tossed Mr. 
Carmody into a large and ex- 
pensive touring-car, and, quite 
deaf to his thick expostulations 
that he had left his jacks packed 
in front of the Blue Bird with 
nobody to care for them, bore 
him away across a hundred miles of Big Smoky. 
At Weeping Water Mr. Carmody, sober now, 
drank, bathed his aching head and washed the 
sand and alkali out of his eyes. Twenty miles 
away a white cloud hung in the brassy sky; a 
cloud that came rapidly closer. 
p “Bill Carmody’s new camp is certainly going 
“2: to be a hummer,” he declared. “It’s a long, hard, 
nD hot road to get there and a lot of folks are just 
naturally bound to fall by the wayside, so I’ll 
call it Paradise. A man with my large mining 
interests just naturally has to have a post-office 
address,” he added with the utmost solemnity. 


ILL CARMODY, within a week known all over the state as the 
Archangel of Paradise, formed the Toquina Hills Mining 
Corporation, kept fifty-one percent of the stock for himself and 
proceeded to sell the remaining forty-nine percent to raise funds 
wherewith to equip his mine. While waiting for this equipment 
to arrive he gave much of his attention to civic affairs, enter- 
taining as he did a sense of responsibility for Paradise. 

Within three months Paradise was a city of ten thousand 
inhabitants ‘and growing daily,”’ as the Paradise Citizen pro- 
claimed proudly. And still the rush across Big Smoky showed 
no sign of diminution. 

Among the first of the non-mining fraternity to arrive had been 
one Abraham Lezinsky and his wife, Esther. Albeit Esther 
had never borne Abraham an heir, he called her Mommer. The 
Lezinskys arrived in a five-ton motor-truck with a trailer, both 
vehicles laden to the load limit with general merchandise, and 
long before they reached Paradise a gaudy cloth sign, hung 
along both sides of the truck, had informed the prospective 
citizens of Paradise who passed the Lezinskys in motor-cars that 
presently the New York Store, A. Lezinsky, Sole Prop., would 
burgeon in their midst. Indeed, the Lezinskys had been fore- 


most in that hectic hegira. 
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The hardy, the adventurous, the miners and muckers, the 
big men, little men, beggar men and thieves, the- doctors, 
lawyers, gamblers, barkeepers, oafs and courtesans might make 
fortunes or lose them, for all Abraham Lezinsky cared. He only 
knew that those who came to Paradise must eat and wear cloth- 
ing; they must have scant equipment for their hurriedly con- 
structed homes, and they must have a place to buy it. 


QUAINT, curious little man, this Lezinsky, an odd mixture of 
cunning and childish naiveté, of thrift and prodigality, of 
business acumen and pleasurable imprudence, of meekness and 
ferocity, of humor and pathos; a cosmopolite, knowing all breeds 
of men and knowing them well; a philosopher in whom the seeds 
of oppression had burgeoned into human kindness and tolerance, 
a brother to all men. Lezinsky did not look it, but in him was 
the hot blood of the adventurer, the imagery of the empire 
builder, and when for the first time he gazed up the single 
winding street of Paradise, with its tents and crazy tent-houses 
clinging to the hillsides, his big brown eyes widened with the 
vision that stretched far beyond those first primitive confines of 
this newest of boom camps. 

“T see a vacant lot, Mommer,” he said. ‘We should move 
into it. After that the feller what owns the property will come 
to put us off, and rather than to get ugly with me when his title 
is maybe a little spotted yet, he rents us that lot and takes his 
rent out in trade, eh, Mommer?”’ 

Before nightfall, what with the aid of some floating labor he 
had engaged, a large tent stood upon that lot with the signs that 
formerly had adorned the motor-truck now pinned to each side 
of the tent. Across the rear of the tent Mommer hung a set of 
faded green portiéres and behind that a double bed was erected. 
From the trailer Abe brought a quantity of 1” x 12” pine boards; 
at the rear of the large tented dance-hall that was known already 
as Paradise Alley, he found a collection of empty beer-barrels 
and whisky cases and helped himself. The boards, stretched 
between the up-ended barrels and boxes, formed counters, and 
upon these the Lezinskys labored until far into the night laying 
out their scanty stock in trade. 

And before sunset that day the Lezinskys were acquainted 
with every man, woman and dog in Paradise (there were no 
children). Damsels from the frontier ballet of Paradise Alley 
purchased feminine finery from Mommer; Abe’s stock of over- 
alls and jumpers, miners’ boots, shirts and socks faded like a 
dish of ice-cream on a hot stove; to certain favored types Abe 
entrusted the job of weighing out and bundling their own gro- 
ceries. He was uproarious and merry, for the heart within him 
sang. 

“Well, how do you like it, Mommer?”’ Abe queried as later he 
crawled into the bed behind the portiéres and with a grateful 
sigh sank in the feather mattress. 

“You should ask me,” Mommer replied. 
my feet I could cry yet.” 

She had retired half an hour previous. 

“Well, cry a little,’ Abe soothed. “At least we got it a good 
soft bed, which it is more than that young feller that came in 
before I closed up has got it. A nice young feller, too, by name 
John Kenton. A mining engineer from a Boston syndicate, 
with no place to lay, his head yet. He wanted I should let him 
sleep in the store on top the counter, after I had sold him two 
blankets.” 

“And didn’t you?’”’ Mommer demanded. 

“How you can expect me to let this John Kenton feller sleep 
on top the counter, when I have already before contracted the 
space to what you might call a lady, is more as I can under- 
stand.” 

“A lady??? Mommer cried unbelievingly. She had not ob- 
served such in Paradise. 

“Not so loud, Mommer. She might hear you. Yes, Mom- 
mer, just before I closed up, that feller they call the Archangel 
come to me with this here lady. ‘See here, Abe,’ he says, ‘you 
bein’ already a member of the Board of Trade an’ the Chamber 
of Commerce, it stands to reason you should be willing to do 
something to encourage business, ain’t it?’ 

“Sure, Archangel,’ I says. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

““ ‘Well, now, Abe, it’s like this,’ says the Archangel. ‘This 
here young lady is Miss Geraldine Lowry, which she tells me 
she’s most always called Jerry for short. Miss Jerry, this here 
is Mr. Abe Lezinsky, our most prominent an’ popular merchant. 
Abe, Jerry has lit in Paradise without warning on account she 
comes all prepared to be a notary public and open a office for 
public stenography. I believe the opportunity in her line here 
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is what you might call practically golden, not to mention y 
Am I right or am I wrong?’ a 
“ ‘Sure, you’re right, Archangel,’ I says. 4 

OSE thought so,’ says the Archangel. ‘Well, Abe, I met] 
Jerry a while ago, wandering around the camp looking f fo 
place to sleep——’ Are you listenin’, Mommer?” 

“Sure am I listening.” , 

“Then don’t snore right in front of my face when I’m tall 
to you yet. ‘To add to the situation,’ says the Archa 
‘she’s hungry, on account nobody’s had enterprise enough 
start a restaurant here yet. However, I managed to thigy 
some bacon an’ sour-dough and beans and coffee together for 
Miss Jerry, an’ now I’ve brung her to the. New York Sto 
on account your wife’s the only other lady in camp.’ ” 

“Introduce me sometime to this here Archangel,” Mo 
demanded. ‘Well, what else?” 

“This Miss Jerry is young and in good health,” the p 
sophical Abe continued, ‘“‘so why should I throw my own wife 
of bed for her? That’s what Jerry said,” he added mis 
chievously. ‘All she asks is permission to sleep on the count 
till morning, when the Archangel makes some other arrange. 
ments for her. So I made her a bed of blankets and comforter 
from stock yet and she said I was a darlink.” Here Abe tittere 
audibly. “The Archangel has went down to the stage station 
office with her tu get her bag, and when she comes back she 
crawls under the New York Store and goes to bed. I 
candle burning.” 

“She should have a towel yet and a bucket of water to wash — 
the alkali dust from her eyes,” Mommer declared, and got out 
of bed to attend to this neglected detail. “What’s become 
the nice young man from the Boston syndicate?” 

“Oh,” murmured Abe drowsily, ‘I traded him to the Arce 
angel for Miss Jerry. The Archangel says he will be up al 
night raising hades at the Blue Bird Dance-Hall anywa) a 
this John Kenton can sleep in his bed.” 
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ITH that almost savage contempt for physical labor neg 
sary in the long climb from poverty to affluence, Al 
Lezinsky and Mommer were astir at the first crack of dawn. Oi 
a gasoline range set up in the open air back of the tent, Mommet 
heated a bucket of water and carried it into the New York Store, 
as yet unopened for business. eS 

From her improvised bed on the improvised counter a litte 
dark head barely showed; from the rhythmic rise and fall of the 
coverings Mommer knew their guest still slept soundly, so the 
good soul bent over the dark head and took a long, satisfy 
look at Miss Jerry Lowry’s features. She found that face ge 
to look upon—that of a girl of twenty or so-—a face in no ¥ 
reminiscent of those of the few dozen daughters of Shien 
were doing their best to popularize Paradise. . : 

“She iss sweet like an orange,’”’ Mommer cecided. ; 

She twigged the slightly freckled, slightly upturned lit 
nose and Jerry Lowry opened two large, dark blue, almost black 
eyes, and stared up at her with a friendly, amiable stare. 

“T am Mommer Lezinsky,” the older woman annount 
“and it is time you should jump oud and bathe from this bue 
which is the best bathtub we got it for the present.” 4 

“T’m Jerry Lowry, and you and Mr. Lezinsky are very 
indeed.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to that loafer, Miss Jerry. 
oud now while I make a nice breakfast.” 

When Jerry emerged into the clear, sage-smelling air of 
morning, she found Abe and Mommer chattering and bicker 
good-naturedly at the gasoline range. Abe greeted her wit 
great cordiality and set out an empty whisky box for her to st 
on. Instead, the visitor forced Mommer to that seat and, 
heedless of the good lady’s protests, took charge of the prepara 
tions for breakfast. 

While she was at it a young man, garbed in belted khaki coat 
and riding-breeches, came strolling down the canyon and him 
Abe Lezinsky hailed in neighborly fashion. : 

“Hey, John, come over and meet the family.” 

Nothing loath, the stranger obeyed and was duly resell 
to Mommer and Jerry as Mr. John Kenton. He wasan agr 
casual young man with very definite evidences of a culture not 
elsewhere in evidence in Paradise. Mommer was plainly 1 
with him on sight and Jerry Lowry peeped up at him cau 
from under her smoky lashes. Following the customary commom 
places, Kenton turned to Jerry. 

“You,’’ he said, ‘‘must be the fortunate stranger who cuchered 
me out of my bed on Abe’s counter last night.” 5 
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the first year’s rental.’’ ‘‘Archangel,’’ murmured Jerry, ‘‘you're a wonderful man.” 


Jerry nodded. “But the Archangel told me he was going to 
put you up, Mr. Kenton.” 

He did, but about three o’clock he came home very tired and 
tolled into bed with me. He was quiet enough but two full-grown 
cha a single bed means that the one who is most sober gets 

€ least sleep. Charming chap, the Archangel.” 

He $a darling,” Jerry declared. ‘I’m so sorry he drinks.” 
kK Oh; the Archangel isn’t a drunkard, by any means,” John 
ar al hastened to assure the company. ‘‘He’s just a joyous in- 

vidual with the bark on; this is his camp, he’s the big man ia it, 

§ a. mining-camp millionaire and everybody is buying him 

agne. He tells me he’s just on vacation, the first in several 


years, and I understand he intends to climb on the water-wagon 
this morning and stay on. It appears he was a bit illuminated 
when he made so bold as to take you in charge last night, Miss 
Lowry, and this morning he’s desolated at the thought that he 
may have appeared a trifle too rough and ready.” 

“He was genuine ‘and that’s all that matters,” Jerry replied. 
“A most masculine person, thank heaven! But for him I would 
have had to sleep in the sage—hungry. I must say the Archangel, 
drunk or sober, keeps his eyes on the camp.” 

“You mean on the cherubim, Miss Lowry. Yes, the Archangel 
is not a common person. His grammar indicates a former high 
estate. He’s only thirty-two, although (Continued on page ee 











6649 T OFTEN skips a generation, you know.” 


Her mother was saying that again! She was always saying that, and 
Yet with an intense fascination. 

‘Somebody ought to kill that old woman!” her father growled in the 
resounding bass that he used for concealment as his wife used the shrillest of 


always in a scared voice. 


whispers 


‘John, in heaven’s name, plea-ease don’t say such things! The baby will over- 


hear you.” 

Her mother was always saying that, too. And the 
“baby,” who overheard nearly everything and under- 
stood hardly anything, went on pretending that her 
dolls were grown-ups, equally wicked and responsible 
for their sins (as perhaps they were). 

Jane was not just sure what “sins” are. (Who is?) 
All she knew about sins was that they begin with 
“Don’t!” they annoy other people, they are in- 
numerable, and they depend 
largely on who does them 
and when. 

The child had her own 
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decalog of “Don’ts” for parents, a whole catalog of sins that parents 
commit against children; but she kept it to herself, for she had 
long since learned that rebuking her elders was as unprofitable 
as asking them really important questions. 
_ When she made such inquiries, she was scolded, or plainly 
lied to, or told to wait—wait for what? 

She had never even asked what it was that “often skips a 
Same or what a “generation” might be. Still, she was 
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consumed with impatience and was forever eavesdropping 
while apparently most absorbed in the domestic affairs of 
her dolls. She had managed to learn one thing: whatever 
it was that had skipped whatever a generation might be 
and landed on her, had something to do with her grandmother. 

Granny was different from the grandmothers of other girls. 

For one thing, Jane’s grandmother was younger than Jane's 
mother. Which was apparently unusual. Mother was always 
scolding Granny, always being shocked, always telling her to 
“Shh!” Only Granny could not be punished, sent to bed without 
supper, spanked, or kept in the house. 

Granny lived outside. Which had its advantages. 
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cA Story of the 
eins of the Mothers 


Jane had gained the very distinct and very 
correct impression that her mother hated her 
grandmother with a hate that extended to 
every detail of thought, word, mannerism, 
costume—everything. 

She was too young to wonder what 
brought them together so often when they 
made each other so angry. She simply 
realized that every now and then Granny 
dropped in for a friendly visit, which usually ended in 
a most interesting battle over something. 

Granny did and was everything that Jane’s mother 
hated. And how Mama could hate! She hated with 
that ferocity and versatility of which only very virtuous people 
are capable. Granny seemed to inspire in her more kinds of 
horror than anyone else in the world. 

For one thing, Granny smoked. Her kisses were sharp with 
cigaret flavor. Furthermore, Granny used swear words. And 
Granny’s jokes and stories never seemed to amuse Helen. Jane 
was not supposed to hear them; when she did, they made neither 
sense nor nonsense to her, yet she felt a strange in- 
fection in Granny’s hilarity, and when she was out 
of sight, she laughed with it. 

Sometimes, when Granny was far away and 
Jane was amused, she could hear in her own 
laughter the wild ring of Granny’s. And that was 
as funny a thing as having your foot go to sleep 
on you—to hear somebody else laughing inside 
you; to hear your grandmother’s voice coming out 
of your throat and glittering in the air. 

Once, when Jane’s father was on his hands and 
knees pathetically trying to entertain Jane by pretending to be a 
polar bear, he backed into a hot steam-radiator and—well, Jane 
was awfully sorry for him, but the very sincere snort he let out and 
the swear-word that came with it—a magnificent swear-word, far 
better than Granny’s best—somehow sent Jane into a fit of 
laughter, so uncontrollable that she wondered if it would 
shake her to pieces. She caught a look of terror in her mother’s 
eyes, saw her clutch at John’s shoulder, and heard her 
gasp: 

“Listen! Isn’t that her grandmother’s laugh exactly? Great 
heavens!”’ 

“Heavens!”” was always Mother’s chief excitement-word. 
Granny’s was “Hell!” When Jane was in sight Granny would 















GQ Jane caught glimpses 
, sof the ferocious jealousy 
between a grandmother 
and a mother, and 
vaguely understood the 
immemorial war between 
their theories of life. 
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say. “Oh, Hell-en!”’ pretending that she was addressing her 
daughter Helen! As if that fooled anybody. 
It was simply disgusting how childish old people were in their 
efforts to deceive their children! But they must not be told rn 
+ 





@"'Is's the terrible inheritance from you that made me wicked,’’ cried Jane. 


lest they grow wary. There was so much to learn, so much to 
keep from learning, so much to do, so much not to do, so many 
loyalties and such a conflict of duties that the days were too 
short for gathering irformation and the nights too short for 
pondering it. 

The position of Granny in the household was a particularly 
mixed-up affair. Granny had had two husbands and had none 
now, but might have another any day. So far as Jane could 
figure it out from what she overheard, only one thing would be 
worse than Granny’s getting married again, and that would be 
her not getting married again. It was very puzzling. 

Jane’s father called Granny his scandalous mother-in-law and 
seemed to hate her with the greatest enthusiasm. Jane’s mother 
42 


was horrified by that hatred and always rebuked it, yet seemed 
to hate her mother more than he did, seemed to be even more 
distressed by Granny’s presence than he was. 

Helen was forever mumbling to him: ‘In heaven’s name, 
John, will you plea-ease not talk about my mother so in the 
presence of little Jane?” 

Then. when Granny came, Helen would whisper: “For heaven’s 
sake, Mother, won’t you plea-ease not use such language in the 
presence of Jane?” : 

Yet when Jane, in a desperate effort to curry favor with her 
parents, spoke contemptuously of “that mean damn old hell 
Granny” both her parents were stunned, and read her a long 
lecture on the reverence due to one’s grandparents. 





“You've always imagined me a very bad woman,"’ said Granny. 


Then when Jane tried to treat Granny with reverence, gave 
her a curtsy and spoke to her in a churchy tone, Granny would 
not have it, but swept her off her feet into her lap, smothered her 
with smoky kisses that left paint-stains on her, and cried: 

“Don’t you dare treat me with reverence, you little imp! I 
won’t have it! You’re trying to be older than I am and I want 
you never to grow old. There’s a lot of mischief back of those 
big solemn eyes and I want you to bring it out. Come on, 
let’s have a good laugh, my little Juanita!” 

Granny would never call Jane “Jane.” She often pleaded with 
Helen not to. 

“Can’t you realize how you kill a thing or a soul with a name? 
The idea of calling a baby Jane! Why must you turn this 


“But you flattered me.” 


Don’t you let ’em do it, my 
Don’t go to your own 
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butterfly into a black beetle? 
prettykins, my Juana, my Juanita. 
funeral every day. Wait till they come for you, Juanilla mic. 

There was something delicious in this last name that tickled 
the inside of Jane’s soul. Granny had been to Mexico and when 
she called Jane, ‘“Whan-ee-ya mee-a!” it was like the breeze that 
comes in at the window on summer moonlight midnights when 
little girls lie awake and wonder till they are blown back to 
sleep. 

Jane, looking up into her Granny’s face, would see fiercely 
joyous, defiant eyes piercing her own as if they were thumb-tacks. 
She would see a witchy mischief twitching the laughing mouth; 
she would feel the hot bosom she was (Continued on page 21 2 
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ALLY KENNEDY worked in laces, and Bella 

Grant worked in gloves. But don’t turn the page 

over! I promise not to limit myself to the pur- 

lieus of the poor. Almost any minute now [’ll 
Lring in a millionaire. 

Yes, Sally and Bella worked for their living. Fancy! 
Amusing, what? Never went to Newport, and were ever 
so different from you who are reading this story. Except 
in one essential thing: like you, girls, they were hunting huspvands. 

You see, the proper business of woman is marriage. What’s 
that you say? “Business” isn’t the proper word? All right, dance 
right back with me to Sally and Bella, adjust the ear-phones, and 
listen in. Learn about women from me. 

When you looked at Bella, you knew that you were looking 
at the forty-ninth state in the Union, the State of Efficiency. 
From the back of her shingled blond head to the tips of her 
lizard-skin Perugia shoes, not forgetting the sheer silk stockings 
and the cunning little frock which hid the nu-form brassire, she 
was one hundred percent lethal. For extra ammunition, for 
shooting on the wing, she carried, item, one pair fast black eyes; 
item, one pair fast red lips; item—but this is no course in anatomy. 

Across the aisle stands Sally, in laces. Sally wasn’t TNT, like 
Bella. She never tucked her victims away with one punch, as 
Bella did. But, by the same token, she dealt out more punishment. 

Black hair—you didn’t know until you saw it in the sunlight 
that it held a bronze shimmer; blue eyes that laughed at you 
until, silly you, you tried to make them laugh with you; lips 
that never said, “No,” but always said, “‘No-o-o,” ending with 
a rising, questioning inflection that drove you daffy; a voice 
that was soft and coo-y. Thirty-two around the hips, twenty- 
four around the waist, thirty-four around the bust, and one-piece 
bathing suit, where is thy sting? 

Girls, meet my readers. Readers, shake hands with Bella 
and Sally. 

“You always talk as though you expect to wind up on Fifth 
Avenue,” Sally was saying. 

“Then I’d better correct my speech,” said Bella. “I don’t 
want any false impressions to get around about me. Park 
Avenue, Sally, Park Avenue.” 

“Well, it’s all the same.” 

Bella smiled pityingly. ‘I don’t think you’ve profited much 
by association with me.” 

“If you mean,” retorted Sally, with the least bit of tartness 
in her soft voice, “that I haven’t a lot of silly ideas about where 
I belong i 

Bella snapped.her exquisitely modeled fingers. ‘Wake up, 
you're coming out of the ether, dearie. Who ever told you that 
anyone belongs anywhere they can get away from? I guess 
that if a man can climb from office boy to head of the business, 
like men do all the time, a good-looking girl can step from a glove 
counter to a limousine.” 
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Sally shrugged her shapely shoulders. ‘Oh, if you mean—— 

“Pussy, pussy,” said Bella. “You know perfectly well that I 
don’t mean anything I’d feel like telling at a revival meeting. 
I’m just as keen for having the minister in on the ground floor 
as you are.” 

“But if you'll only marry a millionaire——’ 

“He’ll have to have more than dough,” asserted Bella. “I 
could have annexed a bank-account more than once. But the 
man I marry will have to know the right people.” 

“And all I want is to be happy,” declared Sally. 

“Well, a couple of millions needn’t add to a bride’s misery,” 
chuckled Bella. ‘Don’t be foolish, Sally. The wise girl looks 
upon marriage as a cold business proposit‘on You can’t be 
happy without dough. Don’t kid yourself. In marriage, as in 
everything else, the really important thing is money.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Sally stubbornly. 

“Well, after you’ve seen me work, maybe you’ll change your 
mind,” laughed Bella. ‘‘What are you doing tonight?” 

“Jimmy Prentiss is taking me to the movies,” answered Sally. 

“Who do you mean? The boy in the bookkeepers’ office?” 

Sally nodded. ‘‘He’s a nice boy,’’ she said defensively. 

“Who said he wasn’t? But why waste time on a lad like that? 
You aren’t a bit soft there, are you?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Sally. “He just happens to be pleasant.” 

“Well, you quit being pleasant. Girls like us should only travel 
around with men who know the kind of men that would make 
desirable husbands; with men who take you to places where the 
husband kind can see you and be seen by you. Just send a note 
to the Prentiss lad and tell him that you’ll have to call off the 
date for tonight. Girlie, you’re stepping out into society.” 

Have you ever had a dream come true? Unless you have, you 
won’t at all comprehend the thrill that Sally experienced that 
night. For Sally was a normal girl, and any normal girl has 
dreams in which luxury figures largely. 

Don’t think that Sally had never been to anything better 
than a movie, or that her swains dined her only at lunch-counters. 
Many a clerk, anxious to impress—clerks, you see, are just like 
you and me—had spent half a week’s salary on taxicabs, dinner 
and theater. But when you know all the time that the party is as 
unusual for the boy-friend as it is for yourself, you lose a lot of 
kick. 

Henry Allen Sturtevant and Mabie Hunnewell had class writ- 
ten allover them. And neither of them felt that taking a shop-girl 
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out on a party was a 
condescension. Much as 
Thate to violate a canon 
of art, there will be no 
villains in this piece. 

To begin with, there 
was the car. Turn to 
the back of this magazine and 
tead the advertising pages, and 
you'll know all about it. The 
chauffeur was in livery. He was, 
if anything, better-looking than 
his employer, Hunnewell, or Stur- 
tevant, Bella’s gallant. 

The young men called at Bella’s room- 
ing-house, where the two girls had spent a 
delirious hour in preparation. < 

Two good-looking boys, well-mannered, 
well-dressed; both of them proud of having 
such pretty girls to squire; and Sturtevant 
obviously head over heels in love with 
Bella. And young Hunnewell was properly 
impressed with the charms of Sally. An 
auspicious start. 

The liveried starter at Raoul’s, that most 
fashionable restaurant on Park Avenue; the quiet corner; the 
candles and flowers; the funny little round things that looked like 
the shot your little brother used to use in his air-rifle; the melon, 
the guinea-hen, the alligator-pear, the orchestra that was simply 
divine, the luster of the pearls, the hard brilliance of the diamonds, 
the signing of the check instead of the vulgar production of money. 

_ Then the big car again, with the handsome chauffeur, and the 
ride across town to the new revue. Sally couldn’t have told you 
a single thing that happened on the stage. 

‘ Hunnewell managed to exchange a word with Sturtevant. 

All that you said and more besides,” he whispered. 

And Sturtevant, immersed in love, grinned as he went down 
for the third time. 

Again the car, with the driver who so deftly held the door open; 
the supper club, crowded with celebrities whom the boys knew. 
Introductions, requests to dance, champagne . . . 

In Bella’s room, the girls looked at each other. “Well, dearie, 
does it beat going out with bookkeepers?” asked Bella. 
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gloves, 
rich Sturtevant, 
rocked the store 
to its basement. 
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Sally sighed dreamily. “It 
certainly was a lovely evening.” 

“Luscious,” improved Bella. 
“And that Hunnewell boy was 
certainly sunk without warn- 
ing.” 


y 
The marriage of \\\ “Mr. Sturtevant doesn’t dis- 
Bella, of the \ 


like you much,” smiled Sally. 

Bella ceased manipulating 
the cold-cream. “While we 
were dancing the lad came 
through.” 

“Bella!” shrieked Sally. “You 
don’t mean it!” 

“T’d like to know why I don’t mean it,” said Bella coolly. “I 
went after that boy with everything I had. He knew right off 
that it was wedding bells or nothing, and he didn’t want nothing. 
That lad has almost a million of his own, and he’ll inherit six or 
seven more when a flock of invalid aunts are gathered to glory. 
Park Avenue, Newport—and, Sally, if you play your cards right, 
there isn’t any reason in the world why you can’t land Mabie 
Hunnewell.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Sally. 

“What’s silly about it? You don’t realize what a little peach 
you are. Mabie tumbled all the way. Henry was laughing about 
it. Didn’t Mabie try to date you up?” 

Sally blushed becomingly. ‘Yes, he did,” she admitted. 

Something in her voice alarmed Bella. “You weren’t dumb- 
bell enough to turn him down, were you?” she demanded. 

“No, not exactly. I said I’d love to go motoring with him.” 

“Shrewd little girl,” complimented Bella. “‘That’s exactly how 
I got Henry interested.” ms 
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“Do you love Henry?” 
Sally asked. 

“T’m a poor girl and there 
are certain luxuries I can’t 
afford,’’ chuckled Bella. 
‘Henry has the things I want; 
he wants me. It looks like a 
fair exchange, doesn’t it?” 

“But how can you be happy 
if you don’t love him?” 

“Watch me,” said Bella. 

Two days later the depart- 
ment store was rocked to its >. 
fifth basement, tinware and me x 
notions, by the marriage of a ad 
Bella Grant to Henry Allen ——o 
Sturtevant. And two days ig 
later Bella, now Mrs. Sturtevant, dropped into the store to say 
good-by to her old friends, and also to accept that adulation which 
is a winner’s meed. Bella was a living encouragement to all girls 
who by the accident of fate were denied limousines, royal suites 
on the Paris, and‘all the other things that go with wealth. 

“You look perfectly sweet,’”’ said Sally to her former chum. 

“T ought to,” chuckled Bella. ‘The shoes cost sixty-five, the 
stockings twenty-four, the dress three hundred, and the fur coat 
seven thousand.” 

“And you do look happy,” said Sally. 

“Tam. That boy husband of mine gave me a check-book this 
morning and told me when the first fifty thousand was gone to 
let him know. Happy? Who wouldn’t be?” 

Sally shyly lowered her eyes. “And you love him, don’t you?” 

Bella tickled her on the chin. “I don’t mind him. I’ve made 
a most successful marriage.” 

Mabie Hunnewell was no slow worker. On the day that the 
Sturtevants sailed for Europe, he dropped in at the lace counter 
and invited Sally to the theater. She preferred a motor ride 
out into the country, she told him. It was an odd preference, 
for winter had not yet ended. However, the car was warm, and 
one could stop at a road-house for a bite and a dance. Every 
night for a week Hunnewell took her riding. Then he was called 
West on some business. Regretfully he told Sally this. 

“But I wish you’d consider my car yours,”’ he said to her. He 
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spoke to the driver. “John, I want you to have the car 
around at Miss Kennedy’s address every evening at six. 
On Sundays be there at whatever time in the morning she 
wishes. Understand?” 
“You bet I do,” replied the chauffeur, a trifle more en- 
thusiastically than was becoming to a liveried servant. 

The Sturtevants landed in Paris. But the Riviera, the new 
car, the jewels and the clothing didn’t seem as important as they 
had seemed at first. Of what charm was the daintiest apartment 
in the best hotel in Europe if you shared it with someone you 
didn’t love? 

Quarrels followed upon disagreements, and intoxication fol- 
lowed the quarrels. 

“Why shouldn’t I drink?” demanded Sturtevant. ‘You don’t 
care a hoot what I do.” 

A nice boy, Sturtevant, a nice boy and a gentleman, but 
gentility will not stand the strain of deception for very long. 

“That’s right, accuse me once again of having married you for 
your money,” said Bella. ‘‘What did you marry me for? For my 
good looks, for my pretty figure. Well, you got them, didn’t you?” 

“And you got my money,” sneered Sturtevant. “We might 
have made a deal and not bothered with matrimony.” 

Soon the whole world knew that the Sturtevant marriage had 
gone on the rocks. 3 

But Bella, her face hardened, defiance in her manner, carried 
on. Despite her husband’s notorious infidelities, he was her 
husband. She made it clear that she would not divorce him, and 
that she would not permit him to get a divorce. Moreover, there 
was to be a child. : 

The baby was born in Paris a year after the marriage. But its 
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advent and the wave of love which went 
out to it from the young father did not 
reunite the couple. ‘To Bella the child was 
an additional hold upon the millions of its 
father. . 

And she did nothing which could jeop- 
ardize that hold. A pretty cool proposi- 
tion was Bella. She had what she had 
thought she wanted, money and a foothold 
in society. With each month she grew 
cooler and harder. 

At length they returned to New York. 

The week after their arrival, Bella went 
down to the department store. Sally Ken- 
nedy was no longer there, but one of the 
girls knew her address. Yes, Sally had 
married a few months after Bella had gone 
abroad. Her name was Jackson, and her 
address was away up-town. 

Half an hour later Bella stepped out of 
her car and walked up three flights of stairs to the Jackson 
apartment. She rang a bell and Sally opened the door. 

A little plumper than in the days when they had worked in 
gloves and laces was Sally now. Her hands, that had been so 
soft and smooth, were reddened and roughened now. But her 
sweet smile was as gently brave as ever. 

“Bella!” she cried. The coo was still in her voice. 

“Sally!” The gurgle had gone from Bella’s voice; it was coldly 
metallic now. ‘Why didn’t you tell me you were married?” 

“Didn’t know where you were,” replied Sally. 

“Don’t you ever read the newspapers?” asked Bella. 

“Except the bargains, not at all,”’ laughed Sally. “If you’re 
taking care of two babies, doing the cooking and the laundry, you 
don’t have much time for reading.” 

Bella sat down. “Babies?” she gasped. 

“Surest thing you know,” laughed Sally. ‘Two years old, best- 
looking twin boys you ever saw. Sound asleep now, but if you’ll 
Uptoe in I’ll let you look at them.” 

_Bella tried to be enthusiastic, but her voice was dull, and she 
did not linger long in the room. Once again in the living-room 
she sat down. 
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“Sally, why didn’t you 
marry Hunnewell? My 
Lord, with your looks and an 
opportunity like that, you 
should have made a wonder- 
ful marriage,” said Bella. 
She was not aware of her 
brutal implication; money 
has that effect, sometimes. 

“T did; indeed I did,” re- 
torted Sally. 

Bella rose; she gesticu- 
lated impatiently. “A walk- 
up flat in the Bronx; no ser- 
vants; your own cooking—” 

“And my own babies that 
I take care of myself,” said 
Sally defiantly. “And my 
own husband, whom I love 

. more than any woman ever 
; loved a man, and who loves 
me—well, ask him.” 

A big, good-looking chap, in a dark gray uniform, burst into 
the room. He flung a hat upon a chair with one hand, and the 
other swept Sally from the floor. It was the embrace of lovers 
whose passion has not been cooled by domesticity. 

Sally, fiery red now, released herself. ‘Jack, this is my old 
friend, Mrs. Sturtevant. She used to be Bella Grant, who worked 
in gloves when I was in laces.” 

The young husband smiled at the visitor. ‘“Who’d ever forget 
a peach like Mrs. Sturtevant?”’ he laughed. 

‘And I seem to remember you,” said Bella. 

“Sure, I drove Hunnewell’s car. You were out in it with Sally 
a couple of nights before you were married.” 

Sally stood close to her husband. ‘‘That’s why I accepted the 
use of Mr. Hunnewell’s car,” she explained. ‘The minute I saw 
Jack I fell in love with him, and I rode with Mr. Hunnewell so I 
could look at Jack.” 

Driving away from the apartment-house—call it tenement, if 
you will—Bella Sturtevant put her face in her hands, and the 
slim shoulders, still exquisite, shook with sobs. For she had 
found out that while the business of women is marriage, the busi- 
ness of marriage is love. a 
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T WAS far up in a little principality—the name does not 
matter—in the northeast corner of Bengal, India, on the 
very border of Assam. By chance I found myself a guest of 
the very wealthy ruler, who spent his money about as freely 

for wine and women as for the chase. 

Camp was pitched in a small opening in the jungle. It could 

hardly be called Spartan. On the sides of a wide street stood 
rows of extraordinarily large tents, each large enough to hold an 
ordinary farmhouse, with living-room, bedroom and bath. 
Iz, addition, a dining-room seating forty as well as an 
evening tent with comfortable armchairs and a billiard- 
table. No cock-and-bull story this, but the actual truth! A 
whole town of smaller tents provided for the servants 
and shikarees, native beaters, some two hundred in all. 
An Indian maharaja was trying to show what he could do. 
And magnificent it was! 

But the best of all was the elephant enclosure. Here were 

thirty and more colossi, plodding of foot, graceful 
in movement, wise as men. The crafty small eyes 
were screwed up exactly as if they wished to say: 
“We know you, little fellow. It is for you we are 
to tramp and trumpet tomorrow. For your sake 
we shall feel the pointed ankus of the mahout in 
our necks and perhaps have a wounded tiger 
thrown on our backs. What are you really here 
for?” 

I recall as if it were yesterday the bouncer on 
which I rode. Hiram-Pershad, the Diamond- 
like, he was called—an old bull with mast-like 
tusks and an understanding that approached 
intelligence. When the guide said, “Turn to 
the right,”’ he obediently stretched out his long 
trunk and snapped off a branch as if it had been 
a match. ‘To the left’’—the same maneuver in 
the opposite direction. 

Came the- command, “Forward!” and the 
colossus moved on like a steam-roller, pushing 
down tree trunks thick as water-pipes in a 
city street without the least effort. And where 
the bamboo grew the thickest the tusks plowed 
their way not unlike a snow-plow through drifts 
as high as a man. All this at a word from the 
mahout, who never needed to use his goad. 

This Diamond-like was truly the best-trained 
elephant I have ever seen; beside him the 
circus animals are nothing but dilettantes. 

I heard it said that he could flare up and 
dash through the jungle like a maniac, 
but as long as I knew him he was tract- 
able and submissive as a _ lamb. 
Luckily! 

In the howdah on his secure back 
I sat and dozed one February day 
after the luncheon—a fifty-year- 
jubilee-dinner effect—had been 
served in state, much like the 
camp life in general. The 
day was warm, the sun 
blazed hot, the flies 
buzzed. The Indian be- 
hind me slept. He had 
kept his - great master 
company the night -be- 
fore. A complete ar- 
senal of firearms rested 
against the side of my 
basket — light, slender 
weapons, single- and 
double-barreled rifles of 
varied calibers, with nota 
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from murderous weapons to automobiles, from gold plates to 
diamonds. 

Suddenly a piercing trumpeting rings out. One of the ele- 
phants is giving vent to displeasure—a sure sign that a tiger or 
leopard is near. White turbans of the mahouls gleam through 
the thickets and the whole row of impressive colossi comes into 
view—first tusks and trunks, then wide foreheads with flapping 
ears at the sides, finally the beasts themselves. 

It is as if a row of turrets swiftly has taken 
to its feet and is turned toward me. 

Neck to neck they come, their military 
bearing remarkable enough to rouse the envy 
of the Kaiser himself. Step by step they 
advance and branches are wrenched aside. 
A battalion of war-chariots could not have 
moved forward more surely and irresistibly 
than this avalanche of flesh and blood. 

There is a rustling in the grass 
just in front of Hiram-Pershad. 
But he does not move. He knows 
he must stand as if cast in bronze. 
He only rolls up his trunk intoa 
little ball between the white tusks. 
There it is safe. The next mo- 
ment a spotted leopard streaks 
across the opening like a bullet 
shot from a cannon. He fairly 
melts into the ground—a few 
gliding shadows from the leaves 
of the trees behind me, set in 
motion by the breeze. 

The rifle flies to the shoulder, 
and at the moment the beast 
reaches the grassy edge comes the 
report. 

The Indian in the howduh be- 
side me nods. “He got what he 
needed.”’ 

Again Diamond-like must show 
what he is good for. With ob- 
vious signs of disapproval he is 
forced to follow the tracks. The 
trunk is drawn tighter, the grop- 
ing feet touch the ground care- 
fully, and now and then he trum- 
pets either to give himself courage 
or to scare the enemy, which, as 
he knows, lies somewhere in the 
thicket. For the tiger and the 
leopard are. the only: beasts the 
elephant can. honorably respect. 

The pursuit is soon over. Soon 
a pair of green cat eyes gleams be- 
tween two hummocks, but there 
is no leap—only a coup de grace 
in the forehead. 

And then remains the 
stately epilog, the most 
impressive moment of the 
hunt. 

In a wide circle thirty- 
three elephants close 
around the fallen beast, 
and thirty-three brown- 
skinned faces under daz- 
zling white turbans are 
turned in eager suspense 
toward. the - maharaja. 
From his elevated posi- 
tion he scans the enclo- 
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Then comes the stately epilog, the most impressive moment of the hunt 
as thirty-three elephants close round the fallen beast and trumpet 


in full blast. 


air trembles with the din. 


Three times the ceremony is repeated; three times the 


The black spots on my yellow leopard- 


skin often bring to my mind this sceme—one I cannot forget. 


and that the circle is complete. Then he gives the sign. 

Up go thirty-three trunks and stand like erect giant snakes in 
the air as they trumpet in full blast. The sun gleams on the 
shining ivory, and the colossi stamp the ground with their giant 
feet. The mahouts shriek and the shikarees join in the noise as 
best they can. Three times the ceremony is repeated; three 
times the air trembles with the din. 


Such is the time-honored, impressive close to a successful hunt 
in the principality. 

The leopard-skin I still have in. my possession. It is nothing 
to boast about, for an Oriental potentate is far too polite to allow 
a guest to face actual danger. But the black spots on the yellow 
skin often bring to mind a wreath of thirty-three erect elephant 
trunks. These I cannot easily forget. . 
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N UNDERSTANDING disturbed or 
terminated has a more tragic aspect 
than a broken contract. For under- 
standings are without the founda- 

tions of pledge and promise written or spoken. 

There was an understanding between Molly 
Linden and Thursby Grant. Neither was 
important, because they were young; they were 
as yet nebule hoping to be worlds. He was 
poor in the sense that he could afford no more than a Kensingten 
flat and the lightest of light cars; he was—Molly thought—very 
handsome and very, very nice. 

Mr. Fathergill amused her; fascinated her by reason of his 
great age and romantic past. He was forty and his immense 
riches were common knowledge. But that did not count with 
Molly. She much preferred riding in his smooth-running limou- 
sine to being buffeted and rattled in Thursby’s two-seater. Mr. 
Fathergill’s little dinners at the best of hotels had a comfort 
which was not offered by the solid restaurant where table-cloths 
were only changed when absolutely necessary. 

Still, there was a sort of understanding. If the matter had 
been allowed to remain where Charles Fathergill left it, that warm 
night in June when they paced the scented, dusky garden, 
Thursby Grant might have become a tender memory or a bitter 
disappointment, according to the way he accepted his congé. 
Unhappily, Molly’s father had been a little tactless. 

She carried the news to him in his study; she was fluttered, a 
little tearful. One nice word about Thursby would have swung 
her definitely to the side of Charles Fathergill. 

Instead, Mr. Linden said, “Thank heaven for that, Molly! 
You had better write to young Grant and tell him he need not 
call again.” 

There was no reason in the world why he should not have called 
again; why he should not have appeared with a sad, brave smile 
and a hearty “Good luck, old girl!” 

But Mr. Linden had been brought up in the Victorian tradi- 
tion. Then and there Thursby Grant was martyred for love; 
became a radiant figure of persecution. Worse, he himself 
accepted the martyr’s réle and indited severe and haughty letters 
to Molly’s father, to Molly’s fiancé. 

One evening he walked fiercely down Pall Mall, entered the 
sublime portals of the Disraeli Club and, thrusting his hat at an 
inoffensive page boy, was ushered into the smoking-room. For 
the greater part of an hour he sat in a sort of trance, listening to 
Mr. Charles Fathergill, who was never averse to talking. 

Just beyond Fathergill’s chair was a high marble pillar, of a 
rich red broken by white spots and minute serpentines. Thursby 
Grant had been staring at that pillar for twenty minutes with a 
painful intensity, some place in his brain busy with the baffling 
quest for the exact part of the world where such marble may be 
quarried. Rosso antico—that was it. 

A buzz of talk as even as an asphalt pavement lay on the club 
smoking-room; Fathergill’s voice, pitched on an infinitesimally 
higher plane, rippled along its surface. 

All Thursby’s brain which was not occupied by rosso antico 
was at Fathergill’s disposal. 
or two hundred years ago, quite a lot of people would 
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have hired a bravo to cut me up. Possibly you would not have 


descended to hiring an assassin. A quarrel in a coffee-house, 
chairs to Leicester Gardens, and a few passes with our swords 
would have settled the matter. Satisfactory—in a way. It 
would depend entirely upon who was pinked. Now we take no 
risks, carry no swords, do nothing stupid and only a few things 
that are vulgar. Slay and heal with currency; the age of reason.” 

Fathergill’s head was long and narrow. He had a dark face 
and black, abundant hair brushed back from his forehead. He 
affected a tiny black mustache, an adequate occupation for his © 
long fingers in moments of abstraction. His lank body was 
doubled up in a low chair, and he lay back so that his knees were 
level with his chin. When he spoke he waved one hand or the 
other to emphasize a point. 

With the free part of his mind Thursby found himself wishing 
that the man did not wear diamond studs in his dress shirt. 

“T asked you to dinner tonight—you preferred to come in for 
coffee. I appreciate your feelings. You are hurt. You are 
saying to yourself: ‘Here am I, a struggling engineer, who has 
found a nice girl who likes me’—I grant that—‘and here is a fel- 
low worth millions who comes along and cuts me out, not because 
he’s more attractive, but because he has enough money to order 
life as he wishes it.’ ” 

“Tt isn’t much to boast about, is it?” asked Thursby, his voice 
husky from a long, dry-mouthed silence. 

Charles Fathergill shook his head. “I am not boasting. You 
have suddenly found the door of a nice house on Wimbledon 
Common closed to you—or only opened as far as is necessary to 
tell you that Miss Molly Linden is not at home. All this is 
unexpected—rather staggering. Your letters are returned, your 
telephone messages not delivered. You know I am a friend of 
the family and you ask me if I can explain. I bring you to my 
club and I tell you plainly and honestly that I intend within the 
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GA hundred years Fi 
ago, our swords would have settled 
the matter,’ Fathergill said to 
Grant. “‘Now we take no risks.” 


next twelve months marrying Molly Linden; that her father has 
agreed, and that she—seems reconciled. Could I be fairer?” 

Thursby drew a long breath. It almost seemed that he had 
suddenly awakened from a heavy, ugly sleep. ‘Money could 
not have been the only inducement,” he said. 

Fathergill shrugged one shoulder, silently inserted a cigaret in 
the end of a holder and lighted it with deliberate puffs. ‘The 
key to all power is knowledge,” he said—‘‘and ruthlessness.”’ 

Throughout the interview his tone, his manner had been most 
friendly. The wrath of this good-looking young guest who had 
come with murder in his heart had been blanketed under the 
unconscious friendliness of one whom Thursby Grant so little 
tegarded as a host that he had not sipped the coffee that had 
filmed itself cold under his eyes. 

“T started life as a bricklayer’s assistant’ —Fathergill watched 
the ragged wisps of smoke dissipating with an air of enjoyment— 
“and at an early stage of my career I began to know. I knew that 
we were cheating the borough surveyor. The borough surveyor 
gave me ten shillings for my information. He took me into his 
office. He had a love affair with his typist. I knew—I was 
assistant storekeeper at eighteen.” 


“That sounds almost like blackmail to me,” frowned Thursby. 

Mr. Fathergill smiled slowly. “Never label things,” he 
warned. ‘Know them, but never commit yourself to labels.” 

“You mean you have some hold over Linden?” 

“Melodrama,” murmured the other, closing his eyes wearily. 
“How terribly young you are! No. I know that John Linden 
wants to marry again. He is fifty, and young for fifty. A 
good-looking man with an ineradicable sense of adventure. You 
wou!d not be able to marry Molly for three years—at least I 
would marry at once—she asks for a year. Molly must have an 
establishment of her own before John Linden makes his inevitable 
blunder and brings his inevitably youthful bride to Wimbledon!” 

Again Thursby discovered that he was breathing heavily 
through his nose and checked his rising anger. 

“T think that is about all I wanted to know,” he said, and 
rose awkwardly. 

“You know—that is important,” said Fathergill, and offered a 
lifeless hand. 

As much of this interview as he deemed necessary went for- 
ward to Wimbledon. 

John Linden, gray and red-faced, read scraps of the letter 
written on club note-paper to his daughter. Over his glasses he 
looked to see how she took the news. Her face was expressionless. 

“T really think that a year will make all the difference,” he told 
her—and himself. “I like Thursby, but, my dear, I have to 
consider you.” 

She raised her eyes from the plate. She was not especially 
beautiful; she was distinctly pretty—the kind of cultivated- 
garden prettiness which youth brings and good, simply cut 
clothes adorn. 
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“Are you very rich, Father?” 
She had never asked him such a 
question before. 

“Why, my dear! I’m not rich 
in money and not particularly 
rich in property. Why?” 

“Only . . . Charles never 
made the least suggestion that he 
wanted to marry me until he 
came back from Roumania.” 

He laughed loudly at this. 
“What a romantic little devil you 
are!” he said good-humoredly. 
“T see how your queer little mind 
is working. Fathergill went to 
Roumania and discovered my oil 
property is worth a fortune; he 
kept the knowledge to himself and 
came back to propose to my 
daughter!” 

If she had not thought this, she 
should not have gone scarlet. He 
did not add to her embarrassment. 

“T should be glad to get back 
the money I have sunk in Rou- 
manian oil,” he said. “You seem 
to forget that I have an agent in 
Bucharest who keeps me au fait 
with all that is happening.” 

“Thursby says you can buy any 
Roumanian agent for a thousand 
lei,” she protested. 

“You seem to forget that 
Fathergill is a millionaire i 

“He says so. Thursby says-——”’ 

Mr. Linden consigned Thursby 
to the devil. 

‘T really am in love with 
Thursby,” she said haltingly. 

Mr. Linden said nothing. Soon 
after, she got up from the table 
hurriedly; she was rather young. 

It could not be said that Charles 
Fathergill was well-known in the 
City. The obvious is accepted 
without analysis; that is the 
deadly danger of the obvious. 
Everybody knew that Mr. Charles 
Fathergill was immensely rich. 
He had‘a flat in Carlton House 
Gardens and paid a twenty-thou- 
sand-pound premium to secure it. 
The cabmen he tipped, the club 
servants, the’ policeman on the 
beat—who else matters?—could 
all testify to his wealth and gen- 
erosity. 

He grew richer by being rich. 
When interested people inquired 
as to his stability, Stubbs pointed 
out the fact that he had never had 
a judgment recorded against him, 
his lawyers certified him as a de- 
sirable client or customer to any 
person who wished him as a client 
or customer; one of his bank man- 
agers—he employed several 
bankers—seconded the reference. 
There is only one peculiarity 
which need be mentioned—each 
of his bankers was under the im- 
pression that they were carrying 
his smallest account. 

As has been remarked before, 
he was not known in the City. 
And not being known in the City 
has this advantage, that nothing 
is known to your disadvantage. 

Mr. Linden met his prospective 
son-in-law a few days later. 

“Going to Roumania?” Mr. 
areata eyes opened. ‘Good 
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bere?” asked Fathergill. ‘‘One must live—singing—talking to people,” 


teally begun my career as an entertainer. 


You are my first audience.’ 


heavens, why? I haven’t been 
back four months.” 

“T thought I’d go. May meet 
the girl of my dreams, eh?” A 
long chuckle; John Linden was 
old enough not to be ashamed of 
dreams. 

“When do you think of leaving? 
I am going as far as Budapest. I 
have some big interests there.” 

A rapid calculation produced 
the assurance that Mr. John Lin- 
den’s many directorships and 
annual general meetings would 
make it impossible to leave before 
another month. Charles pursed 
his lips thoughtfully. He must go 
before then, he said. 

He left London within a week. 


Mr. Linden’s agent in Bucha- 
rest was a lawyer, one Bolescue. 
He was a stout man with a large, 
damp face, who loved food and 
music and baccarat. He vocif- 
erated refusals, talked wildly of 
“committees,” fearfully of engi- 
neers, Lut never once of the ma- 
jestic law, soon to be flaunted. 

Charles Fathergill had a letter 
of credit for many thousands of 
pounds. His French was not too 
good; the money spoke with the 
purest accent. M. Bolescue 
agreed that certain reports might 
be postponed, an engineer's opin- 
ion suppressed, borings now in 
progress slowed till the coming of 
Mr. John Linden and then sus- 
pended. 

“After six months’ more time all 
subterfuges is impossibility!’ said 
M. Bolescue, who occasionally 
tried to speak good English. 

“After six months nothing mat- 
ters,” replied the lank man. 

His plan was to stay a fortnight 
in Bucharest, leaving for Con- 
stantinople to avoid John Linden. 
On the eighth night he sent for the 
hall porter of the Petite Splendide 
and the official came quickly, Mr. 
Fathergill being a lordly dispenser 
of tips. 

“I’m bored, Peter,” said Mr. 
Fathergill. “I want amusing— 
somebody who can talk or sing. 
Lord, I’m sick of Bucharest!” 

He was justified, for into Bucha- 
rest seem to have seeped the dregs 
of ancient Rome. 

“Talk—seeng—hum!”’ Peter’s 
stumpy hand caressed two of his 
blue-black chins. ‘The book I 
can bring—some beautiful ones, 
no? Talk and seeng—ah! Gott of 
Gotts!”’ 

He resolved into a windmill of 
waving palms; noises of pride and 
exultation came from him. 

“One who never came to the 
books! _New—a princess, Mr. 
Fat’ergill! No! I swear by Goit!” 

he put his hand on his heart and 
raised his eyes piously to the ceil- 
ing—‘“I would not lie. You will 
say, Peter says this of all. But a 
veritable princess. Russian. You 
say yes?” He nodded and then 
his face fell. ‘You must be rich 
for this princess. Wait!” 

He (Continued on page a0) 
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N THE prize-ring’s pungent vernacular, which has added so 
many terse expressions to our American language, the 
“Crowd Pleaser” is exactly what the words imply—a 
rushing, smashing, terrifically hitting, devil-take-the-hind- 

most fighter, to whom caution is an unknown attribute and whose 
every snarling charge is a nerve-tingling thrill. 

Not the least remarkable feature of Jack Dempsey’s un- 
expected downfall is the general, and perhaps unfair, disparage- 
ment as a champion of his gentlemanly conqueror, Gene Tunney. 
The grim, brooding Dempsey will ever be looked upon as the far 
greater gladiator because of his vivid appeal to the imagination 
of the crowd. Tunney, personable and soft-spoken, is a master 
yates but colorless—a cool, careful, plodding craftsman at his 
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trade. The Dempsey of old was a reckless, furious killer, who 
knew little of ring science, but much of annihilation! 

It was this elementary appeal to the mob, gentle reader, that 
made possible the acquisition of vast empires by Alexander, 
Attila, Cesar, Napoleon, Genghis Khan, Hannibal, William the 
Conqueror and others of that elect legion who walked as 
gods and dared dice Fate, with the world as the hazard. 

Contrary to the canons of the movies, the red-blooded 
“best seller” and the he-man drama, however, all women 
are not won by spectacular exhibitions of physical courage, 
Not a few pretty ladies hold that a cave-man’s place is in 
a cave and that the great open spaces are indeed the proper 
localities for men to be men. So be of good cheer, you 
chaps who deprecate violence, for wit, tact and familiarity 
with drawing-room savoir-faire are masculine qualities 
still esteemed by the fair sex, as proved, for example, 
in the case of Pierre De Laisnez. 

For myself, I am Arthur Justin, only son of Calvin 
Justin, who, among other things, is president of Mayfair, 
Incorporated—a chain of bigger and better beauty parlors 
extending from coast to coast, of which I am secretary. 
Should you think this enterprise small beer to engage 
Father’s time and the millions he made in Florida’s sen- 
sational land boom, consider that last year the production 
of complexion creams, rouges, hair-tonics, hair-dyes, 
talcum and face powders, perfumes, toilet-waters and 
other aids to pulchritude, reached the enormous total of one 
hundred and forty-two million dollars, exclusive of imported 
cosmetics. “Beauty comes, we scarce know how”’ sang the poet 
Shairp—perhaps the above would have enlightened him! 

Our general manager, Helene Howe, owned the original May- 
fair Beauty Shoppe on upper Broadway, New York, from which 


‘ | sprang our present ambitious venture as the result of my parent’s 


desire to keep his capital active. This desire was fostered by me, 
as I was madly in love with the fascinating Helene and being an 
officer of the corporation gave me abundant opportunity to be in 
her company. We had conferences practically every evening 
at home, at the smart night clubs, or in the course of a long ride in 
one of Father’s imported cars. Occasionally we discussed beauty 
arlors. 

' Helene’s two youthful, handsome brothers, Aubrey and Jack, 
were also in business, but their respective pursuits were as 
widely divergent as their personalities. The tall, slender Aubrey 
was the very essence of refinement in dress and bearing, an 
authentic gentleman and one of parts, to boot. He had been 
successively and successfully the famed hair-dresser of his sister's 
beauty shop, a chorus man, a female impersonator and at this 
time was in partnership with Edith Hamilton, a charming young 
widow, in the operation of “Betty Jane,” an exclusive and ex- 
pensive modiste’s shop. The daringly original creations which 
made “Betty Jane” the mecca of society were of Aubrey’s in- 
spired designing. Although his brother Jack was scornful of 
Aubrey’s anomalous talents and diffident mannerisms, referring 
to him contemptuously as a “cake eater,’’ Aubrey had proved 
his valor on several occasions. 

On the other hand, Jack Howe was an unusually likable fellow 
of the uncut diamond type and in high favor with Father. Jack 
shared in the magnetic personality and striking comeliness char- 
acteristic of his brother and sister, but they had little else m 
common, unless it was their collective fastidiousness in the 
matter of dress. ; 

Endowed with the stature and shoulders of a heavy-weight 
boxer, Jack was slangy, super-sophisticated and witty in a cynl 
fashion. He abhorred manual labor and took great pride in the 
method by which he escaped it, namely, the exterminatioD 
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New York 


With a 
CHORUS MAN 


of vermin in hotels, private homes, apartment- 
houses and other buildings in season. With the 
assistance of a trained Brazilian ant-eater yclept 
“Clarice,” this master mind made a comfortable 
living without making the acquaintance of toil and 
he was equally as lethal with the nieces as he was 
with the ants. Though he solemnly affirmed that 
he had to be graduated from grammar-school with 
an injunction, Jack had a great “line.” Witness the 
slogan on his business card: “For God, for 
Country and for Hire!’ 

We were all wintering in Florida, having just 
opened our Miami beauty parlor, when the 
disastrous hurricane swept the city leaving our . 
shop and the “Betty Jane” establishment 
buried with the other ruins in its wake. For- 
tunately, none of us suffered beyond shock and 
exposure, and Father gave generously of his 
wealth to the stricken city. We returned to 
New York, vhere my parent and I took up our 
former abode in the Fitz-Charlton, Jack re- 
sumed his owré calling and Aubrey shorty 
established a Fifth Avenue ‘‘Betty Jane” with 
Edith Hamilton, now his fiancée. 


HE lovely Helene made her headquarters in 
oar New York branch and one day while 
I was there with Jack, Aubrey appeared in 
company with a natty young giant who desired 
his luxuriant black hair waved for a theatrical 
performance. Aubrey introduced, his com- 

ion as Pierre De Laisnez, who had formerly 

na chorus man with him. At the mention 
of the chorus, the burly Jack’s lip curled and he obliquely ap- 
praised Pierre’s six-foot, two-hundred-pound, barrel-chested bulk. 

“T can’t feature a big truck-horse like you bein’ in the chorus,” 
said Helene’s plain-speaking brother. ‘And here we thought 
we had Aubrey playin’ around with boys again! Speakin’ of 
chutney, how’d you come to check out of the merry merry, 
Hortense?” 

Pierre flushed and then swiftly paled, squaring his broad 
shoulders, while Helene and Aubrey glared wrathfully at the 
sneering Jack. 

“Please let me apologize for my brother!’ cried Aubrey. 
“That is his boorish idea of humor. He is a vermin exterminator 
and specializes in insults!”’ 

“Pardon you—you mean insects!’’ Jack corrected lightly. 

. “You've been drinking again, Jack!’’ exclaimed Helene, with 
eat. 

“Go to the head of the class!”’ answered her brother. “I got 
things to do today and I’ll state I do everything just a little bit 
better after my mornin’ poultice. As the matter and fact, all 
Thad was a short bracer of the gin I love to touch!” 

“I know your bracer—a couple of quarts!” Helene stormed. 
“You get up shaky and have to have a few drinks of that horrible 
stuff to steady you and the next thing you know you’re started 
all over again. Oh, I do wish Prohibition would come back!” 

_During this intimate family discussion Pierre remained grimly 
silent, his glinting eyes 12ver leaving Jack’s face aud his chin 
outthrust at an aggressive angle. He did not look like the popu- 
lar—and often erroneous—conception of a chorus man; he looked 
like a boxer impatiently awaiting the bell. Aubrey thought so 
too, and spoke nervously to Jack: 
. “You owe my friend an apology 

Jack grinned at me, but finding no encouragement in the 
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G,'‘Is Miss Muffet a Bachelor of Hair Wav- 
ing?’’ grinned Pierre. “‘She'll make your 
hair curl, all right!’ Helene answered. 


reproving frown I returned, he shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to Pierre. 

“I’m sorry I spoke out of turn,” he smiled easily. 
racket are you in now?” 


“What 


“I’m an interpretative dancer,” answered Pierre coldly, with — 


a threatening glance that said plainly, “I dare you to make a 
sarcastic retort!” In spite of his Gallic name he spoke without 
accent, nor did he resemble a Frenchman in any respect, unless 
one thought the cane, spats and boutonniére reminiscent of the 

tue de la Paix. 
“You’re one of them babies which wears a tiger-skin rug and 
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a wreath of daisies, and bounds 
around like thus?” inquired 
Jack, and he tripped about in a 
circle with elephantine grace, 
tossing his head and waving his 
arms, playing an imaginary lute 
—a mirth-provoking, burlesque 
Pan. 

“Exactly!? snapped Pierre 
unsmilingly, while Helene and 
I averted our faces. 

Jack gazed from him to 
Aubrey and back again with a 
saturnine expression on his 
features. 

“Sweet spirits of niter!’’ he 
guffawed. ‘My brother’s a 
dressmaker and his confederate 
here’s a_ ballet dancer—that 
slays me! I’m goin’ to shove off 
and ruin some ants. If I stay 
around with them two rough and 
readys, I’m apt to get bruised!” 

As he flung out, with a wink 
at the pretty operators who 
adored this big, handsome 
harlequin, Pierre made an im- 
petuous step after him, but 
Helene moved hurriedly for- 
ward with an entrancing smile. 

“You mustn’t mind Jack,” 
she told him. ‘‘He’s like olives, 
you know, you have to get used 
to him. You wanted a wave, 
didn’t you? Well, I can give 
you a permanent one that will 
last a couple of months.” 

Pierre succumbed to her art- 
lessness. He seemed an ordi- 
narily good-humored chap. 

“All right,” he said, adding 
with a chuckle: “But I don’t 
want to stick my head into one 
of those incinerators that start 
forest-fires on one’s scalp!” 

Helene joined his laughter. 
“T know the kind you mean— 
we used to call ’em cremators!”’ 
she nodded. “The old-fashioned 
machines where both the oper- 
ator and the customer nearly 
died of fright all through the 
operation. But we’re too mod- 
ern for that! We use a machine 
that is run by neither gas nor 
electricity and I'll give you Miss 
Muffet, a girl who used to be an 
instructor in a beauty college. 
She knows her avocados!”’ 

“There are colleges for the teaching of hair waving?” asked 
Pierre in surprise. 

“T wouldn’t fool you!” responded Helene. ‘There’s so many 
gadjets for making beauty as common as Channel swimmers 
nowadays that it would be murder to let a Dizzy Delia experi- 
ment on a customer with ’em! There’s six big beauty colleges 
in New York alone and one Chicago high school teaches hair 
waving and bobbing as a regular part of the studies. In San 
Francisco, a college gives degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor 
of Beauty. And don’t think it’s easy to graduate, either! Why, 
in hair shampooing, for instance, the student must pass a strict 
examination in wet, dry, egg, hot-oil, antiseptic, henna and 
brightening shampoos and in the special rinses such as camomile, 
bluing, lemon and a dozen others!” 

“But where do these students get models to—er—to do their 
lessons on?” Pierre inquired. 

“‘Well,’”’ Helene smiled, ‘“‘when their friends have taken all the 
punishment they can tolerate, they can always get chorus girls, 
movie extras or what have you, who need plenty hair and beauty 
treatments but can’t afford ’em all. They volunteer and get half 
rates to be practised on by beginners. Sometimes it’s free— 
and worth it!” 

Pasay glanced admiringly around the gorgeously appointed 
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(i,"‘Peter Delaney, you must quit the prize-ring this very 


beauty parlor, taking in the soft lights, silken hangings, curtained 
booths, Oriental rugs, objets d’art, the smartly dressed, eye- 
refreshing operators who attended—by special appointment— 
their haughty, bejeweled clients, arriving in an almost constant 
stream of limousines. The dancer inhaled deeply of the exotically 
perfumed air and sighed appreciatively. i 

“All you have told me is certainly very interesting, Miss 
Howe,” he remarked. “It is a noble profession—one of the 
major arts—this beautifying of humanity. Tell me, are face- 
liftings, for example, always successful?” 

“A few of ’em drop again when their owners get the bill!” 
Helene returned laconically. ‘Here’s Miss Muffet, your 
operator.” 

“Well, little Miss Muffet, eh?” grinned Pierre. 
Bachelor of Hair Waving?” 

“She’ll make your hair curl, all right!” Helene answered dryly, 
and when they had entered a booth “he turned to me with & 
smile. 

“Honest to Pittsburgh, that Muffet entry’s as wise-cracking a 
she’s good-looking!’ she remarked. ‘Yesterday a fellow came 
in who had just dealt the Eighteenth Amendment a stunning 
blow. This boy scout was one of those small-time cut-ups, but 
Muffet calmed him down! For no reason whatsoever, he stuck & 
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postage-stamp on her arm and told her to go mail herself. ‘Be 
your weight!’ says Muffet. ‘I don’t need any stamps to go 
through the males!’ Don’t you love that?” 

Don’t you? 

I had always harbored a keen desire to see Jack’s ant-eater, 
Clarice, at work and a few days later I accepted an invitation 
from the Vermin Exterminator to go with him on a call. When 
the domesticated edentate had been transferred from the stable 
where Jack parked it to his sedan, I asked him where we were 
going, 

“This job’s in a whisper joint,”’ he informed me. 

“What on earth is that?” I queried, puzzled. 

Jack regarded me in astonishment. “A whisper joint’s a 
speak-easy,”’ he explained. “I thought you went to college!” 

The “whisper joint” proved to be located in a very evil part of 
Tenth Avenue and en route I informed Jack that if he intended 
to stage a drinking-bout he could count me out. 

“Don’t be ridic!’”’ he retorted. “I’ve took the veil as far as 
hooch is concerned and I don’t mean perhaps! The stuff they’re 
composin’ these days hits too hard for your boy friend. It’s 
bumpin’ too many off and them which lives is cuttin’ out paper 
dolls—both the bums which has to drink anything they can get 
hold of and the guys in a position to toy with the best! They 


evening!”’ “‘Very well, Nita.’ ‘‘Hey, Good-Lookin'!”’ exploded Jack. ‘‘You can't gum us up like this!” 


ain’t no best, it’s all carbolic, any more. Then again, when a 
fellow goes hay wire, he gets careless, what I mean. For the first 
shot he demands bonded stuff, but after a few jolts he’ll drink 
kerosene—and that’s about what he gets!” 

‘Well, Jack, I’m glad you agree with what has been my argu- 
ment for a long time!” I applauded. ‘Think of the money you'll 
save now!” 

‘Talkin’ of money—and who ain’t?”’ he returned—“‘‘I’m gettin’ 
pretty close to the cushion, Art. No kiddin’, the panic is on! 
The ants ain’t breakin’ for me like as of yore. When the snow 
flies, so does business; cold weather keeps them insects under 
cover. I’ll make you a proposition—I’ll sell you a piece of my 
ant-eater for five hundred bucks. Twenty percent of Clarice’s 
earnin’s and when the weather gets hot again she’ll be a gold- 
mine—ask the man who owns one. Here’s a lifetime chance and 
at five yards it’s a steal!” 

“Tack, I’ll lend you five hundred,” I smiled, “and never mind 
about Clarice. You can pay me—when the weather gets hot 
again.” 

“OQ. k!” grinned Jack, buttoning up his overcoat collar against 
the icy winds. “We won’t count a thaw, hey?” 

Our objective was in the basement of a warehouse—musty, 


gloomy and ominously quiet. Following (Continued on page 17 2) 
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> Mr, Ray Long, the editor of this magazine, suggested that 
‘a very good plan for starting. off might. be by telling the 
Somewhat antiquated story of the persistent gentleman who 
crashed a party to which hé had not been invited; and twice they 
threw him’ out and each time he rallied-and went right back in again; 
so the third time they belted him across the dome with a heavy wooden 
sign inscribed ‘“W elcome” and then heaved him through a convenient 
front window without taking the trouble to raise the sash first; and as 
he sat upon the sidewalk and combed the particles of shattered glass 
out of his:-thatch, he pensively remarked to himself: 

“Say, I begin to see it all now—those fellows in there don’t want 
me at their party!” 

Mr.-Long thought the above story should furnish an apt introduc- 
tion for an article dealing with the way Americans are being treated 
in Europe since the war, and I sided with him, and here it ts. But 
we beth agreed that on one point the comparison fell down and that 
was that while the young man who went to the party finally realized 
the tueState of affairs, the Americans who go to Europe haven't 
t_and there is nothing to indicate that they ever will, 
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AS A ‘matter of history, the first hands across the sea were ' 


. hired hands. They were Hessians, and King George II 
tented them at so much a head from their princely proprietor and 
shipped them over here to fight against the Colonists during our 
American’Revolution. But it no longer is good form to refer to 
that regrettable incident. 

The“old* breach between the Britannic motherland and her 
rebellious. offspring long, long ago was settled and orators on 
either side of the Atlantic are constantly reminding us that the 
English-speaking peoples are after all one people—although 
many English: purists refuse to admit that what we speak here 
and in Canada is really English or even a plausible imitation of 
it—and other orators refer to the well-known biological fact that 
blood is thicker than water, whereupon some on both shores are 
piously moved to thank God for three thousand miles of the 
water, and only now and then does a British taxpayer so far 
forget himself as to refer to Uncle Sam as “Uncle Shylock” —~ 
that doesn’t happen oftener than a few hundred thousand times 
a day, probably. F 

And just recently we were being advised by an affectionate and 
solicitous British press that, as fellow Anglo-Saxons and sharers 


in the same blessed heritages, we must not take too seriously ~ 
any little things Mr. Rudyard Kipling might have to say about © 


us in a poem he just had written. Well, we didn’t. For, while 
Mr. Kipling married amongst us and for years lived amongst us, 
and while his books enjoy a larger sale amongst us than they 
enjoy in his own land, it has long been an open secret that, taking 
us as a nation, he is not excessively addicted to us—in short, he 
doesn’t like us. And besides, there appears to be a growing 
tendency in both countries to look upon Mr. Kipling“as that 
most melancholy of literary spectacles—the cross-mark X , show- 
ing where a vanished genius was last seen. 

We may therefore dismiss as mutually distasteful and outlawed 
by the statute of limitations, the sources of the original phrase 
and come right down to its present-day aspect. 

I insist that the hands across the sea are, generally speaking, 
of two sorts—the hands that are held open with the fingers 
eagerly clutching, with the palms itching, to receive the millions 
upon millions of American dollars which annually we bestow upon 
European shopkeepers and European innkeepers; and the hands, 
frequently the same hands, that behind our backs are clenched 
into hard and angered fists for expression of a profound disappro- 
bation of American tourists, their personalities, their manners 
and tribal customs, their method of speech and all which pertains 
to them, including their ox and their ass. 

But the fists rarely wave until after we have spent the money 
—put that down as practically the universal rule of conduct on 

part of our transatlantic brethren. Much has been said and 


HE other day when we were talking over this little brochure, 


‘do not misunderstand me when I say this. 


By Irvin S. Coss 


Let’s Try Staying Home 
for a Year and 


‘SEE HOW. THEY LIKE IT 


“Written during the past few months upon the topic of the gratui- 


tous insults alleged to have been visited on American transients 
in various: foreign countries, but notably in France. But have 
you heard of any Anierican who got insulted until after he got 
through spending? You havenot. And you never will. 

It matters not what private convictions of disesteem a Paris 
shopman may entertain for the: Yankees who take abroad the 
money they earned at home and slather it there in large, delect- 
able, prodigal gobs upon him and:his kind. *As a true Parisian, 
he will manage to conceal his feelings until the buying is all over 
and done with. Then, the transaction being closed, he may or 
may not let himself go. It depends upon whether thé customer 
has anything left. 

I take it there will be no contradiction from any authoritative 
source of the assertion that in financial dealings, and particularly 
in financial dealings where he stands to gain, the French trades- 
man is constantly in a state of magnificent self-control. Not 
even during a war such as the late one was, a war-for the preser- 
vation of his own country and his own liberties, could he entirely 
divest himself of this frugal instinct... From what I saw along 
the Western front and behind it in 1914 and again in 1917 and 
1918, it seemed to me that the run of the Frenchmen, and to a 
considerable degree the run of the Belgians, nursed mental 
characteristics which were alien to certain of their allies and to 
at least one of their enemies. 

Take an average Britisher or American or German—yes, a 
German. As I interpreted his moods and tenses, such a one in 
effect said, and by his actions proved this: 

“My nation is in this mess to win if it can, to lose if it must. 
As a loyal unit of my nation I’m in it for all that I am and all 
that I have and all that I’ve ever hoped to be or to have. I’m 
risking my life, which is the most precious thing I possess, in 
defense of my flag and my principles. I’m willing to sacrifice it, 
if my government requires the sacrifice of me. And since my life 
is at stake, why should I concern myself with infinitely lesser 
things such as monetary considerations? Here’s my money, all 
of it. Let that go, too, if needs be. In a time like this, of what 
value is my money or anybody’s money except to be spent in the 
supreme effort to lick those other fellows and lick ’em good and 


thoroughly?” 


ow, on the other hand, the average Frenchman, as I for one 
ae N studied him and as I figured him, thought differently. Please 
He was as gallant 
as any, and more gallant than some I might mention. He fought 
with a bravery and a resolution and a fortitude which compelled 


- the admiration of the whole world, his foes included: He died 
‘like a soldier and a Frenchman—died gloriously and uncom- 


plainingly, died by the millions literally. He endured’incredible 
material losses—losses in territory, losses in man-power, losses in 


wealth, casualty losses, all sorts of losses—and never whimpered, 


never dreamed of quitting, never lost or let grow dim the essential 
spark which traditionally and racially always has been his. 
That’s all history. 

But up in the lines and back of them, it struck me, time and 
time again, that facing the very furnace-glare of the conflict, 
the Frenchman somehow carried a divided consciousness. One 
element of his being was entirely addressed to the dirty, grim, 
needful job in hand; but there persisted in him another element 
and that canny element devoted itself to the proposition of 
making this war pay him some personal dividends in cash. He 
had ever an eye open for the main chance and the main chance 
resolved itself into this: 

“Can I, without injuring my cause, make a few francs for the 
enrichment of my own purse out of this grievous and lamentable 
business? Can I collect ground rent from somebody? Can I 
exact payment for this or that as we go along? I can. Then 
believe me, I will!” 

It was as though one lobe of his brain was entirely dedicated 


to patriotism but the other lobe was (Continued on page + 
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HE left the train at some- 
thing called Morrel’s Land- 
ing. She looked about on 
all that there was of it, 

left her traveling-bag and her 
violin case with the curious ticket 
man, whose only conversation was 
“Yep”; and said to the decrepit 
taxi’s robust driver: ““Mr. Martin 
Lowe—do you know him?” 

The taxi driver shouted in a 
great voice, ‘‘“Mart Lowe? Two 
dollars, though—it’s quite a smart 
piece out.” 

She looked as if she had 
the fare, which may have 
been why he demanded it. 
Not that in all probability 
he knew chinchilla, or was 
intuitive as to the admir- 
able line of the hat or the 
bag. But there was about 
Miss Lina Bothwell un- 
questionably a something, 
or so his demand and his 
deference seemed to say. 
And by the frown on his 
ace and by his far look he 
may have been wondering: 
“Now what would she 
know about Mart Lowe 
or his missus?” 

What, she might have 
retorted, should she know 
about Morrel’s Landing 
at all—that assemblage 
of blistered and_ blighted 
buildings? It was a town, 
she observed, which did 
not even show outdated 
and ragged amusement 
posters—manifestly there 
had never been any amuse- 
ment posters there. Win- 
dows of “stores” stared 
out blindly, save that here 
and there were affixed 
handbills calling to the 
Old Fiddlers’ Contest to 
be held in ‘“Post-Office 
Hall” that same night. 

“T have arrived,” Lina thought, “at the height of the season.” 
As the Old Fiddlers’ advertisements persisted, fluttering from 
every telegraph-pole, she thought: ‘I wish I’d let Mr. Jaquith 
come here too, when he suggested coming—we’d have gone to hear 
the old fiddlers . . .” 

The road ran out through rough March ruts, thickly covered by 
a snow which had arrived with winter fury, and was clearly think- 
ing of beginning again. Dead trees, dead farmhouses, dead corn 
husks and stacks—all the sodden sleep of the country in early 
March. Three miles out, and at the end of a mile of criminal 
pr -road, the taxi floundered into the most moribund farmyard 
of all. 

“Not here!” said Miss Lina Bothwell, with determination. 
oe: said the taxi man. “Two dollars, Ma’am.” 
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QThis, Lina thought, was the 
house from which her mother 
had escaped and gone to the 
city. ‘‘Here, in this very 
room,’ Mart said, ‘‘she'd 


sing like an angel of God.” 





She made him ask, at the unpainted door. Confirmed by the 
brown man and the thin blue woman who appeared on the 
threshold as if by one control, the chauffeur took his fee and shat- 
tered the dead quiet of the place as he rattled away. The two in 
the doorway stood staring at Miss Lina Bothwell, her chinchilla, 
and her admirable hat and bag. 

She stepped up to them, none of her misgivings in her face, but 
instead a gentleness and a hesitancy, but whether of life or of art 
there was nobody there to determine. She said: 

“Mr. Lowe, I am Lina Bothwell—Marian’s daughter. I 
promised her to find you. May I come in?” : 

The blue woman said, “Good land,” but the man, his attention 
suddenly ingathered and something gigantic coming into his look, 
said: “Her girl? Little Marian’s girl? Lord Almighty.” He 
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added: ‘We were expecting her, but not— you’’—a flattery unin- 
tended and direct. 

She followed them into the kitchen. The kitchen was bright 
with paint and firelight and blooming plants. 

“Throw off your things,”’ the woman said as if by appointment, 
and then, still as if in the clutch of some routine which no exigency 
had ever disturbed, turned to the cupboard and took down a tea- 
pot and canister. ‘‘Stir up the fire, Mart,’’ she said. 

And he, though his face still said ‘“Lord Almighty,” stooped and 
stirred and replenished the fire, as if routine were the life of life. 

Lina sat down before the hearth. Twilight was coming, and 
the red glow from the draft of the range was on her brown hair 
and her smooth face. The black gown was a miracle not lost on 
the woman, nor were the buckled shoes and the enameled watch. 
But Martin Lowe seemed to discern nothing save the core of some 
_ moment. He faced about from the fire and stared down 
at her. 

“I hadn’t seen Marian in thirty years,’’ he said. 

If she noticed that first person singular, Lina gave no sign. 
Mrs. Martin Lowe went on brewing tea. 

Martin Lowe almost whispered. ‘You wrote to me—three 
months ago. It’s all I know—tell me about her.” 

She averted her eyes and held her voice steady and said: “It 
Was quite sudden. No illness—no warning. She had time to say 
only one thing—she said, ‘Find Mart . . .’ and then she 
looked at me, and she went. But the look I knew—she had often 
talked with me about you.” 

Mrs. Lowe spoke out sharply. “TI trust,” she said, “she lived to 
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regret leaving her home 
and her folks.” 

“Leaving Mr. Lowe, 
yes,” said Lina quickly. 
“But she never regretted 
leaving the farm and 
Morrel’s Landing. Oh, 
no—she was glad that 
she left. Why, her life— 
you can’t imagine how 
full it was!” She spoke 
with eager pride. ‘“‘Travel 
— audiences — praise — 
friends — oh, she had 
everything. How could 
she regret? But she 
never forgot.” 

Martin Lowe clasped 
his hands loosely be- 
tween his knees and 
sat looking down. at 
them. 

“T remember the day 
my father brought her 
home,” he said. “I was 
man-grown. She was 
twelve—pretty as a 
flower. Hetold usshe was 
to be our sister—and 
none of us knew any- 
thing more than that, 
except that she wasn’t 
our sister. She”— he 
drew his breath sharply, 
and added only—“she 
lived with us until she 
was twenty. Then she went with Valentine.” His eyes burned 
on Lina’s eyes.. ‘““Was—was he good to her?” he demanded 
tensely. 

“No,” said Lina, flushing, “he was not. She left my father 
when I was three—then came all her success with her singing. 
She said—she’s told me how you used to help her—and to play on 
your violin for her to sing.” 

Martin Lowe got to his feet and began walking up and down the 
kitchen, up and down the kitchen. ‘Yes,’ he said, “I used to 
play for her to sing.” 

“Tea!” said Mrs. Lowe, less like an invitation than an ex- 
plosion. She pushed her husband toward a chair at the table, but 
he did not see her. While she and Lina sat down, he kept on with 
his caged walk about the room. 

“Here, in this very room,” he said, “winter evenings, summer 
evenings. I would stand there—she would stand there by the 
cupboard. The others would sit here—and she’d sing like an 
angel of God.” 

‘“‘Here’s your cup with two lumps in it,” said his wife; “best not 
let it get cold.” 

Lina stared about the kitchen. This, then, was the very house 
from which her mother had escaped, had made her way out with 
that young choir-leader and gone to the city, to life, to music, and 
to death. 

“Have you a picture of her—then?”’ Lina cried. 

With a manner of running from the room, Martin Lowe dis- 
appeared beyond an inner door. <A breath of cold air came from 
there, like the air of a yesterday. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lowe leaned toward her guest. This woman’s 
face was hard and pointed and terribly alert. She said in a tone 
of unexpected depth and richness: 

“He was always in love with her, you know. I expect you did 
know. She was no blood relation to any of them. Mart, he 
idolized her . . . The whole prairie knew that. And your ma 
was just as crazy about him only—she wanted to get away more’n 
she wanted him.” 

Lina stared at her. So that was it! That was why she had 
been told about “‘Mart’’ from the time that she could remember 
her mother, that mother who, then, had had everything excepting 
the one thing . 

He came back with the picture in his hands, and suddenly Lina 
saw how handsome he had been, the great frame, the deep eyes, 


the flickering brows, the heavy hair. He was a man of sixty. 
6l 





QLA cave of darkness pierced by a ray of splendor—an empty heart opening to 
the life it had never known—these were in the playing of Milo Jaquith. 


“Man-grown” when her mother had come there, he had watched 
her slow ripening to womanhood, had loved her and lost her and 
had never forgotten, as she had not forgotten. 

“Here,”’ he said. 

Something vast in Lina opened and closed as she looked on the 
picture of her mother at twenty—a picture that she had never 
seen—and whose untroubled beauty was like a wound. Lina 


lifted her eyes and saw that as the photograph had pierced her, 
62 


so it was piercing him. She took the picture, held it in her hands, 
and as she could not speak of it, she said: 

“The violin—do you play that now?” : 

At once he began that caged walking up and down again. 
“No,” he said. “No. No.” He said no more, and suddenly his 
wife laughed. 

“He did,” she said; ‘the played evenings till it almost drove me 
crazy—mournful pieces, nothing else.” 











She seemed to stop short of telling something more, and Lina 


id: 

That's what I do—play the violin, as best I can. I’m with 
some people who are playing tomorrow in Chicago—I left them 
to come here.” 

He looked at her sharply. ‘There’s a symphony concert in 
Chicago tomorrow night,”’ he said. “I read the advertisement. 
Jaquith plays.” : 

She nodded. “I’ve a little place in the orchestra.” 

“My Lord,” said Martin Lowe, “then you’ve heard him—Milo 
Jaquith.” ; vee 

“Ves,’’ she said, and said no more. But something like color or 
flowing line had come into her voice and into her face. 

Martin Lowe spoke as a man speaks of a god: “I read every 
word I can find about him. Once I thought I’d hear him before I 
die. But I guess not—I guess not.” 

She said, “‘He’s wonderful beyond words’’—that light and that 
color still in her voice, and then cried quickly: “But you!- Aren’t 
you playing down in Morrel’s Landing tonight? The whole town 
was covered: with posters about the Fiddlers’ Contest.” 

He dropped his eyes. ‘‘No,” he said.only. ‘‘No.”’ 

His wife laughed. ‘He means that for me,” she said harshly. 
“T gave away his fiddle. I expect I done wrong. But I couldn’t 
stand his mournful tunes every night, and us alone here—never a 
soul. He hasn’t any fiddle now.”’ 


BRUPTLY Lina understood her. ‘Here on‘this desolate farm, 
A away from living voices and events:.*. - She looked out at 
the yard deep and still in the snow, beginning to fall again. 
Her thought could understand the woman, but with her heart 
shejinderstood Martin Lowe. And how gallant he was! 

He lifted his eyes, and smiled, saying cheerfully: “If it hadn’t 
been for that, I expect I’d been down there, tuning up with the 
worst of them.” , 

Out of an unwilling pride his wife spoke. ‘‘‘He took a prize last 
year,” she said. 

As if to silence her, he began speaking his thoughts, his eyes 
again on those loosely clasped hands. 

“T guess she was right—I did play a lot of wailing music. I 
always liked that kind most as much as the dance ones. I didn’t 
blame her. But I took a lot of comfort ” He looked over in 
the-corner by the cupboard, as if he could still see someone stand- 
ing. theres for whom he played. “We used to plan,” he said, 
“your—yourmaandI .. . We were going to play for the whole 
world. Well, she did, I guess. And I’ve never been out of the 
State. Never across the state-line.”’ He laughed a little. “I 
thought I might go down to hear them tonight,” he said, “but 
the mare went lame yesterday.” He sighed, with the terrible 
patience of those who have had nothing. 

Lina stood up quickly. ‘I haven’t told you what I came for,” 
she said. ‘I will in a minute—but first: I left my violin down at 
the'station. Let’s go down and get it, and you play in the contest 
tonight.” 

He looked up, without entertaining the dream for an instant. 
“l'd-like mighty well to tuck a fiddle under my chin again,”’ he 

id. 


Said: 

“We'll go down,” said Lina, but he looked at.her incredulously. 

“The mare is lame,” he said gently. “And we haven’t got a 
telephone—and no neighbor that I’d ask to take anything out 
such a night.” 

Lina laughed. ‘Haven’t you ever walked four miles?” 

“Me! But you conldn’t get down there.” 

“Try me!” she cried. “I do miles and miles. Couldn’t we all 
walk down to the village, and go to the concert—and I’ll catch my 
0m at midnight instead of early in the morning.- You’ll go, Mrs. 

we?” 

“Me?” said Mrs. Lowe. “I wouldn’t cross the road to hear all 
the fiddles in the county. I’d cross the road and go the other 
Wway—excuse me. He can go,” she added magnanimously. 

“Let’s.be starting, then,’’ cried Lina. 

Still he looked at her unbelievingly. “You wouldn’t want me 
to use your fiddle,” he said. 

“T’d love to have you use my fiddle,”’ said Lina. 

Mrs. Lowe said shrilly: ‘““But you can’t go without your sup- 
pers!’ And when Lina smiled that aside, she cried: ‘‘Mart! You 
Must eat something.” 

And in her tone, Lina thought, leaped all that solicitude for his 
Stomach that she had denied him for his soul. The woman’s 
anxiety touched the girl, and she spoke to her gently—a good 
Creature, who brought some great fleece-lined rubber boots, the 
‘oo of her heart, and herself put them over the small buckled 


Mrs. Lowe said, “It’s a good thing you wrote you was coming— 
so he’s got on his best suit”—and herself brought his sheepskin 
coat. He was still saying hesitating, uncertain words as-they 
stepped outside. 

As they met the thick harsh rush of the cold Lina’s spirit rose to 
breast it, and she cried: ‘This is going to be wonderful! Oh I 
hope Mother knows.” 

He opened the gate for her and shut it sharply on his words: 
“No more than she’s ever known anything about me these thirty 
years—you can be sure of that.” Startled by the bitterness in his 
voice, she looked up at him. “I don’t believe in death and life 
mixing,”’ he explained grimly. 

And because-of the mask that had settled over his face, she 
tried to bring back its feeling, and said: ‘Tell me about my 
mother leaving this farm—didn’t she say good-by to you?” 

The kindness and the sadness came back upon his face like 
visible light. He said: “I know now that she did—but I didn’t 
know it then. She came to me by that gate, where I was tying up 
a rose-bush, and she kissed me—anybody passing might have 
seen her. She said: ‘Mart, don’t ever think I don’t love you!’ I 
guess she’d want me to tell you that. It was that night she went 
with him. But first we had the evening—playing and singing. 
She made me play for her—she sung ‘Annie Laurie’ like an angel 
of God—I can hear her voice whenever I try. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful how you can hear the voices of folks that have died—tones 
and drops and little lifts? I can hear hers now. . .” 

“Yes,” Lina said and thought, ‘‘Mixing death and life!” 

He went on as if she were not there: “‘And most always I hear 
her voice in ‘Annie Laurie.’ It kind of seems like her song—your 
ma’s and mine. When bedtime came that night, and I was put- 
ting away my fiddle, she whispered to me: ‘If I die, I’ll come and 
sing for you to play. And if you die, you come and play for me.’ 
I didn’t laugh at her—I thought too much of her.” He stopped, 
and said shortly, “I guess you know how much I thought of her,” 
and when Lina assented he seemed pleased. 

“Tt was that night she went with him,” he ended. “In the 
morning she was gone without any word. I never saw her any 
more. I didn’t blame her. She wanted to get out and try her 
wings. She was brave and she went. I wasa fool and I stayed.” 
He waved his arm, a gaunt circular motion, at the sleep of the 
farms and the hills. “She let her music get out of this,”’ he said, 
“and she gave it to folks. I kept mine in me and it turned to 
acid.” 

Lina cried gaily: “But you’re going to let it out tonight, re- 
member. I'll wager you'll be the best fiddler there!” 

He corrected her with bitterness. ‘Old fiddler,” he said, ‘old 
fiddler,” and added harshly: “Don’t you expect anything of me 
tonight. My wrist and my fingers are too stiff—I ain’t played in - 
two months—not since she gave away my fiddle—except as I’ve 
pretended I was playing sometimes.” He took her arm to guide 
her over the frozen furrows of the road. “I’ve walked with your 
—your ma a thousand times here,” he said. “Seems like you ought 
to be her.” 

She said softly: “Perhaps I am—a little. She never seems very 
far, somehow.” He said nothing. 


Ne they gave themselves silently to meeting the wind and 


snow. When they reached the main road the darkness 
had come down and the cold, which augured clearing clouds, 
was increasing; but if it occurred to Lina that now they might 
find a telephone at one or another of these isolated houses, and 
summon that hardy taxi driver, this seemed not to enter the 
thought of her companion, deep in his pioneer psychology of 
thrift. But so far she was enjoying her adventure, and now 
she raised her voice above the wind and said: 

“T haven’t told you what I came to see you about—besides just 
seeing you, you know, for Mother.” 

“Wasn’t that enough?” he said. “I’m going to live on this— 
seeing you, that belong to her. You look like her, some,” he 
added. “I think it’s your forehead . . .” 

It seemed a pity to break that with her news; but if she got her 
train at midnight, she wouldn’t perhaps see him again alone. But 
the wind was cutting and buffeting them, and this seemed no 
moment for her news to be given. She glanced up at the dogged 
figure, facing the storm as he had faced his life, and she thought of 
the old dreams of this man—of love, of music—coming back to 
his bleak world, lifting their heads, mounting into his darkness. 
How he must have longed to get away. As she looked at him, 
she could almost see above his head the long arc of his strong 
desire for flight. 

She thought: “Mr. Jaquith should see him,” and wished 
again: “If I had dared to let him (Continued on page —) 





“IT” is that quality possessed by 
some few persons which draws all 
others with its magnetic life force. 
With it you win all men if you are 
a woman—and all women if you 
area man. Without it you take a 
chance—and -are. not’ certain: of 
winning anyone, or of keeping him 
or her when won! 


The Story So Far: 


OHN GAUNT had risen from 
J squalor to luxury. by. his own 

efforts, and now, .a millionaire 
at forty; he felt that life, had 
nothing more to offer. His mag= 
netic personality had drawn to him women n of: all sorts, but not 
one of them had touched his heart until he met Ava Cleveland, 
an impoverished little sister of the rich who was struggling 
to keep up appearances for her profligate brother Larry and 
herself. 

They met in California and at sight of Ava, John Gaunt made 
a vow: this arrogant daughter of one of the oldest New York 
families, who obviously looked down on him as a guttersnipe 
millionaire, should one day belong to him. Ava, on the other 
hand, resented his interest in her, though she was forced to admit 
to herself that she found him attractive. 

Later on, in New York, the girl sought a position in John 
Gaunt’s office. Her creditors were threatening suits and her 
brother, who had remained in San Francisco in one of Gaunt’s 
offices, still clamored for money to help him out of numerous 
scrapes. Gaunt offered Ava a minor position, with a salary out 
of all proportion to the importance of the work, and, as Miss 
Clover, she entered the business world. 

Ava had let it be known among her friends that she was to be 
out of the city for an indefinite period and had taken refuge with 
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"Is your fiancée of your ‘orl 4 
“As if it mattered. - 


her old nurse in Brooklyn. Each evening she spent at the type 


writer, and at the end of two weeks she was able to type sum 
maries of her reading which Gaunt had asked her to write. | —. 

Gaunt had ordered Chang, his Chinese servant, to find out. , 
where Ava lived, but at the office he had maintained a “business, 2 
like attitude toward the girl. One day, however, his longing ~ 
was not to be denied and he asked her to dine with him. Ava 
refused—but she wanted to accept. 

“She shall—and I will,”” Gaunt said to himself, and he wrote 4 
telegram to San Francisco, for the reports he had received about 
Larry had put the boy in his power: and through the brother's 
weakness he would conquer Ava. 


I 


O LU was pressing Larry for money, and the intoxication 
of her evil personality and the lure of her little powders 
had begun already to undermine the boy’s weak 
and dull the inborn instinct for some kind of honor ia 

him. He was playing with Constance very little from inclina- 
tion now, and a good deal for the handsome presents she begall 





or mine?” asked Ava insolently. John Gaunt laughed. 
will be only she and I who count, under the stars.” 


to shower upon him. There was an elderly, fabulously rich 
widow too, weighing nearly two hundred pounds, whom he met at 
the polo club and who at once had manifested interest in his 
attractive personality. Ava’s influence until now had always 
stiffened his self-respect about women’s folly for him; but alone 
in San Francisco, his descent would be rapid. 

_John Gaunt continued to receive very indifferent reports about 
him. But he knew men well, and he knew that the only thing you 
cannot combat in them is weakness. Anything was possible 

a strong scamp, but a mere weakling, servant to all his 
own fancies and indulgences, could have only one end. And 


while, for Ava’s sake, he would be willing to avert misfortune as - 


ng as possible, when it became inevitable, it must be turned 
to his, John Gaunt’s advantage. He would await events about 
, and meanwhile let him have rope. All these things he 
mused over as he sat in his office resisting the temptation to open 
r. 
Chang had been further ordered to procure all up-to-date in- 
omation concerning Miss Cleveland and who were her friends— 
and John Gaunt was waiting for the report. 
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Chang brought it in 
a few moments later. 
There was nothing new 
except evidence of pov- 
erty. 

“T-suppose she eats no 
luncheon tosavemoney,”’ 
John Gaunt thought, 
and it annoyed him that 
he could not circumvent 
her in this. He remem- 
bered that in California 
she had taken interest 
in the food, and they had 
had quite a gourmet’s 
cynical conversation at 
dinner! It was certainly 
not to get thin that she 
was starving herself, 
either—she was the slen- 
derest rounded thing he 
knew. He looked sharply 
at Chang. 

“Ts she in actual want, 
Chang?” 

The servant’s face was 
like the Iohann’s in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

“It is certain to save 
is her wish. She walks 
from the subway—she 
takes a taxi to it. To 
walk in the city she 
might meet those who 
know her.” 

John Gaunt frowned. 
“Have you heard noth- 
ing from your opium 
dealing relatives, 
Chang?” 

“Not enough yet to 
She is being watched by 


Illustrations by 
John La Gatta 


tell, Sir—but there is a girl, Lo Lu. 
my brother.” 

There was nothing further to be learned, so Chang retired 
noiselessly, and John Gaunt, agitated at the thought of con- 
tinued temptation to open the door, followed him, and lunched 
at his club, and instead of returning to his office, did as he often 
did when in a bad mood—went to visit his institution in Brooklyn 
which took care of unprovided-for orphans, and illegitimate and 
abandoned babies. 

Next day Miss Shrimper was ordered to have a typewriter put 
on Miss Clover’s table and Ava began to type a short résumé of 
the information she had obtained from her perusal of the papers. 
It was very easy work for her because she had always been a 
clever letter-writer. She put the whole matter into six typed 
sheets and handed them to Miss Shrimper, who took them in to 
Mr. Gaunt. His practised judgment immediately appreciated 
the style and conciseness of the work. Quite apart from his 
personal interest in “Number Twenty-three,”’ she would become 
a valuable acquisition to his staff. Some of the sentences sug- 
gested a fine irony, intended or accidental. When she should be 
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completely conquered, and his to command, or worship, as 
seemed to him best, what marvelous hours they would have 
discussing things! 

“Send Miss Clover to me,” he said. Looking up at Miss 
Shrimper’s acid face he frowned slightly, and the elderly virgin 
took comfort from this. 

“She has done it badly and is going to hear of it!’ she thought 
with satisfaction, and her voice was more cordial when she 
transmitted the order to Ava. 

“You have succeeded remarkably well, Miss Clover,” John 
Gaunt said to Ava when she stood before him. “You are learning 
rapidly.” 

Ava looked up indifferently. “It did not require any fresh 
knowledge acquired in your admirable office to enable me to do so 
simple a thing as that,” she retorted. 

“No? I have underrated your intelligence, perhaps, then. 
You have a good sense of values—probably.”’ 

“T hope so. It is one of the qualities said to be developed in 
our wretched class, which seems to have few other virtues in your 
eyes.” 

“On the contrary, I think quite highly of many of the attributes 
of persons of breeding—when they live up to them.” 


va inclined her head but did not speak. John Gaunt 
thrilled when he noticed one of his big red roses nestling 
up near her white throat—they had lasted since Monday, then! 

“Have you heard of our mutual friends, the Merritons, lately?” 
he then asked. 

‘Naturally I have not.” 

“Why naturally? Have you quarreled with them?” 

Ava looked contemptuous. “No—but I am supposed to be in 
Virginia for a rest-cure with no correspondence allowed.” 

John Gaunt laughed. “Are you having a rest-cure?” He 
leaned back in his chair and examined her. Ava’s heart beat 
faster, so she drew herself up and answered: 

“My private affairs have nothing at all to do with you, Mr. 
Gaunt; as long as my work is satisfactory to you, we need have 
no conversation.” She turned towards the door to leave without 
his permission. 

“Stay, if you please,’ he ordered. “You can sit at that table 
and make a résumé of this report of the Commission on Copper.” 

A bright pink flush rose in Ava’s gardenia cheeks and blue fire 
flashed from her eyes. He was within his rights and yet she knew 
that he was doing this just to show his power over her. She 
forced her face to remain calm and her voice to be monotonous 
as she asked: 

“Will you order my machine to be moved, then—or am I to use 
this one?” and she pointed to a small one Miss Shrimper em- 
ployed when anything very private had to be accomplished in 
the Chief’s own room. 

“That one will do.” 

Ava took the report over to the table and sat down to read it. 
A beam of sunlight struck her head and the black hair seemed to 
have a bluish shade, so intensely black it appeared. She was a 
most delectable morsel for any man to gaze at. Her charms were 
obvious, with the obviousness of perfect, firm white flesh con- 
trasting with black hair and blue eyes; but there was something 
else beyond—some ambient sensuousness which had often 
driven men mad. 

John Gaunt felt that it was driving him mad; so, for the first 
time, he lost his keen judgment and committed what he after- 
wards knew was a stupidity. 

“T ask you again—will you dine with me, Miss Cleveland?” 

“There is no such person as Miss Cleveland in this office, Mr. 
Gaunt—you yourself discovered the name of Clover.” Ava 
looked up for a moment as she said this, and down again at the 
report, dismissing the subject in a grand way. 

John Gaunt frowned—he was nettled. 

“Well, then, Miss Clover, will you dine with me on Sunday 
after all?” 

“What for?” 

“The pleasure of conversation.” 

“T have nothing at all to say to you.” 

“Then I could look at you.” 

Ava gave him a withering glance. “Since I have known you 
I have learned that it is possible to have to come to anything— 
but for the present I am in a position to refuse either to be talked 
to or looked at out of office hours—by you, Mr. Gaunt.” 

John Gaunt was so angry that he laughed sardonically. ‘Do 
you remember when you held the ace of spades and the queen of 
hearts at Santa Barbara?”’ 

Ava could not recollect for a moment, and then the scene at 





Te? 
the Merritons’ came back to her. Her face showed that she 
remembered. a 

“You will have to use a lot of judgment before deciding whic 
you will play, won’t you?” 

“Yes, when the time comes.” 

They looked at each other defiantly. Then John Gaunt got 
up from his chair to pull up the blind, giving her more light for 
her work. As he came near her chair the temptation to touch 
her overcame his strong will and he passed his hand over her 
black head with a rough caress. Ava bounded up. =, 

“How dare you!” she whispered fiercely. ‘“‘You take advan- 
tage of my servitude without even offering to pay for it, a; 
business men should pay for what they want. If I have some. 
thing to sell I will sell it, and not have it stolen from me.” 

“Some day we will settle the price, then.” His face was as 
fierce as hers. 

Miss Shrimper knocked at the door then—perhaps fortunately, 
as both were worked up to a high emotional pitch. John Gaunt 
called, ‘“Come in,” while Ava took up the report to read. Some. - 
thing in her rebelled with indignation. She hated to have to dis- 
simulate before Miss Shrimper. She was furious with John 
Gaunt and with herself. The business Miss Shrimper had come 
upon was urgent and allowed of Miss Clover’s return to her own 
alcove while the master talked on his private wire; and contrary 
to her habit, Ava went out in the luncheon hour. She felt that 
she would prefer not to be alone in the building. mo 

John Gaunt was extremely annoyed with himself. He had 
made a false move—hurried matters and put Ava on a justified 
defensive. She was too clever not to know that she had affected 
him strongly. This would give some power into her hands. Yes, 
the whole thing was a blunder—and John Gaunt felt less sur 
of himself than he had felt for perhaps twenty years. 

That night in his apartment as he sat by the big log fire al 
with his cats, a strange sense of melancholy and loneliness o 
came him. Every fiber of his being longed for Ava. He had 
deed underestimated her. The quality she had shown in he 
résumé was remarkable—incisive and exact. Her grit in having 
learned to type so soon—the dignity of her attitude! Would 
ever come into his arms willingly? 
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Then, with some strange subconscious sentiment, he went to 
the phonograph and put on a record of John McCormack singing 
“All Alone.” The hackneyed sweet air and the heartaching 
words seemed to express just what John Gaunt was feeling. 

it was not until the last notes died in the scratching of the <7 
that he remembered to smile with half whimsical, half cynical 


understanding of his own mood. 










HINGS were growing very difficult in San Francisco for Larry, 
His nameless charm always made him friends for a time, and 
then when they discovered how little there was behind it, the mea 
fell away, though they seldom disliked him. Women always 
spoiled and forgave him, as they invariably do when a m 
possesses that magic quality of “It”—that strange physical 
magnetism which emanates unconsciously from certain beir 
and which they lose once self-consciousness sets in. 
Larry was as utterly sure of himself as though he had been 
rich as John Gaunt and as handsome as the Apollo Belved 
Everything that happened to him was either good or bad luck= 
never his own fault. As a lover, he left little to be desired while 
the emotion lasted, and as soon as it began to wane, a 
could exceed his ruthlessness. But the one thing which made him 
really ineffectual was his weakness of character, which, in the end,, 
always lost him the game. John Gaunt’s “It” was infinitely 
stronger because of his iron will and self-mastery; and Ava’s 
because, although she was still far from complete master oF 
herself and her moods and desires, she yet always had had de> 
termination, and could force herself to do anything she felt at the 
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time was necessary. OF 
San Francisco society had been delightful to the scapegrace 
Larry, and the rich widow was quite maudlin about him. Con- 
stance was dying of chagrin and anxiety, but underneath there 
was something of the mother spirit in her; and when she found out 
that Larry was taking drugs she faced him with it. Fortunately 
it was on one of the days when Lo Lu was absent and he was 
feeling mentally and physically depressed. He did not deny the 
charge—he used his gift of sophistry and his charming voice to 
make Constance feel that it was entirely owing to her caprices 
with him that he had turned in desperation to forgetfulness! 
Constance jumped at this idea—it salved some of her hurt 
vanity. She put forward a plan for him to marry Mrs. Peter 
V. Bromworth. No man could really be interested in her two 
hundred pounds of firm flesh, Constance felt, and Larry, with no 
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with no 


‘What are you going to do with your 


Monetary cares, might be easier to handle. She did not know 
that the whip of Lo Lu’s rapacity had already made the boy dis- 
honest and might soon land him in prison. He had helped him- 
self to many small sums of the money allowed him by John 
Gaunt for entertainment, which he believed could never be 
traced. And now a wonderful gamble in bootlegging was pro- 
posed to him by a man whom Lo Lu had introduced to him— 
and if he could only get five thousand within a month, a turnover 
of twenty-five thousand was an absolute certainty! 


life when your exile is over?” asked Gaunt. “'I 
may marry, said Ava. A sudden twinge like a sword thrust went through Gaunt’ s side. 


He must just put this through quietly and then—yes—he 
would really let Mrs. Peter V. Bromworth annex him—but only 
if Constance promised to go on being kind! Constance was 
overcome when he put this point up to her. 

With Ava near to bully him into fairly decent behavior, the 
bootlegging gamble could never have obtained a hearing—but 
alone, he could not resist. He wrote his sister another implor- 
ing letter. She must get him money somehow, just to carry him 
over. She must have saved something (Continued on page ~“ 











66 OW did you get here?” 
“Over the mountains.” 
“With a wagon-train?”’ 
“Some of the way, then 
alone.” 

“Why did you separate from the train?” 

‘“‘There were a massacre.” 

“Indians?” 

“Tnjuns.” 

Pressed for further 

articulars, the boy— 

e could not have been 
more than fifteen or 
sixteen—shuddered 
convulsivelyfrom head 
to foot, covered his 
eyes with his hands as if to shield them 
from some terrible sight, and cried, ‘‘Oh, 
Gawd!” 

He either could not or would not talk 
about the massacre. And the hunter, who 
had found him mazed, dazed, lost and on 
the verge of starvation, suppressed what- 
ever curiosity he may have felt, and at- 
tended, with a kind of disparaging charity, 
to the stranger’s immediate needs. —_ 

After all, the hunter may have thought, DSicces 
one massacre is very much like another: 2 
sudden war-cries, shots, screams, oaths, 
grunts, scalps torn from the living and the 
dead, from the mutilated and the ravished, bullet- 
riddled wagons burning steadily in the night—silence. 

The history of the gold rush to California, and of the 
years which followed, up to the building of the Union 
Pacific Railway, and the passing of the wagon-train as a 
means of locomotion, is filled with massacres. Some- 
times there were.survivors; growing children were spared 
to be reared in the Indian fashion, handsome young 
women to become the wives of Indian chiefs and the 
mothers of their children. And sometimes persons left for dead 
came to life and made their escape, and sometimes persons were 
overlooked in the darkness and the confusion. 

The hunter imagined that the boy was one of the latter. He 
had all his hair for one thing, and asked if he had been clubbed 
or wounded, he merely shook his head and moaned. 

The hunter pitied the boy. 

“More’n likely,” he thought, “he saw things happen to his 
own mother right before his own eyes. No wonder he doesn’t 
want to think about it, let alone talk about it.” 

“What's your name, boy?” 

“Abraham Todd.” 

“Got any folks in Californy?” 

“Nope.” 

“Back East?” 

“Nope.” 

“Tt’s just as I thought,” thought the hunter. “He and his 
folks was all together, and they was all finished off in the mas- 
sacre. The poor feller! He ain’t got nobody but me.” 

John Larkin, the hunter, was himself a reticent man. And 
silence suited him. Abraham Todd being the most silent boy 
he had ever seen, he adopted him, not legally of course, and 
taught him to hunt. In the summer they supplied some mush- 
room mining-camps with trout and deer meat, and in the winter 
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@.The hunter thought, ‘His folks was all finished off in 
the massacre. Poor feller! He ain't got nobody but me.” 


they trapped, and made collections of furs which could be 
exchanged in Sacramento for gold dust. 

Abraham Todd became known as Abe Larkin, and the fact 
that he had survived a massacre, and could draw as fine a bead 
as has ever been drawn in the Sierras, and seldom spoke, gave 
him a certain local celebrity. 

Seeing him pass, an old-timer might say to a newcomer: 
“See that feller? That’s Abe Todd. His folks was all mas- 
sacred by Indians, and all the other folks in the wagon-train. 
He seed his mother and his three sisters—you know—and he 
seed their scalps tore off them. And he ain’t never got over 
seein’ what he saw. It crazed him. See there? See him pass 
his hand across his eyes? That’s to shut out the sight that he 
can’t never stop seein’ . But you’d ought to see him shoot! 
Up to eighty or a hundred yards he can hit anything that he 
can see, and hit it quick.” 

One day John Larkin fell foul of a grizzly’bear, and by the 
said bear was well and truly massacred. Abe Larkin came 
upon’ the scene too late to do more than shoot through the 
bear’s right eye into its brain, and pile the body of his bene- 
factor high with rocks so that wolves and other vermin should 
not get at it. 


a six-shooter, and turned cowboy. 








Then he came down out of the mountains, more- 
silent and introspective than ever, exchanged his long rifle for - 
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But wherever he drifted up and.down California, the tale of 
the massacre which he had survived and of his skill and expedi- 
tion with firearms followed him and found him out and made a 
marked man of him. 

The tale of the massacre lost nothing in the many tellings. 
There were details so revolting that men spoke of them to each 
other with lowered voices, and would not even hint at them 
when women were present. 

It seemed that the wagon-train had been ambushed and taken 
completely by surprise. The resistance of the men had been 
feeble, and more than half of the company had been taken 
prisoners. With the prisoners the Indians had amused them- 
selves for two whole days and nights, as long in fact as any- 
erm bling life and the power to feel pain could be kept 
in them. 

The boy Larkin, it seemed, had hidden himself in a cleft 
between two rocks and had seen all that took place. His sisters 

ere were five of them, it seemed—had been famous for their 
beauty, their modesty and their innocence. With his beautiful 
T, it seemed, the entire company of wagon-train men had 
chivalrously in love. 
_No wonder he was queer. No wonder he was silent and some- 
limes passed his hand in front of his eyes as if to shut out terrible 
sights, and sometimes in his sleep, and even when he wasn't 
sleeping, cried out suddenly, “Oh, Gawd!” 

No wonder at all. And then you must remember that although 
he had been only fifteen years old at the time, he might at least 

ve rushed out upon the savages and died in defense of those he 

But he hadn’t. He had remained hidden in the cleft 


n the two rocks, suffering from the fate of others; and 
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from the knowledge that he was not 
brave enough to come out Jike a man 
and share that fate with them. No 
wonder he was queer! More than 
queer. Downright crazy at times. 

There was the story of the Indian 
boy with the broken leg. Larkin 
had found this boy in a dying con- 
dition, miles from anywhere, had 
given him water and food, set and 
splintered the broken leg, taken up 
the boy on the saddle behind him 
and carried him to the nearest settle- 
ment. Now what was that, con- 
sidering how Larkin had suffered at 
the hands of Indians, but the act of 
a crazy man? 

“Why,” people said, “he’s so 
plumb crazy that he didn’t know 
it was an Indian that ought to be 
left to starve and die right where he 
lay, seein’ what. Indians had done to 
him and his’n. He just thought it 
was a little boy that were hurt and 
needed help. Crazy!” 

And indeed it did seem a little 
curious that he could look upon any 
Indian, grown or ungrown, male or 
female, without hatred. The aloof 
tolerance of the law-abiding might 
have been understood and con- 
doned, but the fact that Larkin went out of his way to be kind to 
Indians and to do them little services was not. When he rode 
the ranges he preferred an Indian for a companion, and when in 
the fall of seventy-six he actually took up his residence with a 
small tribe of Indians not yet civilized out of Monterey County, 
there were persons who said that he ought to be committed to 
the state asylum for the insane. 

What pleasure could he take in being among those who had 
so wronged him? It was all very well, doubtless, to be a Chris- 
tian, but so complete a turning of the other cheek was mushy 
and revolting. When Larkin rode into Monterey to make pur- 
chases, there were people who turned their backs and pretended 
that they did not see him. It is doubtful if he cared. 

Burnt a fine golden brown, tall, forbidding and silent, he may 
have cared and he may not. It was impossible to tell. 

Time passed. An Indian chief well-known in the bars and 
gambling-houses of Monterey was found in the dry bed of the 
Salinas River, foully murdered, scalped and mutilated. No hue 
and cry was raised, of course. But certain wise men of the town 
did a good deal of thinking, and the next time Larkin rode down 
Alvarado Street they had a good look at him, and wondered if 
what they had been thinking was not the true explanation of 
much that had been puzzling to them and others. Another Indian 
was found brut&lly killed and the wise men of Monterey chuckled. 

“Now,” they said, “we know what that Abe Larkin is up to. 
He’s agoing to live with them there Indians until the last livin’ 
one of them has been found dead and scalped.” 

They chuckled. It was to them a superb ideal of vengeance 
—to wipe out one by one an entire tribe just as his own family 
and his companions of the wagon-train had been wiped out 
during those hideous days and nights in the fall of ’51. 

Larkin came and went. He was almost a hero. Another 
Indian was murdered. And one of those who had previously 
turned his back on Larkin now offered to hold his horse for him 
while he made his purchases. 

That Larkin finally married the widow of the third Indian, 
and made himself responsible for her and for her exceedingly im- 
mature offspring, in no way lowered the esteem in which he was 
now held. 

“You jes’ watch,” said the wise men, “and see what he does 
to that ’ere squaw and them kids. He’ll beat them up same as 
any Indian husband has a right to do, and one day he’ll beat them 
once too often. You got to admire him for layin’ low all these 
years and waitin’ for a good chance.” 

But if Larkin ever did beat his Indian wife and her babies, 
he did not beat them to death. The tribe moved to a less civilized 
county, and Larkin brought his family to Monterey. He had 
plenty of gold.. He bought a heuse which was part adobe - 
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G,'Yes,”’ cried 
Larkin, ‘‘I 
did see all 


them things. 
And it spoiled 


my whole 


life.” 


part board and batten, tilled a small piece of ground, and settled 
down to mind his own business. 

One by one the old people who had known all about him from 
the beginning of things died off. And gradually, although he 
was still pointed out as the sole survivor of a massacre, the 
story about him became almost hopelessly mixed and garbled. 
It was perhaps no longer even interesting. He had survived a 
massacre. The horrors that he had seen had made him queer. 

Great changes came after a while to Monterey. The Spaniards 
were cheated and despoiled, and their day passed. The old 
adobes were torn down to make room for small-town business 
buildings, and other horrors of American architecture. And 
when a prisoner in San Quentin confessed that it was he who had 
killed and mutilated the three Indians, few recalled that Abe 
Larkin’s name had once been connected with those murders. 

Larkin’s wife died. Her children, with the exception of one 
comely daughter, married and went their ways. The comely 
daughter remained with Larkin, married a handsome Spaniard, 
and turned the adobe room of his house and the garden off it into 
a tamale parlor. She became fat and witty and successful. Every 
night there were pleasant gatherings, which ate and drank and 
talked and sang and even danced when the mood was on them. 
Tina’s husband, Tony, made music for them on his guitar. And 


old man Larkin sat in a corner, silent, brooding, perhans not 
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right in his mind, sometimes shielding his eyes with his hands, as 
if to shut out from them some terrible sight. 

But nobody paid much attention to him. He was a fixture, 
like the black hewn beams. Hearing something of his story, new- 
comers were at first a little embarrassed and perhaps awed by his 
presence; but they soon grew used to him. He never joined ina 
conversation, or kept time to music with his foot, or in any way 
seemed to know what was going on. 

About the year 1921 there was a revival of interest in early 
California history. Old stories were told over again. Diaries 
and memorials found their way into print, and tourists were 
advised to visit Tina’s Tamale Parlor if they wished to see m 
the flesh and blood a genuine survivor of a genuine massacre. 

One night four masculine tourists, already somewhat merty 
when they arrived, had motored over to have a look at Abe 
Larkin and to sample Tina’s tamales and her Spanish red. 

By the time Larkin had drifted into his usual corner, the 
four tourists had finished one bottle of the Spanish red and 
ordered another. They felt themselves to be in romantic suf 
roundings, and their tongues were loosened. After Larkin had 
taken his place, they stole covert glances at him. 

“Think what those old eyes have seen!” said one of them, 
and of Tina, who was in the act of opening the second bottle, he 
inquired, ‘How old is he, anyway?” 

















“Must be ninety,” said Tina, and out came the cork at which 

was tugging, with a pleasant pop. 

“Don’t he ever talk about the massacre?” 

Tina shrugged her fat shoulders. “I never hear him.” 

The second tourist spoke. 

“You got to use your imagination to think what it must ’a’ 
been like—the wagons pulled by oxen, goin’ along about a mile an 
hour, dust hangin’ over them like a circus tent and going along 
with them—night comin’ on . . .” 

“In books,” said the third tourist, “it most often took place— 
that is, the massacre did—just as the wagon-train was passing 

m igh what is generally described as a ‘narrow defile.’ ” 

What did they usually attack for?” asked the first tourist. 

“To get the loot,” said the second, “and for the fun of the 

—free rifles, free horses, free women, and sometimes free 


“And then,” said the first tourist, “it was their country after 
all, and they had a right to keep people out if they could.” 

“If they had kept us out,” said the third tourist, “there 
Wouldn’t of been no progress, no culture.” 

At this point old man Larkin turned his head a little toward 
them as if he wished to listen to what they had to say. 

And anyway,” the third tourist added, “they hadn’t ought 

to of tortured their prisoners.” 


“They sure did know all about torture,” said the fourth 
tourist. “How’d you like to be setting out for California on 
your honeymoon, and be captured by Indians, and kept alive, 
and lookin’—while they finished off your wife? A feller down- 
town told me that this old man Larkin saw his mother tortured 
and scalped and five beautiful sisters—he saw every man, woman 
and child in the train put to death by slow torture . . .” 

In their wanderings, it seemed that the four tourists had 
picked up a good deal of early frontier lore, and now over a 
third bottle of Spanish red they did their best to cap each other’s 
stories of Indian atrocities and to horrify each other. And 
this part of their conversation cannot very well be printed. 
When they had run out of ammunition, the first tourist said: 

“Now ain’t them things awful to think about?” 

And the second tourist said: 

“Yes, and I bet old Larkin there saw all them things with 
his own eyes. And no wonder it made him gaga.”’ 

A sudden strong, clear voice was heard in the room. The four 
tourists, sobered and abashed, stared at old man Larkin. He 
had risen to his feet, and his eyes seemed to be on fire. 

“Yes,” he cried, ‘I did see all them things with my own eyes. 
And it spoiled my whole life and made me crazy. Only you got 
one thing wrong. It weren’t the Injuns that massacred us that 
time. It were us that massacred them.” ve 









































QSarah had not been 
prepared for the burst 
of agony in Thady's 
young voice, the terrible 
words that she would 
hear all her life long. 


66 HE lays there very quiet,” Nelly Curley Kilrane, stout, 


matronly, handsome and cheerful at forty, said in an 

aside. “But she don’t miss much—that one. It’s 

almost like havin’ an infant in the house again, the 
way she does be watchin’ this an’ that!’ 

“She’s a very great age, surely,”” Mrs. Callahan, who by right 
of her eldest daughter having married Nelly’s youngest brother 
could claim a pleasant kinship in this warm winter kitchen, 
answered with a little sigh. It was not a sigh of distress, it was 
merely an automatic tribute to the weariness and weight of 
the long years. “Mrs. Foy,” added Mrs. Callahan, pondering, 
“Mrs. Foy was old when I was young—she was for a troot’. 
She must be close to a hunder’, Nelly,’’ she finished, struck. 

“She is that!’ Mrs. Kilrane agreed, with a nod. And she 
smiled at the little wreck of flesh and bones, small bones and 
very little flesh, that was curled upon a sort of couch in the 
warmest corner of the room. 

Old Mrs. Foy stared at the smile with a baby’s, or a monkey’s, 
solemn non-comprehension for a few seconds. Then her small 
face, composed of many fine, rounded folds of brown leather and 
ringed with deeper brown liver-spots, broke into a sunburst of 


ee and her eyes blinked in appreciation and pleasure. 
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Her sunken mouth twisted on its tightly drawn gathering-string, 
and she jerked the little bald, pink skull over which a crocheted 
cap was tied with purple ribbons. About her mouth were patches 
of soft hair like fur; over her thick quilted wrapper she wore a 
knitted shoulder cape of purple and black. 

“She likes to be noticed,” observed Nelly, in an aside, with 
another brightly encouraging smile for the old woman. “Big Jim 
thinks the world an’ all of her,’’ observed Mrs. Kilrane. ‘‘She’s 
his grandmother’s aunt, mind you, an’ she’s me own Grand- 
father Foy’s stepmother. The Foys an’ the Kilranes an’ the 
Cost’los all merrid back into the same fam’lies. Me grandfather's 
stepmother, that’s what she is,” Nelly repeated. ‘The children 
does forever be askin’ me what she is to me, an’ to them, but 
that’s as near as I can get to it!” 

“She’s surely a great age, whativer!’’ Mrs. Callahan repeated 
mildly. And for a long time there was silence in the kitchen. 

Not a dead silence, however; it was a silence fraught with 
vitality and content. An electric bulb, dangling on a raw green 
cord from the center of the discolored ceiling, flooded the room 
with light. The gas-stove purred hearteningly, sweet potatoes 
were baking in the lower oven for the approaching meal, and in 
the upper the layers of a chocolate cake were browning. 

Outside, a devastating rain was sluicing in gray sheets across 
the city. The streets were empty, except for the gasping rushes 
of men and women from subway hoods to drug-store doorways, 
or into the shabby brownstone entrances. 

From the front elevation these dark brown houses, rows and 
rows and blocks and blocks of them, presented a sufficiently 
desolate aspect. But from the rear, where the light from a 
hundred kitchens streamed forth across the oblongs of the shabby, 
empty back yards, and was laced with a hundred flapping and 
empty clothes-lines, an entirely different picture was presented. 
Here homely comfort and even hilarity and luxury reigned. Life 
hummed and buzzed and sang over and over again the roaring 
saga of Irish-American kitchens. 

Mrs. Kilrane’s was one of the most prosperous. She kept her 
domain of two fairly light and two extremely dark rooms in good 
order, but it was only in this apartment that she took any 
interest. All the living of the family was done in the large, com- 
fortable, shabby kitchen, where Mrs. Kilrane was baking and 
washing dishes and scraping vegetables today, and where Mrs. 
Callahan sat with her damp skirts turned back over her knees 
and her feet to the warmth of the stove, and where Old Lady 
Foy was curled in a fearsome welter of discolored comforters, 
blankets, pillows and shawls, on an old couch. 

She rarely left her fastness in these cold winter days, old Mrs. 
Foy. Yet hers was not the neglected, lonely old age that comes 
sometimes to much richer and more clever and socially far more 
important women. The radio that young Jim had established 
close beside her couch could be intelligently manipulated by her 
lean little old hands, she listened to the phonograph records 
appreciatively, and often absorbed enough of the general con- 
versation that went on in the kitchen to amaze Nelly. She had 
an old prayer-book, illustrated with strangely simple woodcuts 
of the Mass, its worn pages slipping free of their binding, its 
leather cover a soft and mellowed brown, its print enormous, 
and she had a jingling rosary known as “me crozier.” When she 
could not go to church she would busy herself with book and 
beads for an hour or two, absorbed in her devotions, raising 
reverent old eyes to an imaginary altar. And sometimes she 
would emit a shrill cackle of laughter at the comic strips in 
newspapers. ‘ 

“That’s the time he had thim, in the latther ind!” she would 
exult, rocking with triumph. 
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Best of all, she had the devoted attention of her 
children’s children’s children. They included her 
in everything they said and did; she had only to 
exhibit an interest in this subject or that to have big, 
clumsy, dirty Jim, black from the coal-yards, and 
buxom, practical Nelly become as tenderly solicitous  “ 
as young parents over her. Sometimes, when she 
felt captious and puckered her little mouth scorn- 
fully at her food, Nelly would coax and feed her 
like a small child, clucking to her the while. 

Today she watched Mrs. Callahan with bright, 
curious eyes like those of a bird. 

“Vou’re Aggie Grogan?” she presently asked 
shrilly. 

“T’m Aggie’s Aggie, that merrid Matt Callahan,” 


able smile. 

“YVou’ve childer’?’”’ queried the voice the world 
had heard for nearly a hundred years. 

“Indeed I have, thin, why wouldn’t I? I’ve four, 
an’ one angel,” Mrs. Callahan admitted, with a 
smile and a sigh. “I’ve three ger’rls merrid, an’ a 
boy Jim. I lost a little one—he was run down in 
the street on me.” 

“It’s har’rd to bury thim,” observed old Mrs. 


Foy. “Didn’t I have one drowned on me? One  S 


hour the child fought in the watther for his loife—an’ me 
watchin’. He’d be eighty the day.” 

“Fighty, is it?’ Mrs. Callahan repeated. ‘Me little Paul’d be 
twinty-four—he come next to Mary,” she mused. 

“The ger’rl I lost would be thirty, all but,” Mrs. Kilrane con- 
tributed, from the sink. “She was a very healthy little ger’rl, 
except that she couldn’t breathe at all.” 


ND again silence fell. Neighbors came and went, traversing 
the grimy dark hallways and opening the black doors, to 
reach this haven of light and warmth and peace. Young Mrs. 
Reilly, with a heavy baby in her arms and another, all tough 
curls, tears, smears, greasy romper and resentful blue eyes, 
clinging to her draggled apron, came in with a custard baked in 
a cracked blue and white bowl, for ‘‘Grammer.”” Mrs. Rowe 
came majestically in, with reports of police court doings; she 
was suing the janitor for giving young John Rowe a “clip that 
would make an idiot of annyone but Jawny.” Pretty Clara 
O’Neill, the recently married, came in, with questions to which 
all these older women brought an absorbed and expert knowl- 
edge. It was agreed that Clara might expect new responsi- 
bilities before January came again. 

“I'd be glad, except for the one thing that Tom’s mother’ll 
be so tickled, and have everyone prayin’ for me, and make me 
feel like a fool!’ Clara admitted, with a care-free laugh of the 
young and beloved and childless woman. ‘You don’t have to 
bother much with them nowadays; sure everything’s laid down 
for you and done for you, so that it’s no more trouble havin’ one 
than not!” she added comfortably. 

Mrs. Callahan and Mrs. Kilrane exchanged a level, patient 
glance without comment. 

“I’ve borne fourteen of thim,” old Mrs. Foy said suddenly, 
an’ I wouldn’t know what to do wit’ a little one-een this day, no 
more than if you’d give me a baby iliphant!” 

Mrs. Callahan finished her tea. She was spending the night in 
the apartment directly overhead, where Kitty Cullinan’s husband 
lay desperately ill. “I doubt will Frank Cullinan get through 
the night itself,” she said, with a sigh, taking her departure. 
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Mrs. Callahan responded, with her broad, comfort- 2 — 
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“Sure, he’s very bad wit’ the stren’th of the wakeness that comes 
over him, an’ nothin’ lays good on him excipt it’d be a taste of 
soup you’d get no flavior out of but the spoon!” 

“He wint into a passperation wud wash him out of the bed 
itself,’ Nelly said, shaking her head mournfully. 

“He have a color of pie-crust onto him,’”’ Mrs. Callahan added. 

“Did she have the priest in to him, Aggie?” 

‘‘Well, indeed she did, thin! They said the ger’rls all was 
yellin’ blue murder the whole while,” Mrs. Callahan said mildly. 
“ ‘You’re enough to kill your poor father, let alone the pneu- 
money,’ I said to that big bould-faced one. ‘He’s dyin’ on us, 
she says. ‘Oh, Papa—Papa!’ ‘L’ave God take him,’ I tould her. 
‘Don’t rush him.’ ”’ 

“You had her on that!’’ Mrs. Kilrane said, with relish. 

“Annie,” Mrs. Callahan added, after a silence, “hasn’t had 
her clothes off these t’ree nights. She sint Georgie out to buy 
her five cents’ worth of black dye today,” continued the visitor, 
with a resigned sigh, “‘an’ ’twas thin, I think, she give up hope. 
She tould me she hadn’t been a night out of her bed since Lizzie’s 
weddin’.”” Mrs. Callahan laid her hand on the door. “She’s 
asleep,” she said, glancing at old Mrs. Foy, who had indeed fallen 


into a light doze. 
73 





“She’s half awake and half 
asleep like that most of the 
time,” Nelly, continuing her 
own activities, commented un- 
disturbed. ‘‘Manny’s the time 
we'll think she’s asleep,” she 
continued, ‘‘an’ she’s takin’ in 
everything we does be sayin’, 
as bright as a button. An’ 
there’re other times she doos 
seem to go ’way off into space, 
like, an’ see through the walls!”’ 
And Nelly crossed herself, as 
one whose feet had strayed 
alarmingly near to the un- 
canny. “You’d wonder what 
she thinks about!’’ she said. 

Mrs. Foy opened her eyes 
widely, blinked, settled herself 
like an aroused chicken, half 
shut her lids, and fell into deep 
thought again. 

It was not that she saw 
through the walls of the city 
tenement; they had vanished. 
The warmth, the light, the 
bustle of Nelly’s kitchen had 
vanished. Old Lady Foy had 
vanished. In her place there 
stood a sixteen-year-old girl, 
her head shawled, her feet bare, 
her young body braced against 
the wet, warm spring wind that 
blew across Lough na Mour. 





ouGcH NA Movr. And a soft 
| be May Sunday when clouds 
ballooned creamy white against 
a pale blue sky, and ballooned 
creamy white in the blue wa- 
ters of the lake. Skylarks were 
whirling up into the sweetness 
of the peat—how the peat 
scented the air on a May morn- 
ing! And the first primroses 
were starring the grass. 

Molloy’s potato patch had 
pushed little green sprouts 
through the rain-soaked earth; 
long, straggling furrows with 
the feathery little potato plants 
topping them. Soon they’d 
be little trees only a couple of 
spans high, like miniature oaks. 
Potato plants. Jim Shea had 
crawled to shelter, once, right 
under the eyes of the watching 
soldiers, between those tiny 
trees, lying quiet among them 
for hours, inching his way on 
toward the strand and the boat. 

And hadn’t the King’s men 
“pathrolled” the field all the 
while! 

Sarah Graney that lived with the Foys. That’s who the young 
girl was, sixteen, and slim, with a mass of dark curls on her slender 
shoulders. Sarah Graney come out to Lough na Mour, to have 
» look at the spring and get the feel of sunshine back into her 

ones. 

The cattle were all dead; it had been a hard winter. Only 
a little grain would have kept the poor creatures alive, with all 
that they meant in comfort and prosperity. But that little grain 
had been wanting. 

There were no cows grazing over the flats. “It’ll be a queer 
spring at all, wit’ never a calfeen in it whatsoever!’ the older 
persons had said sadly. 

But Sarah Graney was only sixteen then, and by some miracle 
of youth and resilience and tenacity she had lived, when so many 
had died, and now that the bitter winter was over, she had no 
quarrel with life. 

Death from hunger was a reality in Sarah’s world, taken for 
pronted, with all other realities, by the unquestioning philosophy 
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It was strangely satisfying 
to have lived a hundred 
years, and in the end to be content. 





of sixteen. The land and the lough, the cabins and the trees, 
the rabbits that ran across the roadways, and the fish in the 
waters of the lake, and even a heavy percentage of those in the 
sea, all belonged to “very rich, grand lor’rds,”’ who lived in 
London town. Who had given them the land, and the right to 
everything produced thereon, Sarah never questioned. Enough 
that it was theirs, and when they had a poacher shot, or clapped 
on a new tax that made the old women groan with fresh despair, 
or demanded that the cheeses and the butter and the cream be 
packed up and shipped to England away from the wistful, quiet 
children and the blue-faced, famished little babies, they were only 
acting within their rights. 

Sarahi’s father had been shot, indeed, for expressing himself 
too freely about the Irish Merchant Marine. Even her mother 
didn’t dare whisper to her now that there had been a line of ships 
all ready to sail from the big harbor town, and years of prosperity 
and plenty all ready to follow in their wake. The “very rich, 
grand lor’rds” hadn’t wanted these ships to sail, because of other 
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merchant ships that had to sail from 
mighty England, and so that was the 
end of that, and incidentally the end 
of Sarah’s father. 

He had left five small children, one 
unborn, behind him; Sarah’s mother, with the two younger 
babies in her lap, had spent the last night of his life with him, 
in the little jail, talking—talking—weeping—trying in her 
stupid, inarticulate way to comfort him for the fact that he 
might not go on living—big, laughing, cheerful, black-browed 
Jim, who was but twenty-seven, after all!—and that she and 
his children must, without him. 

But this was before Sarah’s memory began. She remembered 
black winters, black shabby shawls wrapped tightly about bent, 
cold women, black fireplaces sending black peat-smoke into the 
darkened cabins, and black spots on the very potatoes—the black 
spots that mean ruin. 

Stewards, lawyers, overseers, spies, agents, collectors, gombeen- 
men—sure the “very rich, grand lor’rds’” kept an army of them 
la the place! There was never a lad got the price of a few pigs 
together but they knew it, and they’d clap a charge on the poor 
feller, to meet it! The women drew themselves aside and lowered 
their eyes when the roaring, drinking, yelling lot of them went by 


in their jaunting cars on the 
muddy, quiet roads. 

* Sarah remembered these, and 
remembered the time they shot 
poor Pad Graney, her father’s 
cousin, for bagging a couple of 
hares. Did the “very rich, grand 
lor’rds”’ want them poor little rab- 
bits in London? It seemed likely, 
for the authorities made short 
work of Pad. He was an inno- 
cent, harmless old man, too, drove 
desperate, the women said, by the 
needs of Maggie Graney, his dead 





son’s wife. Sure, the day they 
killed Pad they said Maggie's 
babies were all in the bed, biting 
their little hands and crying with 
hunger. 

Not one of them got through 
the next winter, neither Maggie 
nor her mother, nor one of the 
four picked sparrows of crying 
babies. Sarah remembered Mag- 
gie Graney coming over to their 
house, her white face like wax 
against her black shawl. Sarah’s 
mother, from her own poor store. 
had offered the caller a sup of 
goat’s milk and a soured, greenish 
potato. But Maggie had no taste 
for food at all upon her then, she 
had explained, fixing her hostess 
with apathetic and sunken eyes. 

Everyone was dying; in every 
dark cabin were wasted, white- 
faced men and women, silent, ex- 
cept when they coughed in the 
peat-smoke. The little milk and 
butter there was must be sent 
away; the ducks and eggs and 
chickens were sent away, and 
nothing ever came back. No 
money, no flour, no sugar—only 
the agents stopping their big 
horses near the cabin and flicking 
their whips while they talked of 
fresh taxes—fresh collections. 

There was a Queen not much 
older than Sarah on the throne 
of far-away England. Sarah won- 
dered sometimes vaguely what 
she wanted with the poor little 
fowls, and the eggs, and the milk. 
Wasn’t there chickens and cows 
in England, then? 

But she forgave them every- 
thing, the Queen, the rich, grand 
lor’rds, the agents, until it came 
to Thady. Thady was her brother, 
a wild, lean, black-headed big 
fellow who talked of taking her 
and Mom to America. Sure, 
nothing was so hard, with Thady 

in it. He’d a way of making them hope for better times; in- 
deed, he made bad times better. Thady had his own way of 
getting hold of a fish or a fowl, he dug peat, he fattened a little 
pig in the chimney-corner, in the hardest winter of all. When 
the fox-hunting season was on, he was always busy about the 
big house, and for those few weeks his mother and sisters in 
the cabin lived high. 

One afternoon, in the endless black heart of the past endless 
winter that was just over, Thady had come back tired and cold 
from the village and had sat by the fire in a depressed and quiet 
mood as unusual as it was alarming in him. 

Sarah knew the smell—the fellers over to the pub had been 
giving him drink, bad luck to them! But even Sarah’s keen 
apprehension had not glimpsed the whole truth—had not pre- 
pared her for the sudden collapse of the black, rich, tumbled 
head down on the table, the burst of agony in the young voice, 
the terrible words that she would hear all her life long: 

“Ma, I’ve took it. He give me the (Continued on page 134) 
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@At 22 my only exercise was carrying a cane. 


O USE talking, whenever I start to write about the 

*nineties I find myself in a cloudburst of names. 

For two or three issues I have been gassing about 

Chicago in the days of flaming youth when the sun 
rode high in the heavens and birds were singing in the trees. 
Referring, of course, to the jolly period when the department had 
to be kept going six days in the week—with no help from the 
outside—and I weighed all of 120 pounds and total strangers 
used to stop me on the street and ask me if I had lung 
trouble and, if so, why not try Arizona? 

One year ago, with my sixtieth anniversary looming in 
front of me like a grove of weeping willows, I weighed in at 
175 pounds and shot a 75 in the annual tournament of the 
Hazelden Country Club, winning the Goodland Cup for 
low qualifying score. Then I went through the first 
flight of sixteen like a hurricane through a haystack and 
annexed the club championship and was given the custody 
of a large silver cup which had to be i 
replated because it was beginning to 
peel. 

I have been reading the current auto- 
biographies and I know that I am not 
going to impress emotional readers un- 
less I star myself once in a while. 

Gene Sarazen came to visit me last 
fall, with Tom Meighan and Charley 
Winninger. Gene showed me up by 
cracking out a 68, but on the old-man 
handicap system of allowing one stroke 
for each year over fifty, I was entitled 
to mark off ten strokes, making a net 65, 
which gave me the right to claim, for 
the year of 1925, practically the senile 
championship of the world. 

And yet, only a few years ago, I 
wrote some verses, to the tune of 
“Sweet Sixteen,’”’ which adequately 
described my early efforts at golf. I am 
going to print the verses for the first 
76 


By George 
hen and 


time. They may be used by any golf club, anyvher_, 
without further permission from the author. Radio 
stations may broadcast this song without payment of 
royalties, provided there is no objection on the part 
of Jimmy Thornton, who wrote the music. It is a 
good song and, under favorable conditions, will hold 
its own with “Sweet Adeline.”” Anyone not too young 
can teach you the tune. This is how it goes: 


When first I saw the niblick in my bag, 

I said that I would never need the club, 

For, though I am not much disposed to brag, 
I told myself that I was not a dub. 

I teed the ball and made a lovely stroke; 
The brassie sent me farther on my way, 

And then my heart it very nearly broke, 

For the mashie, I regret to say, to say: 


Refrain 

I foozled as I never did before; 
I thought that three would put me on the green; 
I landed in the bunker and I swore, 
For when my score was count-ed 
I had a sweet, 
I had a sweet, 

SIXTEEN !! 


Last night I dreamt I made a hole in four; 

It gave me such a shock it woke me up. 

If only I could go to sleep once more, 

I’m sure that I could win a silver cup. 
Sometimes I think that I have learned the game; 
I’m good enough to show in medal play; 

But, sad to say, my score is just the same, 

For when I’ve putted out I always say, I say: 


Refrain 
“TI foozled as I never did before,” et cetera. 


It is only fair to add that, after winning the double champion- 
ship, I was so busy admiring my laurel wreath that I failed to 
keep my eye on the ball and relapsed to my normal mediocrity. 

What I am trying to suggest is that a good many of us tottering 













George Ade, smiling broadly, with Charley Winninger, Tom 
(left to right) on the day Mr. Ade claimed the Senile Golf 
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derelicts seem to be more athletic than we were thirty 
years ago. In the ’nineties the only exercise I took 
was carrying a cane. 

Regard the case of Opie Read. At the Press Club 
in Chicago, away back vonder, he would lie on the 
sofa, smoking a pipe and jawing with Will Visscher, 
Stanley Waterloo, Paul Hull, John Ritchie and other 
high-geared talkers. Opie is now approximately as 
old as Halsted Street but he plays golf every day, 
when the weather permits, and those who see him in 
action say that he is very much like Bobby Jones, 
only larger. What’s more, his game gets better every 
year. I have a line on his recent performances and I 
am afraid to tackle him. 

He is one of the few old-timers who have not de- 
parted either for New York or Heaven. When two 
hold-overs from the past get together and start in to 
jalaver about those old rowdy days in Chicago and 
some name pops up and one of them wonders what 
became of their mutual friend So-and-so, who wore 
ared shirt on State Street when Chicago was a mining- 
camp, the other one replies, “Why, he went to New 
York and did very well. Last I heard of him he was 
living out on Long Island.” 

Well, certain parts of Long Island, after the sun 
goes down, are not such a feeble imitation of Chicago 
in the ’nineties, when the ruling slogan was “Any- 
thing goes from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter.” 

Once the Whitechapel Club ran Hobart Chatfield 
Chatfield-Taylor for Mayor. It wrote him a letter 
and requested the use of his name or, at least, part of 
his name as a candidate. The platform was “No gas, 
no water, no police’? and a demand for the removal of white 
burial caskets from show-windows. 

That old town certainly was hard as nails, but very entertain- 
ing and a safe place of residence for anyone who remained out on 
the sidewalk and didn’t carry any money. 

It just occurs to me that John M. Glenn, the benevolent 
despot of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, is one of the 
few ex-journalists not ‘lured by the lights of Broadway.” He 
came from Monmouth, Illinois, the birthplace of John Jenks, 
who has gadded to the theater with me, on every possible oc- 
casion, for the past thirty years. He knows more about the 
American drama than do those who write the signed articles and 

can remember any tune after hearing it once. 
John should have been a song-writer. 

But, as I say, most of them went to New 
York. Herb Jones, from Terre Haute, is on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and Ed 

- Bell, from the same part of 
Indiana, is a notable in 
London, writing books and 
sending scholarly news 
letters to America. 

The start meant nothing 
in the good old days. It 
-was the finish that signi- 
fied. . For instance, there 
was Kirke LaShelle. He 
started as a typesetter, be- 
came foreman of the com- 
posing-room, broke into 
dramatic criticism, pro- 
duced the play “Arizona,” 
written by Gus Thomas, 
and then, in partnership 
with Fred Hamlin, made 
Montgomery and Stone the 
important stars they de- 
served tobe by putting them 
into. “The Wizard of Oz.” 







Meighan and Gene Sarazen 
Championship of the World. 
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G@At 60 I can shoot the eighteen holes in 75. 


Then, of course, he moved to New York, about the time that 
Harry Leon Wilson, Theodore Dreiser, Julian Street, David 
Graham Phillips, Hamlin Garland, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Ray Long O. O. McIntyre, Flo Ziegfeld and many others began 
to move eastward, leaving large vacant spots in the Middle West. 

Well, sir, I did meet all kinds of people in Chicago during those 
highly tinted years when I was connected with 2 newspaper and 
eager to keep score on everything that happened. The other 
day I rummaged through a collection of old documents put away 
by “Biff” Hall and found various lists of theatrical bright lights 
who had been our guests at the Forty Club. Goodness me! It 
was like a visit to the cemetery. And only yesterday they were 
the livest mortals that ever throbbed and declaimed and gesticu- 
lated. 

Most of the names I excavated are those of actors and many 
of these names will mean nothing to members of the class of 
’27, but I must call the roll just to give a few reminiscent tingles 
to the more adult adults. If I stopped and told about each one 
and why we found him interesting this piece would be just as 
long as some of those printed in that popular publication which 
starts a biographical narrative on pages 14 and 15, hops to pages 
166 and 177, hurdles to 179, 180 and 181, skips to 184, 185, 186 
and 187 and then takes a final leap over a long stretch of red and 
blue advertising to pages 180 and 190, where it says that the whole 
subject will be taken up again in an early issue. 

I am hoping to get a chance to work for some periodical which 
will permit me to go on and on and tell all about the important 
personages I used to know. Editor Ray Long, of this magazine, 
permits me to release, through the safety-valve, only about one- 
tenth of what is surging within me. 

For instance, instead of encouraging me to spring a few 
anecdotes about each of the following, he will merely let me print 
their names: Roland Reed, Felix Morris, Francis Wilson, Nat 
Goodwin, Otis Skinner, George Hamlin, Signor Tomaso, the 
Reverend Ernest Stires, Henry C. Barnabee, Maurice Barrymore, 
General Charles King, Wilton Lackaye, Max O’Rell, McKee 
Rankin, Fred Solomon, William H. Crane,George Fawcett, Joseph 
Jefferson, Bill Nye, Alf Hayman, Cyril Scott, Eugene Cowles, 
Nate Salisbury, Thomas H. Nast, (Continued on page _ 
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termed the ex- 
pre-sion of her nose—it 
was a pretty, superbl / 
well powdered nose, ad- 
mirably equipped to ex- 
press disdain—Jack 
Curtis neither made 
comment nor offered 
protest when she found 
Bud Winslow’s arm 
around her. She knew 
that if her father could 
have seen her so em- 
braced by this particu- 
lar young man he would 
have had several fits and 
perhaps suffered a 
stroke of ‘apoplexy as 
well, but Jack saw no 
reason why she should 
be so silly. Taken by 
surprise, she remained 
to all outward seeming 
cool and competent— 
which is the way of the 
modern maid with a 
man. 

And, for that matter, 
with anything else ani- 
mate or inanimate. Jack 
herself, had the heavens 
fallen, would have 
hoped to remove the 
stars from her hair with 
all serenity while she 
fitted some epigram to 
the occasion. 

“Tell me the truth— 
I’m prepared for the worst,” he commented cheerfully. “Which 
of those terrible afflictions they tie a high-hat Latin term to 
nowadays do I suffer from most?” 

Jack let her wide, collected eyes meet his. They assured her 
that he was as charmingly graceful—darn him!—and probably as 
charmingly graceless as ever. But that was not what her eyes 
told him. Or her lips. 

“Oh, I don’t think that most people would find you offensive,” 
she retorted, as one who ever strives to be fair. 

He grinned engagingly. And his arm tightened around her. 
But that was merely that he might swiftly guide her away from 
another young man who had obviously been bitten by the desire 
to place his arm around her. Men—praises be!—had that desire 
on such occasions as this. This being, precisely, one of those 
dances with which yet another Harvard class day was being 
topped off. 

To it Jack had come in thirty ounces of feminine frock, plus 
the irreducible minimum of feminine accessories. 

“You're a knock-out!’ her roommate et Wellesley had assured 
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her, with just that touch of envy 
which is such a tribute’s hall-mark. 

And so Jack had proved. She had 
been dancing with one of those in- 
numerable young men one meets at 
such affairs when Bud Winslow had 
cut in. 

Bud Winslow! Gosh! 

They had known each other forever, in one manner of 
speaking, yet actually they hardly knew each other at all. 
The last time she had seen him had been at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Fareham high school. At these Bud 
had received his diploma from the hand of a man who, plainly, 
would have preferred to strike him dead with it. The man was 
Jack’s father who, as chairman of the Board of Selectmen, had 
bestowed the beribboned rolls upon their presumably proud 
recipients. 

“Alexander Hamilton Winslow,” he had announced presently. 

A moment of expectancy and then a craning of necks. The 
destined recipient of the honor had obviously not heard the 
summons; he sat more or less sprawled out in his chair, his eyes 
apparently surveying the ceiling and his lips pursed to a sound- 
less whistle. Such affairs as this bored Bud. Accordingly he 
had slipped his mental moorings and all save his body had left 
the exercises flat. 

Jack’s father had reddened angrily and thundered the name out 
again. Whereupon Bud had come to with a jolt. 

“Coming, Sweetheart,”’ he had announced blithely. 

The titter that had run through the audience was abruptly 
checked by Henry Curtis’s glare. Bud alone had remained un- 
impressed. 

“Much obliged,” he had said as the diploma was thrust at him. 

In the privacy of his own home, but in a voice that was not at all 
private, Jack’s father had given his opinion that night of the 
Winslows, root, stalk and branch. : 

This was not new to Jack. The Winslows had first appeared in 
Fareham shortly before Alexander Hamilton Winslow 3rd—for 
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Q,''As long as you live under my 
roof——"’ Jack's father began. ‘I plan 
to leave it soon,’ she said. ‘I'm go- 
ing to New York and get me a job.” 


so Bud had been christened—was born. At the turn of the cen- 
tury his father, Alexander Hamilton 2nd, had purchased a fine 
old house there and all the land that went with it—hundreds of 
acres—for a summer residence. On this he had spent money 
as if it were water. 

A young blood to sophisticated eyes, perhaps, but a dude and 
a fool with his money to boot, to Fareham’s way of thinking. 
Such was Bud’s father. 

When, in 1907, the panic put a visible crimp in the Winslow 
fortune, no one in Fareham was surprised. It was merely 
proof that though the mills of the gods might grind slowly, 
they still ground fine. The Beacon Hill house in Boston had been 
sacrificed and the Winslows, exiled as it were to a social Siberia, 
took up a “temporary” residence in Fareham the year around. 

“He says he’s going into business,” Jack’s father had jeered, 
referring to Alexander Hamilton Winslow 2nd, for whom his 
contempt had always been profound and outspoken. “Going 
to make automobiles—says there’s a great future in them and 
most everyone will have one some day.”’ 

A loud snort sufficed to express his opinion of that notion. 

Jack's father had yet to see thirty then, but he was already first 
selectman. A strapping, definitely autocratic young six-footer, 
Henry Curtis, with a large and dominant nose which he had the 
habit of massaging with an air of finality when he expressed his 
opinion. 

The habit was to grow on him with the years. Both habits, 
that is—stroking his nose and expressing his opinion—as Jack 
could have told you. 

Always with utter finality, but seldom with such fury as he 
gave his opinion of the Winslows, in general and in particular, 
on that June night in 1922, following the graduation exercises 
during which Bud had committed public assault on his ego. 

The Winslows, he announced, were rotten to the core. And 
beggars as well. The automobile venture had failed, as he had 
apa for though Bud’s father had had a true vision, 

e had failed to profit by it personally. Instead, after being mixed 
up in this venture and that, each taking him a step further 

















toward insolvency, he had gone to France to die there most 
gallantly, in action, before America entered the war. 

At another moment Jack’s father might have admitted, if 
grudgingly, that perhaps the thing that most became the life of 
Alexander Hamilton Winslow was his manner of leaving it. 

But not that June night. What right had he had to go to war? 
The Winslows owed everybody in town. They didn’t pay their 
bills. Yet they seemed to think they were better than those 
who did. They weren’t. They were shiftless, living hand to 
mouth, stubbornly clinging to that big house that was the sole 
remainder of their glory. They wouldn’t even sell off enough 
land to pay their honest debts. And now instead of going to 
work, the most worthless Winslow of them all was to go to Har- 
vard and waste four years more—— 

“He ought to be sent to reform school!” Jack’s father had 
finished. 

All of which was more or less in Jack’s mind as, on this other 
June night in 1926, her feet followed the pattern set by Bud’s. 
Perhaps he guessed as much. 

“Why not keep an open mind—ready to receive new impres- 
sions?” he remarked conversationally. ‘Perhaps; when you get 
to know me better——’”’ 

“Early impressions are so durable!’ she cut in. 
think anyone ever really changes them?” 

The thrust was direct. Jack had the habit. She was still young 
enough to believe frankness always a virtue—and so fashioned 
as to get away with it, so far as her masculine contemporaries 
were concerned. 

He but grinned engagingly. ‘Mine of you underwent instant 
amendment the moment I recognized you,” he informed me 


? 


“Do you 


And added, “I plan to spend the summer at 
Fareham and it is my high hope that you 
plan to spend your summer there too.” 

“Just when was that high hope born?” she 
demanded. 

“About two minutes ago,” he assured her, 
with equal directness. 

Before she could answer he withdrew the 
arm that was around her. As a well-bred 
man should when the music—if jazz be such 
—no longer legalizes its embrace. But he 
evidenced no intention of withdrawing 
himself. 

“Have you seen the yard?” he asked 
politely. 

Out of the corner of her eye she surveyed 
him. He was quite obviously prepared to 
rush her if she gave him the chance.. And 
—why shouldn’t she?. Just tonight. He 
might be impossible for her but he was 
personable. 

And besides, the man to whom she owed 
her invitation would be looking for her. She 
had not known him as well when she ac- 
cepted that invitation as she had come to 
tonight. Of course, she had known that he 
was a member of the debating team and in- 
clined to seriousness, but she had not realized 
that he danced as if he were arguing the 
negative of, ‘“Resolved, that dancing is the 
poetry of motion.” 

Now she saw him advancing toward her. 

“Tt is warm here,” she answered Bud. ““‘We 
might as well go outside.” 

And outside they went, into the yard, 
aglow with many gailv colored lanterns and 
alive with the supple movement and laugh- 
ing voices of youth. The tag-end of another 
Harvard class day on which, by some 
miracle, no rain had fallen. A June night 
which was inclined to merit its reputation 
and, beyond that, one of those moments 
when so much of the wine of youth is fer- 
mented. 

From its contagious headiness, however, 

Jack believed herself immune. Until, ab- 
ruptly, her eyes met his and something un- 
premeditated struck a spark between them. 

It occurred to Jack that she had better 
begin to use the curb. 

“You spoke of spending the summer in 
Fareham,” she remarked. ‘“But—didn’t I 
hear something about your place being 
sold?” Which was ingenuous, to say the 
least. She had heard all about it. 

“For taxes,” he assured her imperturb- 
ably. “The town bid it.in—but I have three 
years in which to redeem the property, you 
know.” 

She didn’t. ‘“Oh—then you’re to live in 
the house this summer?” she suggested 
doubtfully. ‘“With—your mother?” 

“Mother has sworn a solemn oath never 
to step into the house again,” he informed 
her. “And of course I’d only rattle around 
in it if I could afford to open it—which I 
can’t. I plan to have combined business and living quarters on 
Front Street. I’m going to sell washing-machines—as per 
sample,” he announced. ‘Behold!’’ 

They had emerged from the yard; as he spoke he gestured to- 
ward a car that stood parked under an arc-light. A car of the 
species Harvard men prefer to drive nowadays. A collegiate, it 
is called, and by its absence of top, spare tire, springs and every 
other appurtenance of a well-equipped car it can be identified. 
The engine must preferably wail like a banshee and the hood must 
rattle. A tail light is considered bad form, a red lantern the 
eminently correct thing. 

Bud’s car met all these requirements. But it was not the car 
itself that widened Jack’s eyes. 

The rear compartment had been removed and in its place 
a truck body had been placed. On this, with the arc-light 
ane as a spot-light, stood a gleaming-surfaced electric 
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Something in Jack had responded; 


washing-machine. Unquestionably.-If Jack had still doubted that, 
there was the legend set beside it: 


Phone Fareham 123-4, and Bud Winslow and I 
will do your washing for you any day you say. 


Now one may hope to pick the stars out of one’s hair with all 
serenity, should the heavens fall, and swiftly fit an epigram to 
the occasion. Yet there are limits to one’s flexibility. Jack had 
reached the horizon of hers. A high and mighty Winslow selling 
washing-machines! And suggesting he be permitted to do 
Fareham’s washing. She couldn’t credit either eyes or ears. 

“T take it the preview is a wow,” he suggested politely. j 

Jack glanced at him. “Do you really think you can sell them 11 
Fareham?” 

“Well, I’ve sold them elsewhere for two summers now— 
during my vacations,” he retorted. That he had ever worked 
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for a second, she was almost in Bud's arms. The next: ‘I don’t pet!’’ she mocked. 


anywhere, at anything, was a fresh surprise to her. “And I’ve 
got to think of the future, you know—with the town selling 
the roof over my head for taxes.” 

“But why—of all places—select Fareham?” she retorted. 
To which she might have added, “Where no one ever has taken 
you seriously and never will.’’ 

“It’s a long story,” he told her. “But to make it brief I have 
three ambitions just now, all more or less tied up together.” 

“Three ambitions?’’ she echoed. 

The first,”’ he explained, ‘‘is to plaster Fareham with washing- 
machines.”’ 
oo won’t even give you a chance to demonstrate 

e. 

“The second,” he went on imperturbably, “is to go into 
Politics,” 

“Politics!” she echoed incredulously. ‘You? In Fareham?” 


The clean-cut corners of his mouth quirked in that—dam 
him!—irresistible grin of his. 

“T expect,” he announced, “to run for selectman at the 
next election.” 

Jack glanced at him. In Fareham the selectmen numbered 
three, but only one ever mattered. That was her father. The 
other two were always in his pocket. And now Bud Winslow, 
object of her father’s infuriated contempt. was announcing 
that 

‘“‘Now I'll tell one,” she said. ‘I’m going to sell everybody in 
Fareham a flying-machine—and run for President in the next 
election.” 

He stood, his hands in his pockets, his eyes amused. 

“Well,” she demanded, as he offered no comment, ‘‘what’s 
the third ambition? I’m prepared for anything now.” 

“T was wrong,” was his surprising (Continued on page art 
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G.‘Do you want the 
play to run?"’ *‘No,”’ 
Dale said. ‘‘It's too 
false.’’ *‘And Valen- 

tine’s in it!’ Campion 

exclaimed. Applause 
broke out. *‘Bravo!’’ 
cried Mrs. Campion. 


The Story So Far: 


} UENTINE MORRIS had gone through two years of the 
...d and bitter struggle of an obscure actress in the 
“provinces” when Martin Dale found her and, recognizing 

her genius, engaged her for the lead in his new play at the great 
Central Theater. She became overnight the most popular 
actress in London. In success, her native arrogance came to the 
surface; she was the mode in genuinely exclusive circles: she lived 
and dressed expensively, running heavily into debt; she became a 
rioting, though never vulgar, bacchante. 

Dale, who was rather short and stocky and sensitive, fell in love 
with her almost at once, and almost at once realized that his case 
was hopeless. Valentine loved young Trever, England’s hand- 
somest actor, a member of her company. She made Dale her con- 
fidant and beloved friend—no more. As such, he learned that 
she had loved Trever years before; that indeed Trever was the 
father of her little son Brian, who she publicly acknowledged, 
with characteristic fearlessness, had been born out of wedlock. 
Valentine saw very clearly that Trever was a commonplace, a 
despicable character. 

Yet she could not help loving him. 


~The 
mechante 







And Dale, who wanted her love for himself, was compelled to 
listen to her confidences about another man. 

There were to be four men who chiefly influenced Valentine's 
life: Trever, the commonplace; Dale, the sensitive; Campion, the 
ruthless; Father Bexland, the spiritual. 

Campion, a big brute of a man, successful, materialistic, yet 
somehow acutely sensitive to the fineness of Valentine's att, 
managed the Central Theater with his partner Grant. Valentine 
had trampled on him socially. He professed to hate her; at the 
same time, he was afraid of losing her; Grant had sensed that 
Carrie Geean, a close friend of Valentine’s, immensely wealthy, 
was angling to get Valentine under her own management iM 
another theater, with Trever. : 

To forestall any such move, Campion tricked Dale into signing 
over his new play, written specifically for Valentine, to the Cet- 
tral Theater. He did this by working on Dale’s jealousy, telling 
him that Valentine was going into management with Trever and 
Carrie Geean. : 

Campion had thought that if he had the new play, Valentine 
would stay with him. Instead, what she termed Dale’s “treach: 
ery” drove her to consummate Trever’s and Carrie Geean’s plan. 
In a bitter scene, Valentine upbraided Dale. Later, after he 
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tread the new play to her, she told him that it was a play she could 
star in, make a fortune in. And Dale realized bitterly that he had 
Itrevocably made it over to Campion. Valentine also confided to 
Dale that she feared Campion. 

He was a wolf-man, she said, on the trail of a woman—and she 
was the woman. 

Dale, feeling that he must get away from the whole situation, 
fled to Switzerland. There he ran into Father Bexland, a gentle 
and likable priest who was a close friend of Valentine’s—the one 
man who really understood her, she had said, besides Dale. But 
Dale was not to be undisturbed. Campion sought him out, for 
the ostensible purpose of getting him to agree to let Maud Eden 
play the lead in his new piece. Dale sensed that this was only 
bluff on Campion’s part—that the latter wanted to have Dale’s 
Tefusal as an excuse to hold the play, possibly for Valentine later. 
Nevertheless, he again played into Campion’s hands and in- 
dignantly refused to have Miss Eden for the part; and Campion 
ol back to London apparently disgruntled, but secretly 


in Her Soul 


! 


ALE traveled 
back to Eng- 
land with Fa- 
ther Bexland, 

of whom he had seen a 
great deal after Cam- 
pion’s departure. He 
had longed to give his 
complete confidence to 
the Father, but he had 
not given it. A feeling 
of delicacy had held 
him in reserve. 

When the time came 
for good-byes, Dalesaid, 
“T wish you lived in 
London. But perhaps 
it’s as well you don’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf you did, I might 
be tempted to treat you 
as my father confessor, 
although I’m not a 
Catholic. And I’m sure 
you must often be tired 
of shouldering other 
people’s burdens.” 

“T would far rather 
hear what you had to 
tell me than listen as 
I too often do to the 
ramblings of poor dear 
semi-idiotic souls clam- 
oring after pardon for 
imaginary sins, sins they 
haven’t had the energy 
to commit.” 

Dale smiled. ‘Virtue 
born out of anemia! I 
know.” He gripped the 
Father’s hand. “I shall 
be glad when I can see 
you again.” 

And then Father Bex- 
land drove off to pay a 
visit to Valentine before 
going on to Paddington 
Station. 

A visit to Valentine! 

Dale felt a desperate need of Valentine, but the thought of 
Trever prevented him from going to see her. His critical faculty 
governed him. It would be undignified to hurry to a woman who 
knew his feeling for her but didn’t need him at all. His belief in 
her, leading to action, had brought her into the light. And now 
she had deserted him. That was how he saw it. She had de- 
serted him because of her inexplicable passion for a handsome 
animal, gifted—one must allow that—but apart from his gift 
thoroughly commonplace; she had deserted him for a man who 
didn’t love her, who had abandoned her long ago and had only re- 
turned to her for reasons so sordid that Dale tingled with disgust 
when he thought of them. 

She was lost to him. He must get accustomed to that. 

After the twenty-ninth of July his play was taken off at the 
Central. He didn’t go to the last performance. In order to avoid 
the necessity of doing that, he left London during the last week of 
the run and went up north to stay with some friends in Lan- 
cashire. From there he wrote to Grant asking him to thank the 
company on the author’s behalf, to say how deeply grateful he 
was to them all for their loyal efforts. He knew that Grant would 
have his letter pinned on the board in the stage doorkeeper’s 
office. No doubt Valentine would see it. 
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While he was in Lancashire he got a note from Mrs. Sartoris 
asking him to pay her a visit at Sharnley Green in Surrey. During 
the second week in August he went there. 

When Dale arrived at Sharnley Green Cottage and had been 
warmly greeted by his hostess, who, casual though she was, could 
be cordial in her naturally offhand way, she said to him, “Have 
you seen the Daily Telegraph Thursday column?” 
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“No. Any interesting news?” 
dark eyes were intent. 

“Two bits of news,” she said. 

“About Miss Morris, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and about the Central Theater, too.” 
table in the drawing-room. “Here it is.” 

Dale took the paper and stood quite still for a moment reading. 
“A new play by Constantine!” he said, looking up. 

“Yes. What do you think of that?” 

- “Well, he’s young, clever in a flashy sort of way, popular with 
the public” 

“That’s all true. But I hate his work. It’s so glittering but so 
spurious: And it’s always on the outside edge, not because the 
author dives deep into life and must show ugly but perhaps basic 
truths, but because he wants to catch a certain class. “I call it the 
dust-bin class.” 

Dale smiled. ‘Not a bad Sainet"? 

‘ “Powish Valentine hadn’t.’?~ 

“Hadn’t—what?” 

““Gone into this management. At this early stage of her 
London career she can’t be too careful.” 

“D’you see ler often?” 

“Fairly often. But she’s wildly social now, “and wildly ex- 
travant, too. I know she’s up to her eyes in debt. She lives as if 
she had ten or twelve thousand a year. I can’t help being very 
sorry now that she’s such a success in society. And she dances 
perpetually after the theater.” 

“Well, she can’t be dancing now, surely.”’ 

“No. The season’s quite over. But she never rests. 
course she’s rehearsing and—managing.” 

“She’s joint director with Mark Trever.”’ 

“Yes, the greatest mistake. She’s totally unfit for manage- 
ment. She’s an artist.” 

“Campion thinks she’s a very sharp business woman, too.” 


He spoke carelessly but his 


She went to a 


Now:of 


“Campion!” Mrs. Sartoris’s turquoise-blue eyes looked cold, 
even stony. “Have you read the second paragraph?” 
“No.” 


Dale read on. ‘An Indian play written in collaboration by 
Frank Arnold and Lucien Drouet at the Central Theater! I never 
heard of Frank Arnold before. But Drouet has written some very 
clever French plays. He speaks English perfectly. I’ve met him 
once or twice. - I hope they have a success.’ 

“And your play?” , 

“Shelved for the time, perhaps forever.” He-put the paper 
down. “I-think I’ll-go out to America and look after the produc- 
tionof my Central Theater piece there.” 

“Can you tear yourself away without Being how Valentine gets 
on in her new venture?” Z 

“Why not? I’m out of her life now.” 

“Tt’s all a great pity, I think.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She stands to make ‘more money in man- 
agement than in working on a salary.” 

“Money! Money! : If she begins to at after money, she’s 
lost.” I’m unhappy about her.” 

“Are you fond of her?” 

"Yes. But she’s incalculable. 
wrong people.” 

“Don’t you like Trever?” 

“T scarcely know him. But I think he’s common and I faticy 
he’s calculating, too, a man full of self-interest.’ 

“And Miss Geean? Don’t you like her?” 

“T know her very little, too. And somehow I don’t want to 
know her better. ‘I wish she were not running Valentine.” 


inheaT think dbea.te with the 


‘“ ELL, it can’t be helped now. Do you know that 
Campion came out to Lucerne to see me?” 

“No, I didn’t know that. Why?” 

“Apparently to persuade me to allow Maud Eden to act the 
principal part in my new play.” 

“Apparently?” 

“At any rate, that’s what he said.” 

“And you don’t believe it was true?” 

“Tn theater land it’s very difficult to know what’s true and what 
isn’t. Sometimes I detest the stage and stage people. But 
there’s a fascination, an extraordinary, inexplicable fascination 
about both.” He shrugged his too broad shoulders. “I shall 
probably go to America and plunge into it all again.” 

But he didn’t go. He was held back by a fierce curiosity to see 
for himself how Valentine’s new experiment succeeded. He tried 
hard to wish success for her. But when he thought of Trever, and 
of that awful return to an old love, and of Valentine’s tragic ac- 
ceptance of the return, it was terribly difficult to think, to desire, 








The Bacchante 


generously. Dale was morally unhappy during this period. Fy 
kept out of London. He did not see Valentine, did not write 
her, did not hear from her. As abruptly as she had come . 
his intimate life she had passed out of it. 

As soon as the box-office of the London Playhouse was open for 
the sale of tickets for the first night, he wrote for a stall. Th 
answer came back that all the stalls were “allotted.” Then he 
wrote for a seat in the dress-circle and got one. Two days later, 
ten days before the first night, a surprising thing happened. , He 
received a letter from Mrs. Campion inviting him to : 

“quietly” in Park Lane at seven o’clock on September 

twelfth, the date fixed for the opening of the London Playh 
and to go with her and ‘“‘Percy’’—as she always called her 
band—to “our box at Miss Morris’s theater’’ afterwards. 

So Caliban had actually been allowed, or had perhaps 
been invited, to be present on the tremendous occasion. 
wondered about that. And, wondering, he accepted 
Campion’s invitation and gave away his dress-circle ticket.2 
une@sy, and even. horrible curiosity about Campion prompted 
to acceptance. Ever since the episode at Lucerne he had f 
painful interest in Campion. The man seemed blatant; it 
was blatant. But he was subtle, too. And Dale felt deeply 
cerned about his subtlety. 

On the twelfth Dale sent a telegram to Valentine wilt 
success and ordered a big basket of roses to be sent to her 
tieater. 














HEN he got into a taxicab that evening to drive to Paik 

Lane, ‘he realized that he was intensely nervous, qu 
as nervous as if he were going to the first night of a play of 
own. It seemed to him that for a long time his nerves miigt 
have been out of order and that now, suddenly, their disorg 
manifested itself to him. When ‘the cab reached the Came 
pions’ house he felt as ‘if he couldn’t face the long e\ening ih 
uncongenial company. But now’he couldn’t draw back, get 
away. 

In the large and dreadfully ornamental drawing-room, whith 
was full-of things called !by Mrs. Campion ‘‘my bibelots,”’ Dale 
found his hostess, dressed in cloth of gold and a diamond bandeag, 
with Campion and ‘Grant. She greeted him with the gented 
suavity peculiar to her, a manner which always seemed to Dale 
to be fresh from the hands of an accomplished manicurist. ~~ 

“¥t’'s dreadful dining so early, isn’t it, Mr. Dale?” she said. 
“But the curtain goes up at eight, and as we’ve got the royal] 
it wouldn’t do to be late, would it? Everyone would notice i 
And we being who we are, it would cause quite a scandal.” 

“The royal box!” said Dale, trying to get hold of a manner 
suitable to run in double harness with hers. “That’s grea if 
Hullo, Campion! Good evening, Grant. I haven’t seen you for: , 
long time.” 

“No,” said Grant. 
the theater these days.” 

“T’ve been out of town.’ Hs 

“He don’t need us ine now,” said Campion. ‘But he’ll be 
over us again presently. You wait! How are you, boy?” =. 4 

“Grand!” said Dale, making a resolute effort to seem genial, 

“You don’t look it.” Ae 

At this moment dinner was announced by the butler, and Mg. 
Campion led the way in snakelike fashion to the handsome réd 
dining-room. a 

At dinner, as Dale had expected, the conversation ran pet- 
petually on topics connected with the theater. First the pros 
pects of the new management at the London Playhouse were 
cussed. Campion had heard at the Royal Automobile Club @ 
the Savage that young Constantine’s play had been deliberately 
written round the personalities of Val Morris and Trever, and that 
no one else in the company was given a “look-in.’ Trever had 
gone to Constantine and had made him an offer for a play with 
two fat parts, and Constantine had gone into hiding and had 
written the whole thing in three weeks. 

“And then when Constantine read the piece to Val Morris she 
turned it down,” said Campion. “Said it was muck and she 
wouldn’t be seen dead in it.’ 

“Well, but they’re producing it tonight!” said Dale. 

“Mark Trever gave her an ultimatum!” said Mrs. Campion 
sweetly, “They say who wins the first battle wins the whole cam: 
paign, Mr. Dale. Someone must rule in a theater, you know. 
She cast an acid glance at her husband. “We all know 
who ruled in the Central during the run of the last piece, 
don’t we?” : 

“There you go again with that rubbish!’ exclaimed Campi0}, 
with the brutality which he seldom troubled to control. 
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@,""1 think you're in love with someone in England,’ Miss 


Lorillard said. 


Mrs. Campion stretched her heavily painted lips in an ag- 
gtavating smile. ‘“But Mark Trever it seems is a real man, Mr. 
Dale, and has made up his mind who is to be the boss in the new 
Management.” 

“She don’t know what she’s talking about,” said Campion, 
obviously stung by his wife’s remarks. ‘“She’s no more idea——” 

Well, anyhow, the play’s going to be produced,” interrupted 
Grant. “And I’m told it’ll take the town.” 

Let's hope so!”’ said Dale, trying to summon geniality. 

Of course we all hope so,” said Mrs. Campion, with honeyed 
emphasis. “For if it’s a failure I should think half the dress- 
makers in London, to say nothing of furniture people, decorators 


“Make me forget ber!” 


said Dale. 


and the poor things who sell hats, will have to look to the spar- 
rows for their money.” 
“Oh, leave that stunt about Val Morris’s money alone!” cried 
Campion, who was obviously, like Dale, on the edge of his nerves. 
Dale abruptly changed the conversation by asking how the 
rehearsals of the new Indian play at the Central Theater were 
going. The two managers gave him a few details, but he noticed 
that Campion spoke of it with an almost complete lack of interest. 
“You ought to have let us do your new play, boy,” he said. 
And again Dale felt that he was deliberately trying to deceive, 
that he was acting a part to conceal a reality which he didn’t wish 
anyone to suspect. 95 





“The automobile is at the door, 
Madam,” said the butler. 

The big car held them all. 
Mrs. Campion and Grant sat in 
the back seats, Dale and Cam- 
pionin front. As the car slipped 
noiselessly through the traffic in 
the bright evening, Dale asked 
himself why he had consented to 
go to Valentine’s first night in 
this horribly uncongenial com- 
pany. The desire to watch, to 
study Caliban had not been rea- 
son enough for this sacrifice. He 
knew that unmerciful torture was 
in store for him during the eve- 
ning. Now that he was so soon 
to see Valentine again, he real- 
ized what a power she still had 
over him. He was painfully ex- 
cited when the car stopped be- 
fore the portico of the London 
Playhouse. 


\HE audience that night was 
f lees unusual one. Valentine’s 
remarkable capacity for saying no 
had kept away most of the “‘regu- 
lar first nighters.” The critics of 
course were there. Sir Eden and 
Lady Lisle hada box. Miss Geean 
was in the box next to them 
opposite to the royal box, with a 
field-marshal, and a lively and 
popular bishop. In the stalls 
were many well-known, intellec- 
tual and exclusive people who 
were scarcely ever seen at a first 
night. There was quite a brigade 
of smart young men. And there 
were several very important 
dowagers. 

The foreign element in London 
was represented by various diplo- 
matists, America by some exqui- 
sitely gowned, nonchalant beau- 
ties. A good many pretty girls 
and young married women of the 
ultra-smart dancing set were to be 
seen exchanging greetings and 
blowing one-finger kisses to each 
other before the curtain went up. 
And in a box on the dress-circle 
tier, with a gray-haired elderly 
woman quietly dressed in black, 
sat a very small and obviously 
very excited boy in a white sailor 
suit. 

Mrs. Campion’s febrile eyes 
fastened upon him immediately. 

“Who’s that child?” she ex- 
claimed, arranging her shoulder- 
straps and showing as much as 
possible of her bare, powdered 
back to the stalls. “It surely 
can’t be—but it is! How inde- 
cent of her to bring him here to- 
night, and to stick him up there, 
to make a show of him actually! 
Who’s he beckoning to, if you 
please?”’ 

“He’s recognizing me,” said 
Dale, nodding and quickly wav- 
ing his hand to little Brian. 

Mrs. Campion stiffened. ‘Miss 
Morris is really the ——” 

“T’ll thank you to remember 
that Miss Morris gave me this 
box for tonight,” said Campion. 
“So you can keep a quiet tongue 
about her while you’re in it. 
See?” 
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@.Dale saw, not the discontented bacchante striving after riot 
defenses with great drama. She was disappointed in Dalt, 





And then the curtain went up 
on the first act, showing Valen- 
tine sitting alone at a grand 
piano, in a room lighted only by 
the low, slanting beams of a sink- 
ing sun seen through some broad 
French windows which opened 
upon an elaborate garden. 

Dale had not expected to see 
her on the stage at once. He was 
startled, painfully startled, and 
only with difficulty restrained 
himself from making a sudden 
movement. It was tremendous 
—this seeing her again, after the 
long interval during which he 
had thought, and had felt, so 
much about her. In that mo- 
ment he knew for the first time 
exactly how much she meant to 
him. And jealousy, a jealousy 
which seemed to him both of the 
heart and of the body, burned in 
him. She was playing. There 
was applause through which she 
went on playing. Then Mark 
Trever came in from the garden, 
and her hands faltered. She 
played some wrong notes and 
stopped. 

Wrong notes because Mark 
Trever had come into the room! 

When the first act was over 
Campion got up at once. ‘Come 
out and have a drink, Dale!” he 
said. And taking Dale by the 
arm he began to walk towards 
the bar. ‘What d’you think of 
it, boy?” he asked. 

“It’s got—it’s clever in a 
way,” said Dale. 

“You’re right, boy. But what 
a way!” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“You know well enough. 
What’ll you have?” 

“Oh, anything! The usual 
everlasting whisky and soda, I 
suppose.” 

Campion looked at. him with a 
sort of sly interest. ‘Keep those 
chairs in that corner. I'll see to 
the drinks.” 


J) ALE sat down and in a short 
| J time Campion came back, 
followed by a waiter with their 
drinks. On the way he had 
spoken to three or four people. 

“They like it,”’ he said. 

“That’s good.” 

“Think so?” He sat down 
close to Dale. 

“Well, I for one don’t wish 
Miss - Morris to have a failure,” 
said Dale. 

“Miss Morris—and Trever.” 

“T wish both of them luck.” 

*‘Aren’t you a humbug, boy? 
Aren’t you trying after a virtue 
you haven’t got? Where’s your 
art sense? Aren’t you an ar- 
tist?”’ Dale didn’t answer. “I 
say you are. If so, you’ve no 
right to wish spurious muck to 
have a success. And you know 
as well as I do that so far as it’s 
gone this piece of Constantine’s 
is spurious muck. There’s money 

; in it, I believe, if it keeps up to 
in the midst of despair, but the Valentine who had once broken down Campion’ s the standards set in the act we’ve 


angry with a woman's unreason. But he and she were kindred. And they knew it. just (Continued on page 1 51) 
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So Men Would Be Friends and Stop 
Making Love To Me 


T HAS always been singularly easy for me to get a sweet- 
heart, but very hard to find, and keep, a friend! 
Now I am not going to lay claim to anything I don’t pos- 
sess—any distaste for flirtation or anything of that sort. 
Not at all—on the contrary! I think love-making is the best 
game in the world—but not all the time; not all day and every 
day and then some! 

I was born in a dull little corner of provincial England, Tetten- 
hall, close to Wolverhampton, a stupid little manufacturing town. 
My father and mother, both keen readers and musicians, were 
rather fish-out-of-water in that provincial environment, but my 
father’s profession of barrister at law kep: him there. 

My parents had few friends, finding the townspeople un- 
congenial. I was my father’s constant companion and learned 
my love of books from him. I think it was this that gave 
me the appreciation of and longing for that real companionship 
that is so wonderful—but, alas, so almost impossible for a woman 
of physical “allure” to find. 

From my earliest recollection it has been the same—that iis, 
since I remember being conscious of myself.as.a feminine.creature 
at all. Even in my childhood I learned that:once J ‘began ‘to ‘talk 
about poetry, or music, or books, my small admirers grew ‘bored 
and cleared off, out of their element at once. 

It was the same later; my first flapper love-affair crashed over 
it. -If he wasn’t making love to me, he wasibored:and:restless:and 
cross. He was utterly unable to grasp that 'in:my blundering way 
I was trying to get “over” the purely physical :side, :and ‘find on 
the other side the friend I wanted. 

As I grew out of flapperhood these difficultiesgot:steadily worse 
instead of better; since I was born a man’s:‘woman, not:a‘woman’s 
woman, women in the aggregate disliked :me on sight, and my 
overtures of friendship were gracefully or:crudeély snubbed. 

This was largely the cause of my begging my ‘father ‘to ‘let me 
leave home. In London I took up painting .and studied very 
hard—at that time I had no thought of writing, ‘but wanted ito 
be an artist. Certainly for a time I ‘was ‘happier iin London. 
I made various pleasant acquaintances during my ‘first few 
months in London; notably a well-known jposter-artist, consid- 
erably older than myself and a clever and attractive ‘woman. 
I liked her very much and was profoundly ‘thankful-she \was:at 
least fifteen years my senior. 

I met at her studio one evening a novelist and playwright, a 
man of about thirty-five, to whom I took an instant ‘liking,.as ‘he 
tome. We spent the evening talking eagerly-of.all sorts.of'things; 
he was obviously interested, but when he ‘took me ‘back ‘to“my 
shabby little flat that night he did not even hold my ‘hand in 
the taxi, to my profound relief but secret-surprise. Had Tat last 
really found the friend I wanted? 

It was not till long afterwards that I realized that from my 
mecting with him my friendship with my woman ‘friend steadily 
cooled off. But my hungry, eager young heart leaped up and 
rejoiced at the friendliness of this man with the mellow voice 
and the quicksilver brain, and we met increasingly often during 
that winter. 

We used to foregather for supper most nights, often withother 
friends, but more frequently alone, at little bohemian ‘restaurants 
in all sorts of odd corners of this wide kaleidoscope that ‘is Lon- 
don. But the meals we both liked best were those we cooked 
ourselves; sizzling steak and onions or sausage and mash over 
the tiny stove in his flat. Savory, delicious, impromptu meals! 

It was too entirely delightful to have the friend I wanted! 
Someone who wasn’t forever wanting to “paw me about.” I 
reveled in it in sheer ecstasy, but it didn’t last. 

It began gradually—personalities crept more and more per- 
sistently into our talks, try as I would to keep them out—I did 
try, dreading, knowing from experience whither they might lead, 
but all to no purpose. The climax came at last—yet another 
friendship broken on the rocks of sex! 
ee he began to make violent love to me one night in the 


flat. Furious with humiliation and disappointment, I ordered 
him out, vowing I would never see him again. Of course I did; 
sheer pride forced it on me, but things were spoiled. He 
honestly enough to get back to the old footing—but without avail, 
I think it was partly sheer desire to get away from 'him that 

me into the arms of a far worse fate. His friend Adrian. 

Adrian was not handsome, but tall and very graceful, with 
slender, artistic hands. Quietly and deliberatély the set to work 
to teach me to love him. It took him more ‘than a year. En- 
grossed in my work, my life, the books I loved, I.did not want to 
accept the trammels of love any more than I ‘wanted to accept 
those of passion. 

‘Well, how can one tell ‘how one :grows ito love a man? One 
wakes to the realization suddenly, it seems ito:me, and so I woke 
at last to face ‘the amazing truth that he had:come to mean every- 
thing in the world to me. 

Thinking things over now, in ‘the colder, more cynical light of 
experience, I ‘think ‘that at first ‘he had not the smallest intention 
of asking me'to marry him;had not the slightest serious idea in his 
head beyond the fact that to make love to me would be beyond all 
things attractive. But he found me obstinately, intriguingly 
virtuous—this ‘he admitted afterwards !—and just as he began to 


toy languidly, ‘tentatively, with the idea of proposing, my father, 


hearing of my infatuation, suddenly appeared. ‘ 

But Adrian was too clever to show any surprise, was not even 
disconcerted. He prom~tly asked Father to dinneran’ ‘invita- 
tion acceptedgrudgingly by my parent which resulted in‘the latter, 
albeit reluctantly enough, yielding in a large measure to the 
Etalian’s charm, and assenting at last to his suggestion that I 
should come over to Italy and stay with his parents as his fiancée, I 
shall never forget the quick rush of éxquisite happiness ae 
swept over me as he said the magic words, oe 

FEW days later a charming letter arrived from his mother— 
A let me say now that for all the sorrow and misery he 
caused me, the exquisite kindness of his people almost compen- 
sated—and a little later, still in a complete daze, J ‘Set. sail 4 or 
Italy, tthe land of dreams, where I thought my own must sur 
come true! 

Poor infatuated little fool that I was, not to have sensed, uni 
the mask of the delicate, measured love-making of this lover of 
mine, ‘the same eternal animal I dreaded, merely biding its time 
and gathering force by ‘waiting! Love me? He neither knew nor 
cared for ‘love! He never saw in me anything but a physical 


creature hedesired, one:worth spending a year’s weary waiting to 
win, worth even wedding—yes, he paid me that compliment at 


last! 

He suggested that we should marry—but sccreily, since neithae 
his\people nor mine approved of our marrying for over a year. 

I winced at the idea.at first. Deeply in love as I was, the de- 
liberate deception of the world and our parents went against the 
grain. But he was past master in the art of persuading a woman 
and I -was idiotically in love with him, pliable, wax in his hands. 

It was on a New Year’s Eve we were married, deep in the 
crypt:of the old chapel'belonging to the castle. I shall never for- 
get ‘that night! 

There ‘were candles on the old stone altar, a row of tall pale 
flames like lilies against the echoing darkness of the crypt. I was 
rather dazed, for my lover had made me drink much wine at 
dinner; we had had a riotous meal with three officer friends of his, 
with much toasting, laughter and joking comments. 

I said what I was told to.say, stumbling over the Latin phrases 
mechanically, uncomprehending, and felt the cold pressure of 4 
ting—that ring that forso many weary months I wore round my 
neck on a slender chain, only donning it at night, and then in feat 
and trembling! It was soon over, and hurriedly we climbed the 
secret stair to his private rooms, where the old seneschal had 
already prepared supper. 

That was a strange meal, my wedding-feast! Rich cold meats 
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and salads, pane dolce and quantities of 
cakes and sweets, luscious fruit and wine, 
wine, Wine... 

In the thick walls of the ancient build- 
ing one could do as one willed without fear 
of being overheard, and while his old 
parents slept peacefully in their distant 
wing, I sat dazed at the head of the long 
table, watching my bridegroom and his 
friends eating, drinking, singing songs and 
telling stories, till one by one the others 
shouldered cloaks and swords, with a last 
noisy joke and flourishing toast, and 
went away .. . and we were alone at 
last! 

Thus began my strange married life! 
Night after night I stole from my little 
room and fled up the secret stair to my 
husband—and for many weeks there was 
no shadow on the completeness of my hap- 
piness. For the first time I let the tides of 
passion sweep me whither they might and 
raised no hand to stop them, nay, gloried 
in my surrender to—love, as I thought. 
Fool, oh fool and blind! 

The first rush and sweep of emotion— 
for I was a healthy, normal young woman 
very deeply in love—then a little shyly, a 
little shamedly, for I had not dreamed 
myself capable of these depths of elemental 
primitive passion, I tried to gather myself 
UP, to take life more sanely, to relegate the 
physical element to its proper place—and 
got a terrible shock! 

My husband not only failed to under- 
stand, but flatly refused to try to! Vainly 
I endeavored to recover our old pleasant 
comradeship, reminded him of how happy 
we had been in sweetheart days, tried 
shyly enough to explain to him how im- 
possible it was to live life perpetually at 
this stretch of nervous tension. At first 
blank and a little aggrieved, he laughed 
with faintly patronizing contempt and, 
when I persisted, grew peevish and in- 
formed me blandly that “that was what 
marriage was for.” 

Oh yes, he cared for me in his own way; 
but love? The love that values a woman 
for her soul, her inner self, the fine, 
delicate, spiritual thing that is the essential 
woman—this love he could not give me, 
for he was not capable of it. 

In his way I know he suffered when I 
left him, as I did at last. I bear him no 
malice—he is dead. I learned something 
—] learned at least endurance, self-control, 
and, at last, forgiveness . . . and for 
these things I thank the Fates, since I have 
learned, too, that even broken hearts will 
mend again, and life brings its compensa- 
tions in its own good time. 

I know that if one waits patiently one 
can make a friend—even out of a lover; 
but it takes time and understanding and 
candor on both sides. And I believe that 
if ever I meet the one man who will make 
me forget that old scar on my heart, I 
shall understand the better for that scar 
how to steer our frail bark safely through 
the storms of passion to the haven of 
friendship where we would be. " 

8 





PROMISED “Tad” this would be no tear-jerking yarn of 
high courage in deep affliction. In one of his characteristic 
notes he wrote: “I merely have one of those dime-a-dozen 
tickers and have to duck the merry mucilage and the gang.” 

Tad is quite happy and needs no sympathy of yours or mine. 
Tad, as you doubtless know, is T. A. Dorgan, whose gay cartoon 
creations have convulsed millions daily, and he is also the genius 
who has furnished ninety percent of the slang that has enlivened 

3roadway and the out country for twenty years. Who has not 
laughed at and with “Judge Rummy,” “‘Silk Hat Harry’ and all 
the rest of his hilarious creations of the comic strip? 

Seven years ago, as Tad expresses it, he blew the double harness 
of the fire department and took to the pastures. He says he is 
today just a cracked egg in a busy bakery—watching the mob 
from a shelf and enjoying it. 

Tad was for years the life of the Roaring Forties. It was the 
playground for this shy, funereal humorist who liked to pry into 
the mechanism of a hectic night life to see what made it tick. 

Then overnight almost a queer twisting of fate laid him low 
with a heart affliction and removed him from the boiling caldron 
he loved. For long, gray years he was not beyond the four walls 
of the bedroom of his Great Neck home, but in that time he con- 
tinued to make his millions laugh. 

What an achievement, that! To make millions laugh from the 
poignant depths of a broken heart. And not even a devoted 
vie ever heard him whine. 

Tad fought the good fight. Today he is able to take auto rides, 
although he cannot drive himself. Now and then on pleasant days 
he attends a local movie or a baseball game, but largely his life 
is a cloistered one—far from the incoherent thunder of the 
Broadway canyons. 

Once in a while when he grows weary of the big trees, the grape- 
vines, the humming bees and other pastoral simplicities he moves 
to 4 room on the fifteenth floor of a Broadway hotel and reclin- 
ing at a window in this lofty aerie he watches the pulsings of life 
in the district whose heart-beats were long attuned to his. 

“‘That’s close enough to the mob for me now,” he told me. “I 
lamp the cake-eaters with their dolls, the blind musician singing 
along Thirty-fourth Street, the busy guys, the easy-going guys, 
the old dames with their accordion-pleated chins, the gyps and 
the square shooters. I get a wallop out of figuring their graft 
from my high perch. It is a great sight to see old Broadway 
tumbling by. 

“Then there’s the odor of waffles, chop-suey, hot roast-beef 
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sandwiches, peanuts and coffee. The noises of early morning 
milk-wagons, garbage cans, newspaper trucks and taxis with the 
late butter and egg men, the fire-engines, crossing cop’s whistle, 
street-cars and ambulances. It is all new to a Great Neck guy 
away for a few years.” 

New York is not the same to Tad without Jack’s all-night 
restaurant and its Battling Nelson Grill. There was only one 
Jack’s—and there will perhaps never be another. It never hada 
front-door key and its wedge of “flying waiters” has catapulted 
hundreds into the middle of Sixth Avenue’s car-tracks. 

There almost nightly was Wilson Mizner with his funny cracks. 
Also Jack Francis, the press-agent; Frank O’Malley—O’M alley 
of the Sun; Corse Payton, the world’s best bad actor; Hype Igoe 
and his cigar-box uke; Jimmy Kellar, the bouncer; the four- 
flushers, confidence men, ocean card-sharks, the blind fellow 
selling violets who could spot a sucker across the room, new and 
old pugs, stage stars and ham actors. 

There the latest stories were told—the newest slang spawned 
and the oldest songs sung. There the sleeper got a double 
check, the dead one the bum’s rush and the pest a Mickey Finn. 
In this hell-roaring café Tad laughed himself out of a million mid- 
night trains to Great Neck. 

Tad says it isn’t so bad staying at home these days, now that 
a fellow can have movies in his own parlor and a radio that works. 
He has been watching fights for more than thirty years and saw 
the best of them, but his interest has waned. 

“Fights are too ladylike,”’ he declares. “Imagine Tunney and 
Dempsey fighting ten rounds for the championship. That is like 
a three-inning world series baseball game. Championship f ghts 
should be forty-five rounds or to the finish. Fight fans are fed up 
on pink teas. 

“Prize-fights and pinochle are going the way of the pug-dog 
and the wax what-nots on the parlor mantel. You can’t play 
pinochle in a night club with a five-dollar cover charge and gina 
buck a slug. Beer is as necessary to pinochle as the forty-eight 
cards. I see all these changes and there are days I am mighty 
glad I have to stay home. There is more genuine fun in being a 
home boy these days than a lot of guys imagine. I'll tell the 
world I’m happy, and let a lot of the old gang laugh that one off.” 


AD was born “south of the slot” in San Francisco forty-nine 
tS es ago. He was a sand-lot ball-player—a rather tough 
kid. At an early age he faced an adversity that would have 
turned many boys into useless citizens. 

When he was eight he was fooling around a house-moving job 
and attempted to ride a shovel on a rope that was propelled by a 
big pulley. He turned his head for a second and his right hand 
was caught in a pulley, crushing off four fingers of that right hand, 
which was reduced to a thumb and piece of knuckle. 

He turned “lefty”? and surmounted the obstacle. He has 
boxed and played ball and billiards all his life. He was for many 
years the crack pitcher on an undefeated newspaper ball team. 
“That,” he added, “was fifteen years ago before the comic guys 
started wearing silk skimmers and having their nails done.” 
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QT. A. Dorgan as he pictures himself knocking out a day's work in his rural retreat. 


Tad left San Francisco in 1904 when Arthur Brisbane offered 
him a job on the New York Evening Journal. He has been on 
that paper ever since. His virginal slang is as fresh and zippy 
today as ever it was. He is the ace of the designers of that 
typically American phraseology which finds its way around the 
world. His slang is heard in Kamchatka as well as Nome. 

The phrase ‘“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” which when it was 
turned into a popular song made a half-million dollars, was Tad’s, 
although he did not salvage a penny out of it. Through his car- 
toon creations he has been furnishing vaudeville artists gay mots 
for years, although he rarely receives credit therefor. 

He is, after seven years of invalidism, as cheerful as his fruity 
humor. The bludgeonings have in no wise defeated him. 

“Now-that I am on the up grade and the dark cheaters are re- 
moved I have a terrific yen to take a trip around the world. ’ma 
tramp at heart and love new scenes and new faces. The docs say 
my bum ticker won’t stand this jaunt as yet, but it will come. 
I'll soon be stepping up the gang-plank. Watch my step! 

“I’ve had everything I ever wanted and some day I'll don 
tweeds and see the world. When I was a kid I followed 
John L. Sullivan and Jim Corbett along the streets of Frisco 


full of admiration and wishing that some day I could lamp a real 
fight. Later I knew them both—Corbett is my neighbor now— 
and I spent many years writing about pugs from the ringside seats. 

“Then I used to follow Jimmy Swinnerton along Market 
Street in that same town when Jimmy wore a flat derby and a 
canary-colored overcoat with pearl buttons. I longed to be an 
artist, and there I was with that nub of a mitt. But I kept on 
wishing and twenty-two years ago Jimmy and I were working 
side by side in the same art room of a newspaper. 

“There’s a lot to wishing if you wish long enough. I’m not 
a wise guy and can’t tell you why—but I know it is true. I’ve 
wished my way out of many depths.” 

So there you have Tad and I think you will agree that he is 
“quite a guy.” 

I tried to sound him for the biggest lesson life had taught him. 
His lugubrious face wrinkled and he gazed for a moment from his 
drawing-board out across the peaceful, clipped lawn of his home. 

Then he said in his half-drawling way: ‘“The longer I live the 
surer I am that Gene Buck has the best line for a guy to have 
over his desk to look at every morning. And that is ‘Don’t Kid 


Yourself.’ ” 
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The Story So Far: 


HE marriage of Gillian 
Graham seemed pecu- 
liarly fortunate, perhaps 
because she and her husband 
were so unlike. Jill was 
simple, unpretentious, gener- 
ous, an outdoor girl. Graham 
was brilliant, erratic, with 
strange yearnings he could not 
define. He was a painter and 
had come with Jill to the in- 
comparable valley of the Dor- 
dogne, in France, to do land- 
scapes, putting up at the little 
inn in Buissac. 
They met Madame de La- 
mouderie, a decayed gentle- 
woman who lived in the manoir 
behind a chestnut wood. And 
Madame de Lamouderie, after 
the manner of some ancient 
dames, fell in love 
with the Byronic 
figure of Graham. 
She was amusing, 
possessed of a bit- 
ing wit, lonely, pa- 
thetic — and also 
somewhat sinister. 
Graham tolerated 
her, and began to 
paint her portrait. 
Jill was kind to her. 
They met, too, 
the girl who some- 
times lived with the 
Comtesse de La- 
mouderie — Marthe 
Ludérac. At once 
Marthe deeply and 
strangely disturbed 
both Graham and 
jill. She seemed 
friendless, almost 
tragic; Jillwasdrawn 
to her, and’ when 
they discovered a 
mutual passion for nature, they became close friends. Marthe 
had never had a friend; she told Jill how, in her childhood, she 
had seen her mother kill her father in a fit of jealousy over an- 
other woman; and how for years she had been the sole companion 
of her mother, who was half mad and shunned by everyone. 
Graham felt in Marthe a lure such as he had never known. 
She seemed to him at once a saint and a flame that eluded him. 
He tried to fight off her attraction, for Jill’s sake, but he could 
not. He sensed that Marthe shared his feeling, though the two 
had exchanged scarcely a word. 
Jill knew what was happening to her husband. She struggled 
— herself and determined, whatever happened, to be generous. 


‘The portrait isn’t at all 
like you yet,’’ said Jill. 
‘When he remembers Marthe 
he sees me as a devil,” 
Madame de Lamouderie cried. 


yr? 


“There! So I answer him! 


And the old Countess knew it, too, and burned with senile 
jealousy. Finally she told Graham in confidence that Marthe in 
the past had been a woman of many lovers—for hire. Graham 
felt at once that his dream of Marthe was shattered by an over- 
whelming disgust. For days he fought a bitter inward battle. 
Jill, meanwhile, was seriously ill with influenza. When she was 
recovering, he told her the old Countess’s story. She was in- 
credulous. She pleaded with Graham for tolerance. 

Graham eventually went to the manoir again to work on the 
portrait. The old Countess was especially sweet, and told him 
touching stories of her childhood. Finally, being alone, she 
asked Graham to help her up to her room; and there she asked 
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him to kiss her, which he did, gently, on her forehead, and she 
accepted the kiss as an accolade. 

Graham, returning, lost his way in a passage and came to the 
door of Marthe’s room. Marthe stood by the window, dreaming, 
clad in her night-dress. Graham entered, clasped her in his arms, 

issed her. She pushed him away, with strangling emotion bade 
him go, go, go. Graham begged her forgiveness. “I forgive 
you. It was my fault as well. Only go!’ Marthe cried. 
Graham stumbled out, and she locked the door behind him. 

She loved him; how passionately, her silence and her terror 
showed. But as he heard her turn the lock, he felt like a criminal 
abandoned to his fate. 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


cA Beautifully Told 
NOVEL 
of the Old Triangle— 
A MAN, 
HIS WIFE, 
The 


OTHER WOMAN 


ILL went up through the 

wet woods above the ma- 

noir. It was still early and 

the air fresh with the rain 
that had fallen heavily all night. 
The clouds had rolled away at 
dawn, leaving a vast immaculate 
sky. And now the sun streamed 
forth over the drenched and drip- 
ping world with an almost sum- 
mer sultriness. 

Two days had passed since the 
evening that Marthe had come; 
two days and three nights; but 
Jill had not seen her again. She 
had spent ‘the hours of daylight 
out-of-doors; but she had not 
gone up ‘to the manoir. Every 
morning ‘she got into ‘the car and 
drove far, far away, seeing new 
country .and all the spring-tide 
glory. 

On. the first day it had been in- 
land she ‘had sped, up and over 
the table-lands; and yesterday 
she had followed, high up, ‘the 
course of the swollen, passionate 
river and found a ruined castle 
standing at the bottom of a ravine 
with torrents wildly wreathing at 
its feet. 

She had spent the afternoon 
there in a strange solitude and 
thought of Dick. For these two 
days she and Dick had hardly 
spoken to each other. She did 
not know how he passed the 
hours; though he went away every 
morning with his canvases. 

But though their days were 
thus solitary, the nights had 
brought them near; terribly near, 
to Jill’s apprehension. Their beds 
stood side by side; by stretch- 
ing out a hand they could touch 
each other. And in the middle 

of the night Dick, like a little boy creeping to his mother, would 
come beside her and lay his head on her shoulder and she would 
hold him close. So they would lie, saying nothing, and she 
knew that she was a refuge to him. But he did not sleep; nor 
did she, and lying there, her arms around him, she would try 
to remember the days, the years, when they had been happy 
together. For now they were unhappy. 

It was not lack she felt in Dick; it was a terrible, a suffocating 
sense of overflow rather than lack. He took refuge; and yet the 
longing in him was to give rather than receive. He asked nothing 
of her, except refuge; he wanted nothing. All that he wanted 
was to hide in her and to make her feel his love. And nothing = 





"You and I belong to each other,” said Graham. ‘‘You must come 
away with me. It will be horrible for Jill, but she'd rather lose 
me than keep me, loving you.” ‘‘It is impossible,’ said Marthe. 














her life had ever hurt like this love and its helpless pity. 
And this morning she had come to find Marthe. She had said 
tapi that she would set it straight, and she was determined 
re they leffBuissag to wrest some form of recantation from 
Madame de Lamouderie; but first she must see Marthe. 
At-the door Joseph told her that Mademoiselle had gone out. 
“Gone out?” said Jill. Standing there, looking at Joseph, 
she knew that he shared her sense of something strange and wrong 
inthis unaccustomed absence. It was in the morning that Marthe 
had her practising and all her household tasks. 
“Mademoiselle: had a bad night,” he volunteered. ‘She did 
not sleep. She has gone into the ‘woods. She will be back at 
eleven to read to Madame la comtesse.’ 
If she and Dick were unhappy, so was Marthe. 
“T will try to find her,”’ said Jill. 


OSEPH led her to the gate in the wall and indicated the way 
Af that jed upwards through the sycamores. When the syca- 

tes were passed, there was a belt of chestnut forest and then 
the path ran through lighter woodlands of ash, beech and hazel 
tat climbed the side of a steep valley. The young green leaves 
sparkled in the ‘sunlight and Jill saw, down in the valley cleft, 
the wild, tawny tresses of a mountain ‘rivulet. What wild, sw eet 
beauty everywhere; and with what a heavy heart she saw and 
hédrd it. And Marthe’s heart was heavy, too. 

Suddenly, at a turn, the path ran out into a narrow road 
where a stone bridge crossed the valley, and sitting on the low 
pafapet, her arms laid out along her knees, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, was Marthe. 

Something unspeakably strange came to Jill from her attitude. 
She was exhausted beyond all utterance. Jill seemed to feel the 
cold ‘sweat on her brow, the threadlike beating of her sick heart. 
Or was she reading her own despair into Marthe’s demeanor? 
Was she only listening, as she rested there, with Médor beside 
her, to the wood-wren? 

Jill’s eyes were drawn up to the wood-wren. It was poised, 
high on the branch of a tall tree above Marthe’s head, and its 
little wings drooped and shivered in an ecstasy of pleading 
as it sang out, passionately, the last reiterated notes of its refrain. 
But no; Marthe was not listening. In the. silence that followed 
the. bird’s last cadence, she lifted her eyes and saw who it was 
who stood there and Jill felt a cold, dark, heavy gaze rest upon 
her. 

“Then it is true,” she thought. “Madame de Lamouderie has 
told her that we know; and the story is true.”’ But not true as 
Madame de Lamouderie, as Dick, would understand, came the 
answering thought, once more, beneath the piercing grief of the 
acceptance. And she must know Marthe’s truth. So she 
smiled‘at her. She went forward and sat down beside her. 

“You have found the wood-wren by yourself,” she said, 
smiling.on into Marthe’s:eyes. And now that she thus looked 
into those beautiful eyes the sense of something heavenly again 
flooded her heart. She took Marthe’s hand. 
that I have not seen you for years and years.” 


It was:with difficulty that Marthe found her thoughts and her. 
She 


words. “I imagined that you had left Buissac,” she said. 

“Without saying good-by? Oh—come, now!” said Jill. 
wanted to cry, for that Marthe should have thought this made 
it all so desperately sad; but she said her schoolgirl ‘Come, 
now!” and continued to smile into Marthe’s eyes. 

The bird, silenced for a moment by her approach, resumed 
its singing. They sat and listened, hand in hand, and Marthe 
looked up at him, with her. When whe had finished, Marthe 
smiled and murmured: “Le petit ange.” 

“Yes. That is it exactly. A little angel. And always so 
lonely; by himself; on tall trees,” said Jill, feeling a strange hap- 
Piness come to her, from the bird’s song; from Marthe’s smile. 

“But he sings to something,” said Marthe, smiling into her 
eyes. “He is solitary; but not alone; like an angel in that, too.” 

They were sitting hand in hand, looking at each other, and the 
warbler had again begun to sing over their heads. “Tell me, 
potthe, ” said Jill, contemplating her friend, “have you had 
lovers?” 

It was easy to ask while the warbler sang above them. It 
would, now, be almost easy to hear. 

And without start or blush, Marthe Ludérac contemplated 
her. “Why do you ask?” she questioned. 

‘Madame de Lamouderie had not told her, then. -But, then, 
why that cold, that heavy gaze? “I heard something—in 
Buissac,”’ Jill found. 

Marthe continued to contemplate her. 
repeated. 


“In Buissac?” she 





“It seems to me, 





“Ves.” Jill nodded. “Nothing very definite, dear Marthe. 
But enough to make me wonder.” 

“Tt would give ¥Ou great pain if it were true?” 

Jill tried to think. -It had already given her great pain. ca | 
would not be less fond of you; but it would give me pain. 

“Why?” asked Marthe Ludérac. 

“Why?” Jill repeated. It was strange to be dsked Shy. 
“Perhaps because I think of you as set apart.” 

““As too ‘unhappy ever to-be loved, you mean?” 

“No; no, Marthe. «As too beautiful. ?Too beautiful to she 
loved—and then. left. -:A slover leaves you, .doesn’t he? He 
doesn’t love éngugh. Phat’ s our English“ feeling, perhaps. 
If you love a great deal, ‘it can’t be lightly, _ It’s something 
grave. It lasts.” Jill’s voice was- ‘trembling a little. 

“But life’may part lovers,” said-Marthe Ludérac, and her 
voice flow was cold ané“dafk ‘ahd ‘heavy; as: her® gazeihad been. 


~“Love need not be-lightto know itself measured. What-is ‘more 


grave than to be-foomed fo part?” al 

““Yes.- That is true.”*-.-The sickening grief was creeping-over 
Jill again but still she struggled to accept Marthé’s truth: “*‘Only 
—you must hide,- must#f you?—for that kind of love? You 
must lie. It must be difficult, I mean, to-keep it beautiful. She 
had dropped her eyes to the hand she held ‘and she could’ not 
raise them. They were heavy with-thé tears of her disappoint- 
ment, her acceptance. 

Then she heard Marthe say: “ ‘T have never had a lover.” 

For a moment Jill was almost overwhelmed. Tears blinded 
her. She put her arms around Marthe’s neck and whispered, 
“Oh, Marthe—forgive mé!”’ 

“My friend.“ My dear, dear Jill,’ Mademoiselle Ludérac 
murmured. “But she had taken Jill’s arms and she gently put her 
away. 

“Do you forgive me?” Jill whispered, clinging to her hand 
and it seemed to her that with the question she had cut Marthe 
still more deeply, for her voice was quick and short as she 
answered: 

“There is nothing to forgive.” She held Jill from her and 
turned her head away and fixed her eyes upon the ground and 
Jill heard that she was breathing quickly. ‘Let me tell you, 
then,” she said. “I did not know that echoes of that old story 
had reached Buissac. Yet it is natural that it should be known. 
It is natural that it should be believed—of me. It was at Bor- 
deaux, after my mother’s death, during the last winter of the 
war, that I took a soldier into my room for the night.” 

“Was he ill? Unhappy? Had he nowhere else to go?” Jill 
asked. 


ADEMOISELLE LupERAC glanced at her for a moment. 
M “You guess the truth, at once; the truth that no one else 
could care to believe. He was very unhappy and he had no- 
where else to go. He was a little permissionaire and he came 
on that: cold, wet night into the restaurant where I ate. A 
cheap, poor place; it was my first winter in Bordeaux and I had 
difficulty in living. All the tables were full so I beckoned him 
to.come-to mine. He came so timidly, like a gentle, frightened 
dog. I-saw how unhappy he was. He had a young, good 
face, thoughtful, sensitive—with gray eyes far apart. He was 
a student; not of the soldier type. 

“At once we understood each other, at once he trusted me; 
and while we ate he told me of his plight. He had come back 
from the front for his three days and had found his wife with a 
lover. He had not a word of anger for her. He said that heshad 
never satisfied her. He had never been:the man she needed. 
So there was no more home for:him,-and all -the night before, 
and all that day, he had walked ‘the streets, dazéd ‘with grief. 
And next morning, at dawn, he must return to the war. ~ 

“So I took him back to my room where there was light and 
warmth and my bed, and there he slept all night, exhausted, 
and I sat in the chair, and ‘slept a little, too. When the day 
came I heated water for him to wash, and made his breakfast 
for him and went with him to the train, so that he was not alene 
among all the others who had wives and mothers and sisters to 
say good-by to them. He was killed ten days later.” 

“Oh, my dear Marthe!” Jill murmured. ‘Of course it was like 
that.” 

“No; not of course,” said Marthe Ludérac, and her look hard- 
en¢d to a haughty solitude. “I am not a woman of whom 
it°can be said, of course. I am not a woman who would not 
take a lover for those reasons you gave. Pride might keep 
me from him; but not the thought of parting. And I would not 
hide; or lie. Life is so dark, so short; if the brightness were there, 
I do not say that I should not take (Continued on page “< 
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66 ENTLEMEN,” the fat, florid personage who had 
entered almost on the heels of the commissionnaire 
announcing him exclaimed, ‘my name is John 
Cope—John Bodham Cope, M. P. You may 

have heard of me. I have come to see whether you can rid me 

of the most pestilential, idiotic, criminal persecution that ever 
man ‘had to endure.” 

“Won’t you take a seat?” Mr. Jennerton invited, half rising 
from behind his writing-table. 

The newcomer advanced to the client’s chair and subsided 
into its comfortable depths. He laid a glossy silk hat, a gold- 
topped Malacca cane, and a pair of new gloves by his side, 
hitched up his gray shepherd’s plaid trousers, and glared at the 
two men whom he had come to consult. 

“My son,” Mr. Jennerton observed, with a little wave of the 
hand towards his neighbor, seated at a smaller desk. 

Mr. Bodham Cope grunted; Gerald nodded pleasantly. 

“We know you by name, of course, Sir,” the latter remarked. 
“You are the Member for Bedlington, aren’t you, and on the 
board of a good many industrial companies?” 

“T am a public man, Sir,”’ Mr. Bodham Cope acknowledged— 
“a well-known public man. There is nothing in my life of which 
I am ashamed, nothing I have done which justifies this villainous, 
atrocious persecution to which I am all the time subjected.” 

“Perhaps,”’ Mr. Jennerton, senior, suggested, “‘you had better 
tell us about it: That is, if you wish for our aid.” 

“Tt’s so difficult!” the other muttered, his thick lips turning 
outwards. ‘Look here, young fellow,” he went on, addressing 
Gerald, “just open the door, will you? . . . That’s right. Is 
there anyone hanging around?” 

“There is a gentleman waiting,’ Gerald announced. 

“Fetch him in,” Mr. Cope growled. “It’s the first invita- 
tion I’ve ever given him, but he’ll come fast enough.” 

“Mr. Bodham Cope asks if you will step in,”’ Gerald 
repeated to the person who was seated on a divan in 
the passage. 

The latter promptly rose to his feet, with a politely 
murmured acknowledgment, and followed Gerald into 
the room. He was apparently of youthful middle age, 
dressed in the nowadays somewhat unusual morning 
coat and shepherd’s plaid. trousers; he wore a white 
flower in his buttonhole, and he carried a silk hat and a 
Malacca cane in his hand... His smoothly brushed- hair 
was of flaxen hue, his complexion was sandy, ‘his eyes 
almost China-blue. He was clean-shaven, his mouth 
was large, his manner deferential to the point of timid- 
ity. He bowed to Mr. Jennerton, senior, accepted the 
chair to which Gerald pointed, and beamed upon Mr. 
Bodham Cope. 

“There he sits,” the latter exploded. “If I could 
wring his neck, or send him to prison for twenty years, 
I’d do it tomorrow. Look at him, gentlemen. Does 
anything strike you about him?” 

“He appears,”’ Gerald suggested diffidently, ‘‘to have 
imitated your style of clothes.” 

“He imitates me and he shadows me every moment 
of my days, every evening of my life,’ was the impas- 
sioned declaration. ‘Even in the House, he’s there, 
in the Strangers’ Gallery, smiling down at me. If I 
lunch or dine at a restaurant, he’s there. He even 
worms his way into some of the parties to which I am 
invited. The only places I am safe from him are in my 
own house and in my club. Blast you!’’ Mr. Bodham 
Cope wound up, glaring across the room. 

Mr. Jennerton frowned in perplexity. He looked 
from one to the other of the two men—the city mag- 
nate, his rather coarse features disfigured by an angry 
scowl, and his small, flaxen-haired miniature upon 
whose lips there still lingered a pleasant smile. 
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= By E. - hillips Oppenheim 
roublesome 


“Are you suggesting, Mr. Cope,” he asked, “that this—er— 
gentleman—er i 

“Mr. Winton Pope is my name,” the person referred to assisted 
graciously. 

“That this gentleman, Mr. Winton Pope, is purposely a 
source of annoyance to you?” 

“Confound it all, he’s the curse of my life!” was the angry 
retort. ‘He follows me wherever I go, copies my style of dress, 
calls himself Winton Pope, simply because my name is Bodham 
Cope, always pretends to be amiable and friendly, and all the 
time he’s up to dirty little tricks -to bring discredit upon me. 
When I ask him what his game is, he won’t answer. He talks 
some balderdash about liking to be near me.” 

Mr. Jennerton looked across at the object of this tirade. 
“You hear what this gentleman says?” he remarked. “Is it true 
that you follow him about?” 

Mr. Winton Pope smiled. “TI like to be where he is,’’ he ad- 
mitted, and curiously enough, although his voice was gentle, 
almost ingratiating, it held a faint reflex of Mr. Bodham Cope’s 
more guttural enunciation. 

“Why?” Gerald inquired. 

“T like Mr. Bodham Cope,” his béte noire confided timidly. © “T 
admire him very much. I have nothing particular to do in life. 
It gives me great pleasure to be where Mr. Bodham Cope is. 
I like the way he speaks at public meetings and gives his orders 
at restaurants. I like to watch him. It gives me pleasure. I 
am always happy when I am near people of whom I am fond.” 

“Blast you!” his victim scowled. 

Mr. Jennerton avoided meeting his son’s eye. His voice when 
he spoke was a little husky. 

“Of course, Mr. Pope,” he acknowledged, after a moment’s 
pause, “this is a free country and you are at liberty, I suppose, 
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A Genial 
Detective Story 


to do as you like, provided you don’t make a legal nui- 
sance of yourself, but so long as you understand that 
your continual presence is an offense to—er—to this 
gentleman, don’t you think it would be better if you 
attached yourself to someone else?” 

The flaxen-haired man shook his head. “I couldn’t do 
that,” he said. ‘There is no one else for whom I have 
the same affection as for Mr. Bodham Cope. He is a 
wonderful man, I assure you. The more I see of him 
the more I realize this. I wish he liked me better,” the little 
man went on regretfully; “that, however, will come in time. 
Sincere affection, I always think, must sooner or later beget 
something of the same sort. Don’t you think so, Sir?” he 
added, gazing at Gerald, with his blue eyes wide open and a 
wistful note in his tone. 

“I—I suppose so,” the latter faltered, disappearing for a 
moment behind a newspaper which he had picked up. 

“This is all tommy-rot,’”’ Mr. Bodham Cope declared angrily. 
“This is the sort of tosh he talks when I get anyone to tackle 
him, and ask what he’s up to.- I’ve been to a lawyer, but he 
couldn’t do a thing. I've even tried the police, but they can’t 
help. Now I have come here. You tackle him, gentlemen. 
What’s he want, confound it? Of course it’s money; it must be 
money. Let him name the sum.” 

“Money!”’ Mr. Winton Pope exclaimed, in a shocked tone. 

“Well, what else do you want?” 

“Money is a wonderful thing,” Mr. Winton Pope sighed. 
“T am, alas, not so well off as I once was, but to talk about money 
is very difficult for a sensitive man.” 

“How much do you want to fade away?” his furious victim 
insisted. ‘You needn’t tell me—tell Mr. Jennerton here.” 
The China-blue eyes seemed wider open than ever. “My 
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Dalton Stevens 


dear Sir,” their owner expostulated, “if I were to do such a 
terrible thing, I should feel just like—oh, how I hate the word! 
a blackmaiier.” 

“What else are you?” Mr. Bodham Cope thundered. “It’s 

a new way of playing the game, that’s what it is. You gentlemen 
here, Mr. Jennerton and Mr. Jennerton, junior, you’ve heard 
all this baby talk of his. Listen to this. In three months’ time 
he’s done me more harm than any enemy I’ve ever had. He’s 
a sort of press-agent for me, only he’s on the wrong side of the 
fence all the time, trying to rake up things that all sensible 
people have forgotten long ago. He’s always trying to worm 
his way in among my friends, purring about my goodness and 
generosity, ‘until they believe him—they believe he’s a pal. I 
get asked to meet him. He gets invited to public dinners where 
I’m a guest, blast him!” 
“You say you’ve been to a lawyer?” Mr. Jennerton reflected. 
“T’ve been to two,” was the curt reply. ‘They can’t do any- 
thing. . With all that Billiken’s face of his, he’s as cun- 
ning as they make ’em. What I say is, you two gentle- 
men are in the trade. Get down to hard tacks. Get 
him to say what he’ll take to hop it. I’ll give him a 
thousand pounds—there! You know my address— 
Whitehall Court, or the House. Talk to him for a few 
minutes, and let me hear from you.” 

Mr. Bodham Cope rose to his feet, picked up the 
silk hat, cane and gloves, and prepared to take his leave. 
His tormentor followed his example in precisely the 
same fashion, holding his hat and gloves in one hand, 
and with his cane under his arm. Mr. Bodham Cope 
leaned forward to shake hands with Mr. Jennerton. Mr. 
Winton Pope, at precisely the same angle, attempted 
the same exploit. 

“Look at him!” the former almost shrieked, suddenly 
conscious of the other at his elbow. ‘He’s always up 
to monkey tricks like that. Found out my tailor even, 
and my hatter. Look at his necktie—same pattern as 
mine. He’ll drive me mad.” 

Mr. Jennerton laid his hand upon the smaller man’s 
shoulder. ‘Perhaps,” he suggested, “‘you could spare 
me a few minutes to discuss this matter.” 

Mr. Winton Pope glanced at his watch. “Let me 
see,” he murmured, “‘our bazaar does not open until three 
o'clock, does it? Yes, I can spare five minutes. Don’t 
be afraid, my dear friend,” he added, turning around. 
“T shall be there to support you.” 

Mr. Bodham Cope’s stock of expletives seemed to 
have become exhausted. He quivered for a moment 
with rage. “If I come across you at the bazaar,” he 
shouted, “T’ll have you kicked out of the place.” 

He strode from the room, banging the door behind him. 
Mr. Jennerton waved his remaining visitor back to his 
chair and looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Not at all a bad idea,” he observed. “Original, too.” 
Mr. Winton Pope made no comment. “Can we = 
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business, or can’t we?”’ Mr. Jennerton continued briskly. “A 
bit of spoof is all right, but my son and I are busy men. You 
understand?” 

“Perfectly,” the other murmured. ‘You must forgive me if 
for a moment I am a little confused in my thoughts. I am very 
fond of Mr. Bodham Cope—very fond of him indeed—but I 
must confess that during these last few minutes, he has hurt me. 

“Tt was not only,” he continued, “some slight expressions 
of ingratitude which escaped him, but it was also that sordid, 
that terribly sordid mention of such a sum as a thousand pounds.” 

“Not enough, eh?” his vis-d-vis queried. 

“What can one do in these days with a thousand pounds?” 
Mr. Winton Pope asked sadly. “The mention of that paltry sum 
of money, Mr. Jennerton, hurt me. I am sensitive about such 
matters. It is only a fortnight ago that he was speaking of a 
hundred, and later on of five hundred pounds.” 

“You wouldn’t care to name a sum yourself, I suppose?” Mr. 
Jennerton suggested bluntly. 

The flaxen-haired little man glanced at his watch, and rose to 
his feet. “I must not neglect my duties—the duties I owe 
to friendship,” he said, preparing to depart. ‘‘Mr. Bodham 
Cope is opening a bazaar this afternoon at the King’s Hall. 
I must be there. You will excuse me, gentlemen?” 

Mr. Jennerton nodded carelessly. ‘Look in any time you’re 
passing,” he invited. ‘Whenever you’re ready, we are.” 

“Tt is very good of you to adopt this attitude,”’ the other 
acknowledged—“‘very good of you indeed. Good afternoon, 
gentlemen.” 

Mr. Winton Pope took his leave, with a pleasant, confidential 
nod. Mr. Jennerton, senior, watched him, with admiration. 

“A new lay, Gerald,” he observed. ‘Clever, too.” 

Gerald was busy brushing his hat. “I’m off to the bazaar, 
Dad,” he announced. “That fellow’s got me intrigued. I’m 
certain that flaxen hair’s a wig, and I’m sure I’ve seen him before.” 


HE Duchess of Blankshire was just coming to the end of her 
¢ introductory remarks when Gerald squeezed his way into the 
crowded hall. She was a portly lady, pleasant-looking and fluent. 

“T have now told you the history of my scheme for providing 
homes for gentlepeople in need,” she concluded, “‘and I shall call 
upon our generous benefactor, Mr. Bodham Cope, to declare the 
bazaar open.” 

The Duchess sat down amidst much applause. Mr. Bodham 
Cope stood up in his place. It was noticeable that he glanced 
for a moment nervously around the hall before beginning his 
speech. Reassured, apparently, by what he saw, or rather what he 
failed to see, he began, with the obvious intention of getting 
his few words over as quickly as possible. He said sugary things 
about the Duchess, he spoke noble words as to the duties of the 
wealthy, he enlarged for a moment upon the joys of giving. 

He was followed by the treasurer, a thin, lanky young man, who 
read out all donations of over five pounds. 

Suddenly, a modest little figure, after a word and a bow to the 
Duchess, stepped to the front. He seemed for the moment al- 
most like a diminutive replica of the man who had shrunk back 
in his chair by the side of the Duchess, and was gazing at the 
newcomer with ill-concealed aversion. 

“Your Grace, ladies and gentlemen,” the latter began modestly, 
but in a clear, appealing voice. ‘I have listened to the eloquent 
address of her Grace and to the few manly words of my friend, Mr. 
Bodham Cope’”’— this with a little bow to his scowling neighbor— 
“and I am going to ask permission to add my name to the list 
just read out by your treasurer. I shall presently beg to be al- 
lowed to contribute a hundred guineas to the fund.” 

There-was loud clapping, led by the Duchess. 

“T am reminded,” the speaker went on, ‘‘of a little incident 
in the career of our dear friend here, which I am convinced has 
induced him to become your patron this afternoon. Not so very 
many years ago—at the time when he built that princely mansion 
in Surrey—it was necessary to construct a new road, connecting 
the estate offices with the village. There were a dozen old 
cottages, curiously enough inhabited by formerly well-to-do 
people, to be demolished. 

“T remember at the time how my friend Bodham Cope suffered 
at the thought of depriving these poor people of their domiciles. 
It had to be. So, in due course, the cottages were pulled down 
and the road built. There were a few unfortunate incidents, I 
remember, in connection with the ejections. An elderly lady 


failed to recover from the shock of spending a portion of the 
night out of doors, and a sickly girl died from exposure. 

“These are not matters to dwell upon. I mention the 
circumstance because I feel quite sure that it was at the back 
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of my dear friend’s mind when he associated himself with 
this present benevolent enterprise. Let me add my good wishes 
for the success of the bazaar to those of my friend here, and the 
rest of you.” 

The little man bowed to the Duchess, beamed upon Mr, 
Bodham Cope, and stepped to the rear of the platform. There 
was a murmur of qualified applause. The Duchess hastily de- 
clared the proceedings closed and then turned, with a frown upon 
her forehead, to speak to Mr. Bodham Cope. Gerald lingered for 
a few moments, making a desultory purchase or two at the stalls, - 
Just before his departure he came face to face with the treasurer 
who was wandering about, his list still in his hand. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Trenton?” someone asked him. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere,” he confided, “for the gentle- 
man with the fair hair who offered us a hundred guineas. I 
can’t find him, nor can I find anyone who knows his name.” 

Gerald turned away, with a suppressed smile. 


Mr. Bodham Cope renewed his visit to Messrs. Jennerton 
and Co., Limited, one afternoon later in the week. He seemed 
larger, more florid and vehement than ever. He was wearing a 
well-cut blue serge suit, a navy-blue tie, a bowler hat, and a red 
carnation in his buttonhole. 

“Look here, Mr. Jennerton,”’ he said, “I gather you didn’t 
get on with that scoundrel I left here the other afternoon.” 

“We didn’t arrive at anything definite,” Mr. Jennerton ad- 
mitted. “I came to one very obvious conclusion, however, 
Mr. Cope, and that is that you are being subjected to a new 
and most ingenious form of blackmail.” 

“Don’t I know that!” his visitor groaned. 

“Furthermore, I am almost afraid that if you wish to lead 
your life in comfort you will have to pay.” 

“T have offered him a thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Jennerton shook his head. “If you settle at all,” he 
said, “‘you will have to make up your mind that it will cost you 
a great deal more than that. On the other hand, if you can 
stick it out, he may get tired of it. His funds may not allow 
him to carry on. You may say to yourself that he has already 
made use of any little weak spots in your career, that he can do 
you no further injury., If so, stick it out by all means.” 

“A man in my position,” Mr. Cope pronounced gloomily, 
“who has had to work his way up, is compelled to be a little 
ruthless at times. Success means enemies here and there, and 
I suppose I’ve got my share of them. It’s the blasted irrita- 
tion of the thing that gets me. Your son has told you about the 
bazaar, I suppose.” 

“How much would you feel disposed to pay to get rid of him 
once and for all?” Mr. Jennerton, senior, demanded. 

“T’d sooner get him locked up than anything,” the other 
growled. 

“So far,” Mr. Jennerton pointed out, “he has kept well within 
the law and, from what I have seen of him, I think he always 
will.” 

“T’d give five thousand pounds if it was an absolute certainty 
that I got cid of him once and for all,” Mr. Bodham Cope decided. 


HERE was a knock at the door. In response to an invitation 
to enter, Mr. Winton Pope made his tentative appearance. 

“T am not intruding, I hope,” he said. “I saw my friend’s 
car outside, and I thought I, too, might venture to pay a 
visit.” 

He closed the door behind him and came amiably forward. He 
was wearing a blue serge suit, he had a red carnation in his button- 
hole, and he carried a bowler hat in his hand. 

“Tf you are here to talk business——” Mr. Bodham Cope 
began surlily. 

“Not with you, my dear Sir,” the other interrupted. ‘Business 
between friends is always a mistake. An intermediary is better. 
I can spare Mr. Jennerton a few minutes, if he has anything to 
say.” 

Mr. Bodham Cope picked up his hat and stick. 

“We shall meet again presently, my dear friend. 
meantime, au revoir,”’ said Mr. Winton Pope. 

Mr. Bodham Cope did not trust himself to words. He slammed 
the door instead. Mr. Winton Pope shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, well!” he murmured. “A short-tempered person, my 
dear friend, I’m afraid.” 

“Let me give you a word of advice,” Mr. Jennerton begged. 
“You're on the right side of the law just now, you know, but you 
might very easily find yourself in Queer Street. Why don’t 
you talk business while you have the chance?” 

“J like to do things my own way,” was the soft response. “I 
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abhor crudity in every form. Pardon me if 
I seem a little absent-minded this afternoon. 
I was reminded coming along here, by a wine- 
merchant’s advertisement, of one of the dreams 
of my later days.” 

“Get on with it,”’ Mr. Jennerton invited. 

“In the third year of the war,” the little 
man with the flaxen hair reflected, “I was 
wounded, and in a nursing-home at Nice. 
During my convalescence I explored the 
neighborhood thoroughly. found some 
amazingly attractive spots there, where a man 
might settle down to end his days. There was 
a small farm near Vence, for instance—vine- 
yards and an acre or so of orange grove—a 
prohibitive price, though, for me, alas!” 

“What was the price?” Mr. Jennerton in- 


“About seven’ thousand pounds—a little 
more than a month’s income of a man, say, in 
the position of our friend Mr. Cope. Not very 
much. I wrote to the lawyers about it only 
the other day. You can see their reply. The 

rty is still for sale.” 

He handed the letter across to Mr. Jennerton, 
who glanced it through. “If it had been five 
thousand,”’ the latter began. 

His visitor shook his head. ‘These details 
as to money,” he confided, “do not appeal to 
me. My dream has always been that some 
rich philanthropist, say like my friend Mr. 
Cope, reading my war record and knowing of 
my present circumstances, might buy perhaps 
an estate like this, without saying a word to me, 
and press the deeds into my hands. True 
philanthropy, Ishould call that, Mr. Jennerton.” 

“Have you ever tried this little game on 
before?” the latter asked. 

“I do not quite understand you, my dear 
Sir,” said Mr. Pope. ‘This is not a little game 
onmy part. I am talking to you very seriously 


Gerald leaned towards his father. “Let 
him run the show his own way, Dad,” he 
murmured. “It may come out easier in the 
end. Supposing, by any chance, Mr. Pope,” 
he went on, turning towards their visitor, 
“one of our rich friends, say Mr. Cope, for 
example, decided to purchase this little estate 
and present it to somebody worthy of such a 
gift—yourself, for instance—do we understand 
that you would take up your residence there 
and remain out of England?” 

“T should be content,” Mr. Winton Pope 
assured them both solemnly, “never to set 
foot in this country again. Up to the time 
of the Armistice I was a patriotic Englishman. 
Since that day I have had the feeling that I 
would just as soon have been born a Siamese.” 

“Do you know anything about wine-grow- 
ing?” Mr. Jennerton, senior, inquired. 

“T was out in South Africa, growing wine, 
when the war started, and doing very well.” 

“Did we ever meet anywhere in France?” 
Gerald asked curiously. ‘There are times when 
your voice sounds very familiar to me.” 

Mr. Winton Pope seemed afflicted by a 
sudden deafness. He rose deliberately. 

“I am forgetting,” he acknowledged self- 
reproachfully, “that this is a business office. 

am wasting your time in idle gossip. I 

you good afternoon, gentlemen. Ah, by 
the by, Mr. Jennerton, do you ever dine at a 
restaurant—you and your son?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“The Milan is a very amusing place,” Mr. 
Winton Pope observed, as he turned towards 
he door. “You might do worse than pay a 
visit there now and then. Tonight, for instance. 

afiernoon, gentlemen.” 


It was a crowded and brilliant night at the 
an. Mr. Jennerton and Gerald watched 
the incoming crowds with interest. Only two 
tables in their vicinity remained unoccupied; 
one profusely decorated with flowers, laid with 
SIX covers; the other, almost adjoining, for two. 
Through the crowded lounge and into the 
Testaurant came Mr. Bodham Cope. He 
was met at the entrance by a bowing maitre 
@hdtel. He made his way to the table laid for 
six and distributed cards at each place. 
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He made his way back to the vestibule, 
and presently reappeared. By his side, looking 
a little bored, was a very handsome woman 
whom Gerald recognized as Lady Eileen 
Maynard, the daughter of an Irish peer. 
They were followed by two others, whom Ger- 
ald also recognized, the widow of a general 
who was much in evidence at restaurant 
parties, and a young stock-broker, almost a 
professional diner-out. Colonel Maynard 
brought up the rear, with a lady of unassum- 
ing appearance, who both father and son 
decided was probably Mrs. Bodham Cope. 

Mr. Bodham Cope seated his guests with 
pompous solicitude. His wife was the only 
one to whom he did not make some urbane 
little speech as he pointed out his or her seat. 
She, at the last, sank wearily into the one 
vacant place. At the head of the table, Mr. 
Bodham Cope iooked around at his party with 
satisfaction. 

Vodka was served with the caviar. ~ Mr. 
Cope finished his at a draft, and bent over 
to whisper to the lady on his right. Then sud- 
denly he seemed to shrink in his place. 

Gerald, who had been watching him, 
glanced towards the door. The vacant table 
only a few yards away was in the act of being 
occupied by Mr. Winton Pope and a young 
lady. The lady was of sufficiently pleasing 
appearance, but her style of dress was perhaps 
a trifle ahead of even the indulgent fashions 
of the day, and her use of cosmetics was lavish. 
At the moment of Mr. Bodham Cope’s collapse 
she glanced towards his table. 

“Hello, Copie!” she cried out cheerfully. 
“How are you, old bean?” 

“My dear Cope!’ Mr. Winton Pope ex- 
claimed, beaming upon him. ‘Fancy finding 
ourselves at the next table! Bon appétit!” 
he added, raising his cocktail glass. 

Mr. Cope rose shivering in his chair. He 
attempted a formal bow to the young lady; 
at his tormentor he only scowled. The lady 
on his right looked hurriedly away. 

Mr. Bodham Cope’s nervous fingers were 
playing havoc with his roll. For the moment 
he dared not trust himself to speak. His eve- 
ning of triumph and pleasure—for Mr. Bodham 
Cope was a snob—was ruined. His wife 
leaned across the table. 

“Isn’t that the young person who was a 
typist in your office, John,” she inquired— 
“the one who always used to be bringing the 
letters to the house after hours?” 

Mr. Bodham Cope glared at her. It was a 
relief to be able to be rude to someone. 

“You’re the sort of woman who would re- 
member that,” he told her gruffly .. . 

“T think,’ Gerald murmured, “that Mr. 
Winton Pope will get his estate at Vence.” 


After dinner the Jennertons lingered in the 
lounge to smoke and watch the dancing. Mr. 
Cope came over and spoke to them. 

“Mr. Jennerton,” he said earnestly, “if 
you don’t come to terms with that little devil 
and stop his persecution, there will be murder 
done. You saw him tonight?” 

“Who was the girl?” Gerald inquired. 

“Used to be a typist in my office,” Mr. 
Bodham Cope groaned, looking sheepish. 
“T—well, I took some notice of her—used to 
have her up at the house until the missus 
cut up rough about it. I had to get rid of her 
at the office—too much talk down in the city. 
Where he got hold of her I can’t imagine. 

“Lady Eileen hasn’t been the same with 
me since,” the victimized man went on mourn- 
fully. “I wouldn’t have minded so much with 
some people. This just happened to be a 
rather particular party. Did you get any 
further with him this afternoon?” 

“T think seven thousand pounds would do 
it,” Mr. Jennerton confided. 

“T’ll go it,” Mr. Bodham Cope declared 
eagerly. “If you can arrange that he leaves the 
country and never comes near me again.” 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
Mr. Jennerton assured him. “As a matter of 
fact, he’s rather anxious to settle down abroad.” 

“T’ll bring you the money tomorrow,” the 
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other promised. “Don’t let him back out,’’ he 
added, turning away to rejoin his party. | 

Presently Mr. Winton Pope reappeared. He 
advanced tentatively towards the Jennertons. 

“May I sit down for a moment?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” Gerald assented. ‘What have 
you done with your guest?” 

“To tell you the truth,” he confided, “I 
arranged with her that our evening’s enter- 
tainment was to consist of dinner only. I 
am not particularly fond of feminine society,” 
he went on, “but when I do indulge in it, 1 am 
perhaps a trifle critical. I have not, evidently, 
the same tastes as my dear friend. He may 
have found some qualities in this young lady— 
he evidently did—which attracted him. 
found her a little—not to use too ugly a word— 
ordinary. Still, she served her turn.” 

‘A liqueur?” Gerald suggested. 

“With pleasure. Have I, do you think, 
advanced my cause further this evening?” 

“T should say,” Gerald confided, “that if 
seven thousand pounds will do it, you are 
practically established as a landed proprietor 
at Vence.” 

“He’s agreed to give it?” 

Gerald nodded. ‘‘He’s bringing the money 
round at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

A beatific smile parted the little man’s lips. 
“That heavenly sunshine!” he murmured. 
“The perfume of the orange-blossom in early 
spring, the coming of the young vines, the 
sight of those rich bunches of purple grapes! 
The sun—oh, that gorgeous summer sun! It 
seems too wonderful!” 

Mr. Jennerton knocked the ash from his 
cigar. “My friend,” he said, “you have pro- 
vided the firm of Jennerton and Company, 
Limited, with a new experience. In the course 
of our existence, we have brought to justice, 
and occasionally compromised with, a good 
many score of blackmailers. We have never, 
however, had dealings with one who has con- 
ducted his operations to such a successful 
issue as you have.” 

“Should you call me a blackmailer?” Mr. 
Winton Pope asked. ‘“Blackmailing is such an 
ugly word.” 

“Conducted on your lines,”’ Gerald observed 
consolingly, “it has its humorous side.” 

“Tam glad that you appreciate that,” was the 
gratified response. “I must confess that to me 
the whole affair presents itself somewhat 
differently. Mr. Bodham Cope has made, 
as I happen to know, something like two mil- 
lions out of the war. I lost every penny I 
possessed. The more I brooded over this, the 
more unfair it seemed to me. 

“T waited for a grateful country to recom- 
pense me for my sacrifice. My grateful 
country did nothing. Then I remembered an 
ancient motto: ‘God helps those who help 
themselves.’ I took a hand in the game my- 
self, and levied my contribution as a war 
sufferer upon a war profiteer. 

“T shall never think of myself, Mr. Jenner- 
ton, when I bask in the sunshine and watch 
the ripening of my oranges and the crushing 
of my grapes, as a blackmailer. A tax collector 
—that is the term I shall apply to myself in 
my thoughts. Men like Bodham Cope owe 
the soldiers who fought for them a little more 
than they have paid. Don’t you agree with me, 
Captain Gerald Jennerton?” 

Gerald leaned breathlessly forward. ‘Good 
Lord!” he exclaimed. “Don’t I—of course I 
must know you.” 

“T recommended you for your commission,” 
the other interrupted. ‘We were decorated on 
the same day. I remember giving you some 
advice one day, young fellow, when we were in 
a tight corner. I told you that whatever you 
were up against, there was always a way out. 
I was up against trying to live on eighty pounds 
a year. I found my way out . . . Shall we 
say twelve o'clock tomorrow?” he added. 

“The money will be there any time after 
eleven, Sir,” Gerald replied. 

“Capital!” the other exclaimed, beaming his 
good night. “I will offer you one more unique 
experience. You must come and lunch with 
a—er—a tax collector, afterwards.” 
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dedicated to bookkeeping. He alone, of all 
those concerned who came under my observa- 
tion, was altogether a hero and yet at the same 
time remained a high-grade expert accountant. 

I contend that the Debt of Lafayette was 
paid—with compound interest—in the first 
week after the first overseas contingent of the 
A. E. F. landed on French soil. The dough- 
boys paid it and they kept right on paying it. 
Ask the next high private you chance for to 
meet. 

If in war the Frenchman was so, why 
shouldn’t he continue to be so-and more so in 
the peace—if we may call it by that fantastic 
name—following after the war? The question 
answers itself. He is. 

Moreover, just now he has a resentment for 
divers and sundry of his lately federated 
associates and notably he has a resentment 
for us. 

Our unpopularity with the French is based 
upon a very sound and a quite understandable 
foundation. They owe us for borrowed 
money, a lot of money. We believe they 
ought to return us at least that portion of it 
which was loaned to them after hostilities had 
ceased. They don’t feel that way about it. 

The kon and the lamb may lie down to- 
gether, as the Scriptures put it, although if the 
full facts were known I’m inclined to think the 
lamb stayed down—unless the lion had indi- 
gestion afterwards. But a debtor and a cred- 
itor rarely make happy bunk-mates. And ina 
spirit of fairness and yet with a respect for 
verities it may be added—and now and here- 
with is—that your typical Frenchman is not in 
the least like Kin Hubbard’s Indiana lady 
friend who bought an instalment piano because 
she was so passionately fond of payments. 

As a matter of fact, the French at heart 
never did like us. This in nowise marks them 
as exceptions to a cosmic rule. No rightly 
organized, strong nation ever entirely loves 
another equally strong or stronger nation. 

They never did like us, then; and at this 
moment they constantly are liking us less and 
less—and in some instances openly have begun 
to show it. A sporadic display of ill temper 
here and there may not indicate a definite con- 
clusion to be drawn; but when upon every side 
one hears of unprovoked slights, snubs, in- 
dignities and incivilities undergone by re- 
turned American visitors, the total of cases 
begins to constitute something in the nature of 
a blanket indictment. 

Two ladies of my acquaintance—both of 
them well-bred, sophisticated, amiable ladies 
—spent a week last summer at a small but 
first-class Paris hotel. On their arrival they 
enthusiastically were welcomed. They had no 
fault to find with the hospitality or with the 
service. They obeyed the rules of the establish- 
ment. So far as they might judge they an- 
tagonized no one connected with the place. 
So far, so good. 

But at the end of a week they moved else- 
where—not to another hotel; that might pos- 
sibly have accounted for what ensued; but to 
an apartment which they had leased. Having 
in advance given due notice of this intention, 
the two guests on a certain morning went to 
settle their account. The same gentleman 
who so warmly had greeted them on their first 
appearance now sat behind a high counter. He 
did not offer to rise at their approach. Instead 
he somewhat ostentatiously picked up a paper 
and pretended to be reading it. 

Slightly puzzled by this behavior but as yet 
suspecting nothing, the departing ones halted 
at thedesk. The purse-bearer coughed gently. 
The reader cocked an indifferent eye in her 
direction, then withdrew it and turned to a 
fresh page. 

“T’d like to pay our bill,” she said. 

He gave no heed. It was as though he had 
not heard her. With an air which now was 
deliberately offensive, he heaved both his feet 
up on the desk and calculatingly presented a 
pair of broad soles right in her face. 


“T said,” she repeated with a rising inflection, 
“that I wished to pay the bill.” 

Still no answer. 

“Are you deaf?” demanded the second lady, 
beginning to lose her temper. 

“Certainly I am not deaf,” he snapped. 

“Then suppose you show a little common 
courtesy to a couple of women—if you can!” 

As slowly and begrudgingly he heaved him- 
self upright, he uttered certain words. They 
were in French but these women knew enough 
French to make out the purport, which was 
nasty. He jerked the statement across the 
desk, accepted the money the enraged ladies 
tendered, and stood glowering at them as they 
passed out of his presence. 

“T was mad all over, but I was not particu- 
larly surprised,” said one of the victims in de- 
tailing the episode to me. “Similar incidents 
happened a good many times in Paris last 
summer, not always to me but to other tourists 
whom I encountered. I couldn’t understand 
it—I can’t understand it yet. As soon as they 
got our money for something so many of them 
quit smiling and became downright rude. With 
no provocation either, mind you!” 

She sighed gently and added: “I’ve found 
out one thing, anyhow. When a Frenchman 
isn’t engaged in being polite, he can be the 
impolitest creature on this earth!” 

In the early autumn I spent a fortnight in 
a small villa about three miles from Nice. 
One afternoon I was hoofing it along the 
Grande Corniche enjoying the glorious Medi- 
terranean scenery. I came to where an elderly 
beggarman sat by the roadside with his ragged 
hat extended for alms. 

As I neared him, a gentleman who plainly 
was a native of these parts dropped a coin into 
his hat. When I ranged alongside I got a view 
of it. It was a fifty-centime bit. 

The mendicant thanked the donor grate- 
fully—yes, effusively. He still was thanking 
him although his benefactor had passed on by 
the time I got within range. He aimed the 
batteries of his humbly entreating eyes upon 
me. I raised the entry by one hundred and 
fifty percent. I gave him a two-franc piece. 

I hadn’t strained my philanthropy to any 
serious extent. At the rate of exchange then 
current, two francs summed up to between 
seven and eight cents in our money. Still, I 
had coughed up to the extent of four times the 
amount which the other man had bestowed. 
But, you see, he belonged there and I was a 
stranger, and moreover an American. 

Did the beggarman call down the blessings of 
benignant Heaven upon my head also? He did 
not. His mask of gentle submission dissolved. 
He grunted disdainfully and shot a contemp- 
tuous look at me, scooped my gift and the lesser 
one into his pocket, put his hat on his head, 
and, presenting his back to me, stalked out of 
my life. He was wearing garments infinitely 
too large for him He bagged all over but 
especially his rear elevation was bagsome. And 
as he went away from there he—or his cos- 
tume, rather—added insult to injury; the seat 
of his pants kept making faces at me. 

I was accustomed to being treated chur- 
lishly by Continental waiters but this was the 
first occasion for me when a beggar exhibited 
the national repugnance against my breed. 

During the trip which ended with my return 
two weeks before I sat down to engross these 
remarks upon the minutes, I did not invade 
the British Isles. So this witness cannot 
speak authoritatively and from observation of 
the treatment casually accorded fellow citizens 
of mine in those realms in 1926, but I heard at 
first-hand of some occurrences—inconsequen- 
tial occurrences, I grant you, but nevertheless 
straws, as it were, to show how the wind blew. 

For example, two mannerly young women 
asked a policeman on duty at a crossing out 
Kensington way for guidance to a certain ad- 
dress. Although traffic for the moment in 
that immediate vicinity was light and the of- 
ficer seemed to have plenty of leisure, he did 


not deign either to look down upon them or tas 
make his somewhat involved directions in. 
telligible to them. Staring into space aboye 

their heads, he uttered what to his hearers was_ 
a confusion of rapidly gabbled sounds. 3 

“T beg your pardon,” said the spokeswoman 
for the pair, “but would you mind repeating 
that, please?’ be 

“I told you once—ain’t that enough?” he 
answered. me 

“But we didn’t hear you—at least, we 
couldn’t make out——”’ : 

“Oh, you Americans! Americans! Wot 
mikes you so stoopid, you Americans? I’m 
fed up with you!” And with that he strode. 
off, leaving them aboil with a futile—and as 
they subsequently confessed—a comic indig- 
nation. a 

But think of that from a London bobby who, - 
the world over, and by all peoples, always has 
been regarded as the very embodiment of a 
respectful and self-respecting chivalry! 

From a varied assortment of kindred rem- 
iniscences, as recounted to me by acquain- 
tances whom I regard as eminently reliable and 
truthful individuals, I’m culling just one more 
particularly choice and fragrant specimen. A ~ 
party of four tourists from these United States 
who were on a sightseeing expedition down the 
Thames, stopped their car for a midday bite at 
a waterside inn below Richmond. In contrast 
to most English establishments of this type the. 
interior, they noted, was not particularly tidy, 
But they were hungry and they decided to 
stay; perhaps the food would be good. i 

The one waiter in evidence was evidently so 
fond of boiled mutton that he liked to wear 
some on his vest in happy reminder of bygone 
feasts. They could excuse him for his sou- 
venirs, but they felt they had a right to take 
exception to an exceedingly spotty and dis- 
heveled-looking luncheon cloth. Mildly 
enough the head of the party suggested it 
might be conducive to good appetites on the 
part of the patrons if the gravy-loving waiter 
kindly would freshen the table linen. 

This unaccountably was a cue for that per- 
son, who burst into a violent tirade against 
Americans in general and this quartet of Amer- 
icans in especial. In his bluff, bulldoggy 
British way, he proclaimed that Americans— 
all Americans—were a fault-finding, conceited, 
arrogant lot and that there was no satisfying 
them and for one he didn’t purpose to try any 
longer. He had had enough of their nonsense 
and if he never saw them again that would 
be much too soon, or words to that effect. 

The indignant motorists asked for the land- 
lord, meaning to complain of their mistreat- 
ment, whereupon the waiter informed them 
that he was the landlord and what did they 
have to say to that—if he might be so inquisi- 
tive? From this it will be seen that the Brit- 
ish lack the innate tact which distinguishes 
their neighbors across the Channel. However 
great the stress of his inner emotions, a French 
waiter would have managed to exercise a sur- 
face diplomacy until after the obnoxious pa- 
trons slipped him his tip. 

There doesn’t seem to be much room for 
doubt that the so-called lower classes of Eng- 
land have absorbed the passionate anti-Ameri- 
can doctrines which a few jingo journals over 
there frequently preach. Very promptly their 
government took steps to pay its debt to us. 
Britain always does pay her debts. But the 
masses can’t forgive us for accepting the money. 

The Italians, among whom I spent some 
time, seemed outwardly, at least, more friendly 
and more gracious than certain of their neigh- 
bors are reputed to be. I strongly am inclin 
to the opinion that the Italians come nearer to 
cherishing for us a downright liking than do 
the rest of the folk of southern and mid- 
Europe. With authority I may testify that 
they manifest a lively and a smiling apprecia- 
tion for our willingness lavishly to tip, and pa- 
tiently to put up with petty extortion 
petty grafting, and obediently to pay without 
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They all say: 
“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 


No matter how you _ use 
Fels-Naptha . . . in boiling, cool or 
lukewarm water—in a washing 
machine or a wash tub... you are 
bound to get extra washing help you 
would hardly expect from any other 
soap. 


There’s a very good reason, of 
course, forthisextrahelp. Fels-Naptha 
gives you the extra cleansing value of 
two thorough, safe cleaners working 
together—exceptionally good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 


In the Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha 
you get the full benefit of this 
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splendid teamwork between soap 
and naptha. 


Fels-Naptha makes it so much 
easier to get your clothes white and 
thoroughly clean. It is so gentle to 
your clothes in the wash. And it 
leavesyourclothes with that delightful 
clean-clothes smell. 


When you consider, too, that 
Fels-Naptha is so economical and so 
handy to use, is it any wonder that 
millions of women say: “Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha”? Is it 
any wonder that thousands upon 
thousands of them come back to 
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“T always boil 
my white clothes”’ 


Fels-Naptha after trying all sorts of 
cleaners and soaps? 


A great many housewives use 
Fels-Naptha for every cleaning 
purpose. For washing clothes— 
washing dishes— removing spots from 
carpets and rugs— brightening painted 
woodwork—keeping their homes 
faultlessly clean and wholesome. 


Don’t you, too, want this extra help 
of Fels-Naptha? You can test the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha without 
cost, by writing Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, for a free sample of the 
Golden Bar. 
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haggling twice or thrice as much for a given 
article as anyone else will pay. 

During the two months of last fall that I 
spent on Italian soil I experienced only one 
display of a downright racial antipathy, and 
then I must confess that probably I was as 
much to blame as the other fellow was. It 
befell at a water-front café in Naples. To us, 
where we sat, came a vender bearing trays 
of sea-food. For this occasion he was featur- 
ing a platter of the little crinkle-shelled native 
oysters. He insisted that, free of charge, I 
should try one. . He said it was just out of the 
bed. Ina manner of speaking, he was right, I 
think. But the one I tried was just out of a 
sick-bed. It had been indisposed, I should 
say, for quite a while and was still feeling mor- 
bid and embittered. 

Either my remarks or my somewhat hasty 
manner of rejecting the invalid must have given 
affront to the pedler. For he used language 
copiously. In fact, we had heated words. 
Here he had me at a decided disadvantage. 
My retorts, being framed in an unfamiliar 
tongue, doubtless lacked point. Besides, his 
gesticulatory powers were more highly devel- 
oped than mine. Neapolitan Italian is not so 
much a language as it is a calisthenic exercise. 

There was a scene, and before he went away 
he told me with considerable freedom of speech 
exactly what sentiments he had for Americans. 
A gentleman at the next table very kindly 
volunteered to translate such of his statements 
as were unintelligible to my unschooled ear. 
However, I am inclined to believe this was a 
sporadic and not a typical case of national dis- 
approval for the Yankees as a whole. 


I recall also an incident to prove my claim ' 


that the Italians look upon us as a unique and 
a peculiar people for whom there is a special 
code of conduct. This came to pass when my 
son-in-law and I were driving across country 
from Genoa to Florence and were having our 
share of adventure. Perhaps this is as good a 
place as any for me to state that traffic regu- 
lations in Italy are somewhat sketchy. There 
appears to be but one firmly grounded prin- 
ciple. About once in so often a polite but de- 
termined member of the constabulary darts 
out of ambush and fines you twenty-five lire. 
Otherwise the only law, so far as I was able to 
perceive, is the ancient and popular law of 
self-preservation. 

A vehicle may be sent along on the right side 
of the road or on the left side of the road or 
through the middle of the road, just as one 
pleases. One may turn this way or that, ac- 
cording to the whim of the moment. Fre- 
quently the peasantry add to the thrills of 
travel by steering their horses or mules through 
the power of mental suggestion solely; that is 
to say, they drive without reins or bridles or 
guiding ropes. Bicyclists—who swarm innum- 
erably—and foot-travelers likewise offer many 
easy and tempting marks for the motorist’s 
aim. 

Even in the cities the populace for some 
reason or other have a profound antipathy 
against walking on the sidewalks. No matter 
how wide the pavements or how narrow the 
road, the average pedestrian by preference 
quits the former and trudges down the high- 
way at imminent peril to his life and limbs. 

The Italian cyclists constitute a separate 
but equally fascinating species. Along with 
the goldfish, they share the habit of circling 
about at a high rate of speed while seemingly 
sound asleep but with the eyes open. Where 
the path is clear your Italian bike-rider darts 
along as care-free as the swallow, but should an 
emergency arise he follows a common pro- 
cedure. 

Let us say that he is approaching you com- 
ing from the opposite direction. He has his 
head down, in a pleasant day-dream. You 
toot your horn in warning. Instantly panic 
overcomes him. A look of horror blights his 
countenance. In a frenzy of desperate irreso- 
lution he wobbles wildly. Then, as is cus- 
tomary, he frees one foot from the pedal, 
thrusts it into the spokes of his front wheel and 
falls off. Oftener than not, he falls directly in 
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front of your machine so that you may have no 
difficulty in running over him. 

At night-time he carries a light. There is 
an ordinance to this effect. But as a ruie it is 
not a regular bicycle lamp that he carries but 
a bit of candle enclosed in a home-made paper 
cone which he clutches in one hand. Here also 
a noble unselfishness is shown. In the dark- 
est night, with his tallow dip he makes such a 
bully target that it’s your fault if you miss him. 

So much for that. As I was about to say, 
my son-in-law and I had turned inland from 
the coast and were bowling along a dusty and 
bumpy but exceedingly scenic stretch of com- 
paratively deserted country thoroughfare. 

In the distance, moving toward us, we pres- 
ently saw a rig. Drawing nearer, it revealed 
itself as a two-wheeled cart. It was drawn by 
a large white Tuscan mule—with many jang- 
ling bells upon his towering neck-yoke but with 
no bit in his mouth—and behind it a second 
mule was being towed along by its halter. At 
first glance it would appear that this vehicle 
was empty. It was immediately to develop 
however that it contained two passengers—a 
pair of young ruralists who were lying on the 
bed of the cart, presumably enjoying naps. 

Now for miles and miles except at the precise 
place of passing, the road was abundantly 
wide.. But there, in the stretch where we all 
met, the road narrowed in, for there a stone 
bridge spanned a mountain brook. en we 
were almost abreast, the white mule suddenly 
gave way to a fit of intense excitement. It is 
fair to assume that he had seen thousands of 
automobiles, but all at once he decided that 
this was the one automobile in the world which 
wished to leap upon him and bite him. It did 
have rather a bug-like aspect, that small, 
heavy-laden car of ours. 

By a miracle possible only to mules, he in- 
stantly swap ends with himself and yet 
stayed in the traces, buck-jumping. My 
companion braked down hard and swerved out 
as far as he could swerve, which wasn’t far 
because of the stone guards of the bridge. 
There was a crash of glass, a rending, tearing, 
ripping, hissing sound, a series of startled 
shrieks from the occupants of the two-wheeler, 
and we did the final sliding sixty feet before 
our machine stopped, with one shaft of the 
cart sticking through our shattered windshield 
and a strange white mule riding in my lap. 

I had to induce the third passenger to shift 
his rump somewhat before I could climb out. 
Our car was a fairly complete wreck—the hood 
ripped partly off, one tire burst, a mudguard 
crumpled, and one door dented; both of us 
were covered with splinters of glass and I had 
a nasty cut, which bled freely, on the back of 
my left hand, and was sprinkled over with 
mule hair and mule perspiration. While we 
were unharnessing the mule to keep him from 
kicking the car to pieces and to save him from 
broken legs or split hoofs, the peasant boys de- 
ported themselves according to their separate 
natures. One of them fainted away from 
shock where he lay. The other leaped over 
the tail-gate of the cart and ran to and fro, 
tearing his abundant hair and at the top of his 
voice calling upon Heaven to witness that a 
mule was a “free animal” and that no human 
agency could be held accountable for what a 
mule might choose to do. 

When the younger of the pair had recovered 
from his swoon, and when comparative calm 
had been restored, the two of them were at 
first most solicitous for us. They united in 
commiseration for me because of my spouting 
wound; in chorus they loudly regretted the 
damage to our property and they sorrowed 
deeply over an accident for which they de- 
clared they were in no regard to blame. 

Very soon, though, it dawned upon them 
that we were Americans. Until then, probably 
because my son-in-law speaks almost perfect 
Italian and is dark and was wearing a Basque 
cap, they had mistaken us for Spaniards. It 
was the first time in any land that anybody 
ever thought. I was a Spaniard. 

In the light of this new discovery their atti- 
tude underwent an immediate change. They 








hooked up their mule and they climbed into 
their cart and straightway they departed, with 
shrugs of the shoulders which conveyed more 
eloquently than words their altered view. 
points. If Americans were the victims of the 
disaster, why, what of it? Who could fathom 
the mysterious workings of an American mind? 
And didn’t Americans have so much money 
that a smashed automobile, more or | 
meant nothing in their lives? But had we been 
responsible for damage to their belongi 
what a different story I should have to tah 

We merely paid the penalty—that’s all—of 
having been born on this side of the ocean in. 
stead of on their side. : 

I am not quite so much of a partisan that I 
would profess to say the fault for these preva- 


lent conditions is altogether of European mak. 


ing. Not all of the vast horde of tourists we 
send abroad every year are apostles of sweet- 
ness and light and good manners—not all by 
any manner of means. We have our share of 
boorish, blatant, noisy vulgarians and it ap 
_ to be a lamentable fact that sooner or 

ter such persons go to Europe. Everywhere 
one goes one sees them. And hears them! 
And is ashamed of them and for them and 
because of them! 

Then there are the national delegates who 
object to European institutions because these 
institutions differ from American. institutions. 
Of these there is a vast multitude. They 
prowl hither and yon, complaining loudly that 
there isn’t a decent Boston baked bean to be 
found in Switzerland or a hot-dog emporium 
in all of Norway. And why don’t those people 
over there show gumption enough to fix upa 
rational currency based on the decimal, and 
use dollars and dimes and cents instead of 
sticking to their lire and their francs and their 
kronen and things? This, mind you, coming 
from representatives of a land that stead- 
fastly refuses even to consider adoption of the 
metrical system of weights and measures! 

Some, having money to spend, insist on 
spending it with loud clanging sounds. 
some—but why prolong the painful category? 
Anyhow, we are not the only race on earth that 

rmits its least attractive residents to venture 
into foreign climes. We may say that much 
for ourselves at least. And another thing we 
may say in defense of ourselves: Taking us asa 
racial group, we endure gouging and profiteer- 
ing and over-charging with a much better grace 
than do the others. We may be gullible but, in 
the main, we are good-natured about it. 

On the other hand, a very large proportion 
of our overseas voyagers are cultured people, 
modest in their demeanor, genuinely intent 
on bringing about and maintaining amicable 
relations with their fellow creatures in other 

rts of the world. Merely because there’s a 
ot of coin due us, why should these persons, 


who take incalculably large sums to Europe . 


and leave them there, be flouted and scorned 
and caricatured and despised by the very ben- 
eficiaries of their spending proclivities? 

For the situation which has arisen within the 
past year or so I have a remedy. Nobody is 
going to try it, but still I propose to state it. 
For one season let the American sightseers re- 
main at home and inspect the wonders and the 
beauties of their own continent and their own 
hemisphere. One season of staying away from 
Europe will do the trick—one season of cutting 
off the luscious golden stream—at least half a 
billion, according to the most conservative 
estimates, and nearer a billion by the figures of 
other statistical sharps—which annually flows 
from America, to be distributed among the 
shopkeepers and innkeepers of Europe. 

That will be sufficient and amply sufficient. 
Before that season passes, they'll be cured of 
their hostility; they'll be begging us to come 
back and give them one more chance to show 
us what kindly, hospitable, pe Sage people 
they are and how grateful they are for our 
patronage and how, by fairer treatment and an 
unfailing courtesy, they will hereafter endeavor 
to deserve it. 

I'd like to make book on the success of the 
experiment. Is there a second to the motion? 
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WOMEN 
GUESTS 
like this soap better 
than any other find 
it a wonderful. soap 
for the skin’ 





wre can forget it—the Rose 
Room at the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco, on one of its gala 
nights? 

Into its whirl of music and laugh- 
ter there steals now and then the 
breath of the great Pacific trade 
winds . . . Just outside its doors lies 
waiting all the mystery and won- 
der of the East. 


The crowd that gathers there is 
brilliantly cosmopolitan; faces from 
New York, London, Vienna, Bom- 
bay... 










Beautiful women who have trav- 
elled the world in search of new pleas- 
ures, danced with royalty, dined in 
the palaces of rajahs, gratified their 
taste for all that is costly and rare... 








Women accustomed to every lux- 
ury—how do they care for their skin? 
What soap do they find, pure enough 
and fine enough to satisfy them as 
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the ideal soap for the complexion? 


We asked 214 women guests at the 
world-famous Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco what soap they prefer for 
the regular care of their skin. 


More than half answered, “Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap.” The largest num- 
ber using any other one soap was 20. 


“It’s the most satisfactory in all 
ways,” they said. “It’s a wonderful 
soap.” “The only soap I can use on my 
face.” “I like it particularly because it 
is the only soap I have ever used that 


didn’t irritate my skin.” 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today 
Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 1 Now—the new large-size trial set 


York, London, Vienna, Bombay ...” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. 
This formula not only calls for the purest and 
finest ingredients; it also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process than 
is commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soaps. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a 
booklet of famous skin treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects. The same quali- 
ties that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in correcting these common skin troubles make 
it ideal for regular toilet use. 


Within a week after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s, you will notice an improvement. Get a 
cake today—begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs! 










Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 


the Cold C 


ream, Facial Cream and 


1605 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10c please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Powder, 
and the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” Jn Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Lid., 2005 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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and could have nothing to spend it on, living 
with Mary. Ava was literally torn with 
anxiety and worry as to how to help him. She 
sent part of the money she had received for 
the pearls—the rest had gone to Rosenbloom, 
a mere drop in the ocean which, when received, 
made Mr. Rosenbloom very angry. 

John Gaunt was aware of the whole situation 
regarding Larry. It suited him perfectly. 
Something would develop soon, he felt, which 
would bring Ava to him for help. Meanwhile, 
she should dine with him somehow. 

On Saturday morning, when Miss Shrimper 
brought in the résumé as usual, he told her to 
send in Miss Clover. When Ava stood before 
the desk John Gaunt said: 

“T have not sent for you this time to speak 
about your work, Miss Clover—which is, how- 
ever, quite satisfactory—but to do what you 
said a business man should do.” 

Ava’s face was stolid, but she felt surprised. 

“You remember you said he should pay for 
what he wanted.” Ava stiffened. ‘Well, I 
want you to dine with me tomorrow night— 
and I am willing to pay for it.” 

“To pay for it!” Ava was startled. ‘“‘What 
does dining with you entail?” : 

‘“‘Nothing—as yet—except your company at 
dinner, and for that I will give you a thousand 
dollars.” 

Ava felt that she ought to refuse indignantly, 
but underneath her adventurous spirit rose to 
the idea, and she hesitated. Then she spoke 
coldly in a businesslike way. 

“T am greatly in need of the money. If you 
assure me that you will not repeat the imperti- 
nence of touching my hair—I will accept your 
proposition.” 

‘All caresses shall come from you in the 
future’—he smiled whimsically—‘‘so you may 
feel perfectly safe.” Ava bowed. “At eight 
o’clock I will send my car for you, then.” 

“No—I will take a taxi. I have your home 
address on the original card as 

“Tt is settled, then, Miss Clover. 
return to your work.” 

When Mary heard of this proposed evening 
she plainly affirmed that she felt uneasy. 

“Tt don’t sound level to me.” 

“Yes, I believe it is, Nursie. It means just 
what he said. He wants me to dine with him, 
and I won’t go on an invitation so he is going to 
pay me. AndI want the money, so I am going. 
It would take me ten weeks to earn it and in 
this way I can give it to Larry on Monday and 
I need not pawn the frame.” 

“Well, dearie, it’s not for me to say—but 
I'll be fidgety until you get back.” 

Ava did not speak. She looked into the fire 
and its glow was reflected in her starry eyes. 





You can 


On Sunday night John Gaunt sat in his 
sitting-room, quite still. Everything was ready 
for his evening’s entertainment. A perfect 
dinner had been ordered; the champagne was 
on ice; the rarest cocktails had been mixed as 
only Chang could mix them. Marvelous fruit 
adorned. the side-table, the fires burned 
brightly, and fortunately it was snowing out- 
side—the first snow. 

Mrs. Mellon had not been told to await any 
visitor, and had gone to church as usual. Only 
the noiseless Chinese servant stayed in the 
hall. Eight o’clock struck and Ava’s ring was 
heard. 

She had put on her most simple garment— 
an afternoon frock of crimson crépe. Her 
white throat showed above the little round 
opening of the neck, and her white hands 
peeped from the long sleeves. 

Chang opened the door to her and took her 
coat and hat; then he ushered her in to the 
host’s presence without announcing her name. 
Ava had taken note of the vast hall and the 
four big closed doors on each side. It was 
evidently a very spacious apartment. In 
taste it was simple and somber; there was oak 
paneling evidently imported from Europe, and 
a couple of fine tapestries. The room she 
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entered pleased her at once with its hangings of 
rose-red silk—just the color, she thought, -of 
the blooms which had come to her from old 
Conklin Randolph—deep, deep, warm crimson. 
The whole seemed to glow like a ruby. The 
room was very large and very high, and lighted 
by soft crimson lamps. As Chang shut the 
door John Gaunt rose to meet her. 

“Are you Miss Clover or Miss Cleveland 
tonight?” he asked with grave interest. ‘‘Be- 
cause how I shall treat you depends upon which 
you are.” He held out his hand. 

“Which did you offer to pay for?” Ava 
asked as she gave him her ice-cold fingers. 

“T believe it was the girl I met in California.” 

Ava bowed. “That makes it easier because 
I am not even yet accustomed to the réle of 
servant—although one is always a servant if 
one accepts money for one’s work or one’s 
time.” 

“Forget servitude and come and get warm— 
your hands are like marble.” 

He drew her to a big silk-covered couch by 
the blazing fire and sat down beside her. She 
seemed to complete everything, he thought. 
Her dress melted into the rose silk of the couch, 
and her white face and blue eyes emerged with 
startling allurement. John Gaunt had never 
experienced such a moment in his life. All the 
romance of his being was stirred. 

Ava had always controlled her emotions and 
worn a mask in her world. Now this nameless 
thing sometimes called breeding came to her 
aid. She was intensely excited and stirred 
underneath, but she showed not a sign of it; 
she sat there coolly holding her ivory hands to 
the blaze, so that John Gaunt could almost 
see them as a rosy transparency. His very 
deep voice was a little uncertain as he said: 

‘What do women want most in life?” 

“T do not know what they want. One thing 
one day and one another, I suppose.” 

He leaned away from her so that he might 
better see her queerly fascinating profile. 

“That is a generalization. You are not 
nebulous. You are concrete.” 

She did not turn her gaze from the flames. 
“We were not discussing me, but women.” 

“Then tell me what you want most.” 

“T have told you before—freedom.” 

“And supposing someone offered you 
freedom?” 

“Tt would not be freedom then. The only 
freedom is what you gain yourself, so that you 
owe no obligations to anyone.” 

“You are self-sufficing.” 

“T have to be.” 

John Gaunt felt he wanted to take her in his 
arms and tell her he would give her everything 
that vast wealth could buy and freedom to 
gratify her every desire, if he could see the love- 
light in her resentful blue eyes; but as her 
breeding had stood her in good stead, so his 
hardened business sense aided him. He merely 
asked if she would taste the cocktail his Chi- 
nese servant had mixed. 

Ava accepted. ‘I have not tasted any since 


‘I became a clerk.” 


Chang then opened the door and announced 
that dinner was served and they rose and 
followed him into the dining-room. 

Not in the most exclusive house of any of 
her friends could Ava remember seeing a nicer 
dining-room. It was so large that it seemed 
to have no walls but to melt into the gloom, and 
only the table stood out softly lighted; and 
again a glowing fire burned in the grate. A 
sense of warmth and comfort and shelter after 
stress came to Ava. 

John Gaunt now turned the conversation 
to general subjects. His clever brain sampled 
her; probed to see if she had erudition, set her 
fencing; with sharp rapier points to parry. 

She came up to his expectations. And while 
her perfect aloofness exasperated him, his keen 
judgment awarded her homage for her skill and 
coolness. The dinner passed with stimulating 
enjoyment for them both. 


Ava was full of wonder. .This ‘common 


by Elinor G1y1 (continued from pose 67) 


man,” as she had classed: Mr. Gaunt in her 
mind, was talking to her upon subjects of jn- 
terest, upon books and theories and ideas, as 
not one of her circle of friends could have 
talked. When they had finished he led her back 


to the sitting-room and she sat in a big chair, . 


The coffee and liqueurs were on a little table 
between them. Something in the way she 


blew the cigaret smoke from between her 


voluptuous red lips, and then sipped the liqueur, 
made John Gaunt vibrate with emotion, 
‘What are you going to do with your life 
when your exile is over?” he asked. 

“T have no plans. I may marry.” 

A sudden twinge like a sword thrust went 
through John Gaunt’s side. ‘‘What kind of a 
man will you select?” 

“T may have to take what I can get.” 

A sense of relief came to Mr. Gaunt. “That 
sounds strange when you have the world at 
your feet.” 

Ava laughed bitterly. ‘“The world is not at 
the feet of paupers.” 

“No, that is true——as a rule. So you will take 
someone rich, then? But, since it is just riches 
you want, why trouble to marry?” 

She startled him as she answered his question, 

“T wish to marry because I wish to havea 
child.” 

An immense emotion swept through him. 
But he was determined that she should not see 
that he loved her now wildly. She should never 
have the satisfaction of realizing mastery over 
him—never until she had given him herself 
unconditionally for love. 

“No one would credit you with a mother 
instinct,”’ he said. 

“‘No one would credit me with anything real, 
probably. We appear as environment and cir- 
cumstance make us.” 

“T shall marry, téo, some day,” he said, “but 
she will have to be an exceptional woman.” 

Ava raised her eyebrows indifferently—but 
she was not indifferent underneath. Then she 
caught sight of the clock—it was just upon 
eleven. 

“Do you suppose the bargain is completed?” 
‘she asked—‘‘because my old nurse will be 
growing anxious about me. So if you think I 
have earned my thousand dollars, I will go.” 
Her insolent sang-froid did not change, but she 
had seen the passionate gleam in John Gaunt’s 
strange eyes. 

“T cannot be exacting, so when I have writ- 
ten the check—you may go.” He went to the 
writing-table, and made out a check for one 
thousand dollars. 

“Shall I give you a receipt?” Ava asked him, 

He wrote something on a bit of paper and 
handed it to her. It ran, “‘Received a thousand 
dollars from John Gaunt for dining with. him 
under strictly respectable and Platonic terms.” 
His face was whimsical. 

Ava signed her name in her bold, character- 
istic writing, ‘‘Ava V. Cleveland.” 

‘What does V stand for?” 

“Victory.” She laughed with bitterness 

in. ‘My parents had nerve, hadn’t they!” 

John Gaunt looked into her eyes, but he did 
not answer—only took her to the door and so 
to the hall, where he helped her into her coat. 
Then Chang was told to telephone for a taxi. 

“Good night, Miss Cleveland. I consider the 
evening was cheap at the price.” 

Ava bowed and went out with Chang, 4 
strange pain‘in her heart. But John Gaunt, 
with ridiculous sentiment, was kissing the 
cushion where her head had rested. 


Mary was waiting up for Ava when she re- 
turned, a look of anxiety on her face. The 
laughed bitterly. 

“Even you are not sure of me, Mary!” 

“It’s not that, Honey. It’s that I’m not 
sure of men—and especially this man. But 
T’ve thought of the Holy Virginall the evenin . 

Ava laughed again, but less bitterly, as she 
showed the check. This would go to Larry 2 


the morning. 
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Mrs. VANDERBILT’s spacious English living room, where 
deep divans, old Chinese chests, Ispahan rugs, books and 
raré prints, rest the eye with blended beauty while three 
windows frame the changeful pageant of East River. In a 
gown of silver gray crepe Mrs. Vanderbilt is informally re- 
ceiving friends with characteristic graciousness and charm 


Tn her little Georgian morning room, with its panelled walls 
of deal and gay chintzes, Mrs.VANDERBILT relaxes after her 
duties in her many charities. Especially to the Neurolog- 
ical Institute of New York, the only hospital in the United 
States devoted exclusively to nervous and mental diseases, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt gives liberally of her time and means 


In her Enchanting House in Sutton Place 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 


receives with 


MONG America’s great hostesses, 
Mrs. William Kissam Vanderbilt, 
daughter of the late Oliver Harriman, has 
few peers. Few have quite her quality of 
distinction, quite her high-bred charm. 
She entertains in her enchanting house in 
Sutton Place with delightful “ot aa lag 
Mrs. Vanderbilt is a beauty-lover— 
beauty in art, in all the phases of life ap- 
peals to her. Everything that contributes 
to womanly charm she considers highly 


Steichen 





Mrs. Vanderbilt loves unusual flowers 









No. 1 Sutton Place, New York, 
a fine example of the Georgian style 


important, prizing all the subtle qualities 
of feminine grace and loveliness. 


She advocates the daily use of the same 
Two fragrant Creams for the care of the 
skin that other distinguished and beauti- 
ful women sponsor. Concerning them she 
says: “Through the stress of a multitude 
of engagements Pond’s Creams wi// give 
you the assurance of being your best self. 
And I say this with a sincerity that comes 
from actual acquaintance.” 


This is how they should be used:- 


Before retiring at night, and often during the day, 
pat Pond’s Cold Cream over your skin. In a few 
moments its fine oils lift from the pores all clogging 
dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry, a 
little Cream left on until morning keeps your 
tissues supple. 

After every cleansing except the bedtime one, apply 
lightly just a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 


gracious informality 


makes a marvelous powder base, gives a lovely 
even finish and guards the smooth white texture of 
your hands. It protects your face admirably, too, 
when you fare forth into weather, soot and dust. 

Care for your skin with these Two delightful 
Creams made by Pond’s. They will, as Mrs. Van- 
derbilt suggests, give you the assurance of being 
your best self. 






































On Mrs. Vanderbilt’s little old Eighteenth 
Century poudreuse, are painted powder boxes 
and jade green jars of Pond’s Two Creams 


p) g 
7, . Mail this coupon and receive free 
Free Offe Ts tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept.Q 
132 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


Twenty-one years is a long time to stick 
to any one product—particularly to- 
bacco. Because even though over a 
period of years a tobacco may not change 
in flavor or quality, a smoker’s taste 
generally does. 





So it is all the more remarkable to 
receive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 
below. 


Columbia, S. D. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Sept. 9, 1926. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 


I am a_ veteran of the Edgeworth 
army, still in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging all 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth 
and nothing else but Edgeworth 
(when it was possible to get it) for 
a longer period than any _ other 
person within the scope of your 
territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for 
twenty-one years and will soon start 
on the twenty-second. 

I'll admit to having tried other 
brands, including so-termed _high- 
class, high-priced blends and mix- 
tures, enough to appreciate and 
satisfy myself of the superiority of 
Edgeworth. 

In all these years I have never 
had one can Edgeworth that 
varied in flavor or otherwise. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. J. Roberts 









To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
° the samples, 

ai you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. 


j Write your 

name and ad- 
dress to Larus & Brother Company, 4-0 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are pack- 
ed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome humidors hoiding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


is your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va 
—the Edgeworth Station. } 


Wave length 256 meters 
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“So I’ve not done so badly, Nursie, have I? 
I gave nothing, and received a thousand 
dollars!” 

When the roses came in the morning, Ava 
pinned two in her dress before leaving for the 
office.. How dear it was of Conklin Randolph 
to go on remembering her! The roses were her 
great pleasure and she felt some kind of light- 
heartedness which she could not account for— 
and an inner excitement. 

Mary was going to post the money to Larry, 
and for the moment the strain of things was 
lessened. So there was a flush in her cheeks 
as she emerged from the Brooklyn subway and 
ran into an old acquaintance—Carlton Hanway. 
He had always been in love with her—a good, 
worthy fellow! 


‘Miss Cleveland! I thought you were in 


| Virginia.” 


“SoIam! Iam only up fora day’s shopping 


|and have been to Brooklyn to see my old 


nurse, who isn’t so well.” 

The young man beamed with delight. ‘It’s 
luck, meeting you. Will you lunch with me?” 

‘‘Yes—if you can think of a place where we 
shan’t meet a soul—and where we can scramble 
food in an hour. I’ve got to be at my lawyer’s 
punctually at one o’clock.” 

Ava was a bad liar, but she got this over 
effectively, and Mr. Hanway was enchanted. 
His good, honest face grew radiant. Of course 
he knew the very spot for them—‘‘The Oak 
Parlor,”’ a new little restaurant, not too far 
from Wall Street. 

Ava agreed and let him put her into a taxi, 
refusing to allow him to accompany her. 

This was fate, bringing Carlton along this 
morning. She had forgotten all about him, 
but he had enough money to keep her com- 
fortably in her own world, and she knew he 
was crazy about her and would put up with 
Larry or anything else to please her. But to 
marry him? She could not find a fault in him. 
He was refined and good-looking, would pander 
to her every whim and make a perfect husband. 
Then she laughed. She visualized a picture 
of herself trampling upon this slave—and sud- 
denly she thought with a thrill of the plebeian 
John Gaunt’s masterfulness. Him she could 
never rule, even if she wanted to—which, of 
course, she did not! 

But the devotion in Carlton Hanway’s eyes 
was a stimulant to her vanity, and she reached 
the office looking as blooming as the roses in her 
coat. She had just entered the building when 
John Gaunt arrived, and catching sight of her, 
he quickened his pace and overtook her. 

“Good morning, Miss—Clover.”’ 

“Good morning,” Ava answered demurely. 

He remarked the pink in her cheeks and the 
sparkle in her blue eyes. Passion surged 
through him. He would see her as much as he 
could that day! “Bring your work into my 
office at eleven o’clock,’’ he said coldly. 

Ava bowed and walked towards the dressing- 
room without replying, and Mr. Gaunt was 
left wondering if she meant to obey his orders 
or not. He had spent a very restless night 
but had formulated a plan which would take 
some days to execute. 

Important business kept him occupied until 
nearly twelve without his remarking the time— 
and then he realized that his twenty-third em- 
ployee had disregarded his order. He called 
Miss Shrimper sharply. 

“Tell Miss Clover to come here immedi- 
ately.” 

Miss Shrimper trembled. “I am afraid Miss 
Clover has left the building, Mr. Gaunt. She 
finished her work five minutes ago and asked 
my permission to leave as she had a luncheon 
engagement.” 

“Indeed!”’ 

It did not take him five minutes to put on 
his fur-lined overcoat and hat, or to reach his 
car, which always waited at this hour. His 
chauffeur, like Chang, had been with him for 
many years. He was an observant little Irish- 
man and he had not seen any young lady with 
red roses in her coat leave the building. 

“Then I’ll get in—and as soon as she comes 
out, follow her.” 


John Gaunt was hardly seated in his cy 
when Ava emerged, and hailing a taxi, shot of 
—John Gaunt’s car just behind. 

The taxi drew up at a little side door 
It was in a house in one of the old streets below 
Washington Square, which had been converted 
into a neat restaurant. John Gaunt saw Ay, 
alight and pay the man while an eager mak 
figure, well groomed, meved quickly forwar 
to meet her, and they entered the building. 

A sudden boiling rage shook John Gaunt. 
Such an emotion as he had never yet exper. 
enced. He would have liked to kill the man and 
beat Ava. He realized that a primitive force 
was dominating him. He gave the paj 
time to be seated and then he entered the res. 
taurant. 

He caught sight of Miss Cleveland and her 
escort just taking their places in one of the 
little side booths. He selected another where 
he could watch the man, but Ava could not see 
him. He controlled the fierce rage in himself 
and quietly ordered his luncheon. 3 

The man opposite belonged to Miss Cleve. 
land’s world. He had that air and that ease, 
He was evidently devoted to her also. Her 
back did not look so eager; but then, that was 
her way, to show indifference to all men. 

As the luncheon went on, John Gaunt 
examined everything about the man—his 
clothes, his gestures, his manner of eating, all 
the details which created the impression of 
“gentleman.” A bitterness rose in John Gaunt's 
heart. For the first time in his career he wished 
that, instead of acquiring everything by his 
own will, he had been born to it all, and so 
could have given more time to the graces; and 
he unconsciously clenched his strong fist with 
a stronger determination than ever that Ava 
should belong to him—and love him—and give 
him everything he asked. But who was this 
other man? 

Then his cynical third eye which always 
seemed to be watching everything that he did, 
and that part of his brain which registered all 
its impressions, made him smile as he realized 
how primitive he had been. He knew that ifit 
had been in the Stone Age, he would have 
hurled a flint and destroyed the pair. 

And over in the other booth, Ava was asking 
herself why Carlton said absolutely nothing 
to her, with all his good looks and subservient 
courtesy, all his sweetness and generosity! “He 
has not a touch of that something,” she 
thought; she did not call it “It’’ because she 
had never heard the quality so defined, but that 
is‘what she meant if she had known. 

And every time the idea came to her that she 
ought to consider seriously the possibility of 
accepting Mr. Hanway, there arose a sudden 
vision of John Gaunt and his magnetic eyes, 
and his stern, strong, passionate mouth—and 
his rugged personality! 

When the time she could spare was up she 
allowed Mr. Hanway to drive her to the office 
John Gaunt had arrived in his own room 4 
little before and was watching from his window. 
He saw the devoted attitude of the young 
man while he pleaded for something in saying 
good-by. Then he saw Ava unfasten one d 
the roses from her coat—his roses!—and give 
it apparently as some kind of token. But at 
this point, such intense, deadly rage overcame 
him that he saw no more. 

What Ava had said to Mr. Hanway was, 
“When I come back from Virginia, Carli, 
T’ll really think it over. You are such a 
old scout!” : 

And he had had to accept this and ask for no 
more . ... Yes—he would make a periect 
husband! 


When vision did return to John Gaunt he 
walked back to his telephone and ordered Miss 
Shrimper to send Miss Clover to him as sool 
as she came in. 

Ava did not hurry. Her thoughts were 02 
the question of Carlton Hanway’s proposal, 
it was quite half an hour beyond the time she 
ought to have been in her chair in the alcove 
before she actually arrived there. ; 

“John Gaunt was seated by his writing-table 
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Waren a man appropriates more 
than a thousand dollars for a motor 
car, he wants to know—and of right 
ought to know—something of the 
responsibility and reputation and 
permanence of the manufacturer of 
that car. 


Because of the soundness of Paige 
policies and the worth of Paige motor 
cars, the position in the industry of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company to- 
dzy is sound and solid. Its ratio of assets 
te liabilities is high. Its cash position 
is strong. Its dealer organization 
blankets the world, and is still growing. 
Its present cars are by all odds the 
finest, as they are the smartest and 
most beautiful cars Paige has ever built. 


_ Many things have come to pass 
hn the motor car industry during the 
18 years of Paige growth. For others, 
there have been lean years and fat 
—but Paige has made money every 
year. There have been upheavals and 


PAIG 
Sixes & Gights 





This chart—reproduced from the 1925 Show Number o1 P 


MOTOR-— lists the cars that have been on the automotive mar- 
ket—with lines drawn through the names of the 87% that have 
disappeared. Paige and a few other solid and substantial 
leaders remain! Scratched cars with the same name as cars 
still in production have no connection with existing cars. 


reorganizations beyond number—but 
the same group of able men who 
founded Paige direct its destinies today. 


Hundreds of new cars have appeared 
on the automotive stage in these 18 
years — played their brief role — and 
then retired into oblivion forever. But 
Paige—and those few other solid and 
substantial /aders—have stayed and 
grown, stronger every year. 


Today’s Paige cars embody all the 
finer workmanship and enduring qual- 
ity of former Paige-built motor cars 
—with an added beauty and smartness 







that have won for them recognition as 
the sty aders of motordom. 


Today’s Paige cars are built in a 
great new factory designed according 
to the latest methods for modern 
manufacturing practice, and generally 
regarded by foremost automotive 
engineers as the most efficient plant 
in the industry. 


These facts are published to guide 
you in your selection of amotor car. For 
it cannot fail to be a very heartening 
thing to know that the Paige motor 
car you eventually buy comes from an 
organization that for 18 years has 
enjoyed uninterrupted success — with 
never a backward step, never a failure, 
never a reorganization. 


18 years ago, Paige occupied the small factory at the 
left. Today—the great new factories at the right, with 
1,100,964 square feet of floor space are necessary to 
meet the demand for these increasingly popular sty/e cars. 
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The art of smiling charmingly ts the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, wrged by dental authorities, is also universally 
| placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 














To Make 
Smiles Really Count 


Keep the Teeth Free of Film 


Send coupon for 10-day tube 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are 
imperiled, say many authorities, by 
a film that forms on teeth. 


Ordinary brushing having failed to - 


combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
cleansing is being advised. A way that 
differs in formula and effect from pre- 
vious methods. These are embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the. chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day.. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
which leading dental authorities favor. 
Different from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in 
gentle safety to enamel. It combats 


the acids of decay and scientifically 
firms the gums. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And meets, thus, 
in all ways, the exactments of modern 
dental science. 

On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Ob- 
tain Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply at 
a moderate price—or send coupon for 
10-day tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. Make 
both a habit. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 1074, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 


Name 2 
Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 








2344 











when Ava entered. His face was very stern, 

“How was it you took it upon yourself tg 
leave before your time, Miss Clover—and re. 
turn half an hour late?” oe 

Ava fired up. She had no means of knowing! 
that Mr. Gaunt was jealous and therefore 
vindictive and unreasonable. 

“T had finished my morning’s work, and there 
would not have been time to start anything 
fresh. I did not feel I was cheating you in not 
being exact.” 4 

“Tt is not a question of whether you feel that 
you are cheating or not. It is a question of 
breaking the rules of my office, and the example 
to the other employees!” : 

Ava drew herself up. ‘Then please accept 
my resignation. I assure you, Mr. Gaunt, I 
would not be a bad example to anyone.” 

He had gone too far—he realized it with wild 
rage at himself. Why had he let his temper 
get the better of him? 

“No, I will not accept your resignation,” 
was all he could say. ‘You accomplish your 
job very creditably, and as this is your first 
departure from the rules, I shall let it 
Read me what vou have written this morning.” 

Ava looked at him with cold disdain and left 
the room, returning with her little sheaf of 
papers. She sat down and began to read 
in a controlled voice what she had written, 

He watched her all the time she read and his 
passion augmented. It would have been his 
own fault if he had lost her. He believed, 
however, that this danger was now over, and 
so he was quite unprepared when Ava, having 
finished, rose and said with aloof dignity: 

“Ts there anything further you wish me to 
do today, as I shall still be your servant until 
five o’clock? I am not returning tomorrow.” 

The blood left John Gaunt’s face for a 
second. “T think you are very foolish to make 
this decision. If you must work, this position 
is as good as any other.” 

“T’m the best judge of that! I may accept an 
offer I received today which would end my 
difficulties.” 

Mr. Gaunt’s smoldering fury blazed up 
again, so that he blurted out, “Indeed! Do 
you think of marrying, then?” 

“That is my own business, and beside the 
point. The manner in which you spoke to me 
just now was quite unnecessary for so-unim- 
portant a mistake. It showed personal animus; 
you did it because it gives you pleasure to 
humiliate me, not on account of the example 
to your employees—and it hurts my self- 
respect to be anyone’s sport.” 

“Let us forget all about it, then. I do not 
many want to humiliate you—you have worked 
well,” 

Ava bowed and was turning to the door when 
he spoke again. 

“The friend who sympathized with your 
exile would be pleased to know where one of 
his roses went today!” 

Ava’s heart gave a bound of joy—he was 
jealous, then! All her old self-possession re- 
turned—she was master of the situation now! 

“Yes, he would—but how do you know any-_ 
thing about my rose?” She put her hand up 
and caressed the one still at her throat. 

“T saw you from my window. Come here.” 
For she was at the door now. She returned 
reluctantly. ‘Will you give me that one?” 

She unfastened it and pressed it to her lips. 
“No, I won’t. I love it—and the kind person 
who sent it to me. It is not for tyrants.” 

John Gaunt’s eyes flashed green fires. “Iam 
a tyrant, then—not worthy of even a rose?” 
He came close to her. She stood at her full 
height. An almost uncontrollable longing 
filled her, just to fall into his arms and give up 
the struggle, she felt his influence so strongly. 
With a supreme effort of will she drew away. 
“T do not understand you at all, Mr. Gaunt. 
I am your paid employee. Why do you be 
have so strangely to me? You leave me with 
but one course to follow. I must quit your 
service. I will go now. You can deduct the 
half-day’s pay. Good afternoon.” 

Before she reached the door he had clasped. 





her in his arms. 
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Captain UGO V. D’ ANNUNZIO 
Pres. Isotta Fraschini Automobiles 


“SOME THREE YEARS AGO, I assumed 
obligations of such a character as to put me 
both physically and mentally under a very 
serious and continued strain: that kind of 
work which makes it impossible to live ac- 
cording to sense. My entire organism went 
out of. balance and I soon felt that I was 
dangerously close to a breakdown. A busi- 
ness friend advised me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and although I was rather skeptical 
about it, I followed his suggestion. Inside of 
a month the signs of distressing exhaustion 
began to disappear, and gradually normalcy 
of functions was re-established. Since then I 
have continued to use Fleischmann’s Yeast 
at the rate of 2 to 3 cakes a day.” 

Uco V. p’Annunzio, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up 
the entire system, aids digestion, 
clears skin, banishes constipation. 


“DRANK CREEK WATER and 
fought mosquitoes until I came down 
with chills. Chilled 8 months and 
constipation troubles began. At 35 
years old was taking a purgative 
daily. In 1920 told my boys that 
my stomach could last but a short 
time. Read article “ Yeast as a Food 
and Medicine.” Was impressed and 
began use of Yeast same day. Ate it 
freely. In three months cut down 
Medicine dose. In less than 1 year 
health so good had quit medicine.” 
J. E. Wricut, Ft. Worth, Tex. 






II] 


Nothing succeeds 


like Health - 


Their ills banished, new life 
and energy achieved... 
by one simple, fresh food 


" ANGEROUSLY close to a_ breakdown” 

... “At thirty-five taking a purgative 
daily”... “Had to travel but was continually 
subject to nausea”... 


Their troubles were discouraging. They grew 
continually worse! Then—easily, naturally—they 
conquered their ailments, found vigorous health 
again, new hope and greater ambition. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh corrective food. 
It counteracts the poisons of putrefaction in the 
alimentary tract, and removes the dangers of 
constipation. It aids digestion, clears the skin. 
It tones up the whoJe system. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one before each meal: on crack- 
ers, in fruit juice, milk or water—or just plain, 
in small pieces. For constipation eat it in hot 
water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at all grocers. 
Buy two or three days’ supply at a time. Keep in 
a cool dry place. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today. 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. K-50, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 




















“T HAVE BEEN REQUIRED to travel ex- 
tensively by ocean and train,” writes Mme. 
de Paszthory, internationally known singer. 
““My stomach was of a very nervous disposi- 
tion and I was continually subject to digestive 
disturbance and nausea. I tried eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I found that the Yeast was the 
only thing that would settle my stomach. And 
I soon realized that it also kept my system 
clean and my complexion clear.” 

HELtoiseE pe Paszruory, Pasadena, Calif. 
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All-day 
After-shaving 
~ - Comfort 


After shaving your face needs 
more than a quick rinse in water. 
The needed natural moisture of 
the skin must be retained for all- 


day face comfort. Aqua Velva 
conserves the natural moisture of 
the skin. 


Gives 5 after-shaving comforts 
1. It tingles delightfully when applied. 
2. It gives first aid to little cuts. 

3. It delights with its man-style fra- 
grance. 
4. It safeguards against cold and wind. 
5. It conserves the needed natural 
moisture in the skin. Aqua Velva 
keeps the skin flexible and smooth all 
day long—just as Williams Shaving 
Cream /eaves it. 
Send the couponor apostcard for a generous 
test bottle FREE. The large five ounce bottle 
at your dealer’s is 50c (60cin Canada.) By 
mail postpaid in case he is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 





The J. B. Williams Co., Dept.93,Glastonbury ,Conn’ ; 
(Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) ; 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 
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“You shall not go—do you hear! Iwill not 
allow you to. You are my pleasure just to 
look at—my bird of paradise—and you shall 
stay!” 

At that moment, fortunately, perhaps, as 
once before, Miss Shrimper knocked at the door 
to tell him that an urgent call from San Fran- 
cisco was coming through. Ava slipped from 
the room, put on her outdoor things and left. 

The call from San Francisco was. about Larry. 
It had been discovered that he had taken five 
thousand dollars in small sums—and what was 
to be done about it? 

A fierce gleam came into John Gaunt’s eyes. 
His order was that Mr. Cleveland was to be 
kept under strict surveillance and not told that 
he was discovered, but that a feeling was to be 
aroused in him that they were beginning to be 
suspicious, so that he would be nervous for his 
safety and would make a decided move. 

John Gaunt knew that Larry would certainly 
appeal to his sister. His net was thus closing 
in round the pair. But his satisfaction at this 
cooled abruptly. What if being in a corner 
should make Ava go for help to the other man? 

Again primitive rage filled him. What could 
he do about that? 

Had Ava carried out her threat? and had she 
left the office? He got Chang on his private 
telephone. Information must be furnished 
him of Miss Cleveland’s movements—and of 
the movements of Mr. Carlton Hanway. He 
had discovered the name of the young man 
from the restaurant people before he left there. 

That sixth sense which always guided John 
Gaunt made him feel now that Ava did not 
reciprocate the fellow’s evident devotion. This 
comforted him a little. He understood women 
sufficiently to sense that emotion had swept 
over her when he had held her in his arms. 

The scent of her hair! The pliable, willowy 
body! How he could love her when once he 
had quite conquered her. He could not have 
believed that he could know such passion—he, 


| who had controlled every feeling all his life! 


When he left to go up-town, the information 


| his chauffeur was able to give him was that 


the young lady with the rose had left hurriedly 


| half an hour before, and had taken a taxi. 


| Mary’s flat. 
‘that he must have five thousand dollars im- 


A crushing blow met Ava when she reached 
A telegram from Larry told her 


| mediately or perhaps prison might await him. 
| The thousand that Ava had received for the 
| dinner had not yet reached him. 


The strength seemed to leave Ava’s knees 


| as she read, and she sank upon the sofa; and 


| as she did so, her eyes rested on two envelops 


which had been under the telegram. One con- 


| tained a peremptory demand for at least half 
| the money she owed Claribell’s to be paid at 
| once, or the matter would be put in the hands 


of the law. Ava felt that she was growing icy 


| cold round her heart. 


What could she possibly do? There were 
two courses. 

She could accept Carlton Hanway, and then 
have to ask him for these thousands of dollars; 
or she could sell her mother’s miniature frame 
and perhaps get just enough to stem the tide 
for a little while longer. 

She had always known subconsciously that 
she could not possibly stand Carlton as a hus- 
band. She would rather be dead. 

Then the vision of John Gaunt arose and the 
memory of the thrill of his strong arms. But 
she had burned her boats in that quarter—she 
had left his employment. 

She seemed to be at the end of things. Her 
hand unconsciously picked up the other letter. 
It was from Conklin Randolph. She had 
written immediately to his club to thank him 
for the roses, putting down her address as she 
presumed he already knew it. She had re- 
ceived no answer until now. Mr. Randolph 
had been in Florida. He wrote the charming 
letter of an old friend, but disclaimed all 
knowledge of the roses, even telling her that 
until he received her letter of thanks he had 
no idea where Mary’s flat was! Who, then, 
could have sent the flowers? John Gaunt? 


But no! He certainly did not know her address, 
This was a deep mystery. But there was no 
time for speculation over roses; something had 
to be done. Mary came in just then and was 
aghast at her nursling’s haggard face. 

“Tt’s our boy again, of course, Honey?” 

Ava nodded and Mary burst into tears. 

It was nearly six o’clock by now, too late 
to do anything that day. But the miniature 
was taken from its velvet case and examined. 
The brilliants round it were fine. It ought to 
bring something in pawn. There was literally 
nothing else to dispose of—this was the end. 
And Larry could again only have half of what. 
ever this would bring. Rosenbloom must re. 
ceive something. 


John Gaunt spent an absolutely miserable 
evening. Would Ava come back? or had she 
really left his service? 

Chang had something to tell him—Rosen. 
bloom meant to strike within the next fey 
days. 

“Have the entire bill paid early tomorroy 
morning and bring me the receipt,” were the 
orders the Chinese received. 

No Miss Clover came to the office next 
day, and much speculation went on among 
the twenty-two women employees. 

John Gaunt grew grimmer and grimmer as 
he sat in his leather chair. In the luncheon 
hour Chang brought the report of Miss Cleve- 
land’s movements. She had gone out early 
and had visited two different shops where loans 
were made, but failing to agree upon a price, 
had not disposed of anything and had returned 
to the flat. Chang sent a trusted emissary on 
this job and another had paid the Rosenbloom 
bill—and here was the receipt for the Master. 
A full report of the afternoon’s activities was to 
be brought to him at his apartment. 

Then, half with the feeling that he might be 
nearer to Ava by being in Brooklyn, John 
Gaunt went to the hospital where Johnnie 
Alsop still was an inmate. He would have 
further news from San Francisco by the evening 
and could then come to some definite decision. 

It was a vile day, snowing fast, and the 
streets were a mass of slush. The lamps began 
to be lighted by three o’clock. 

Ava had returned to lunch with Mary, 
utterly discouraged. 

The frame was old-fashioned, even though 
the diamonds were fine. No one would give 
any sum for it in pledge that would help 
sufficiently. Perhaps she would have to sell it 
outright after all! 

There was still the shop in Brooklyn that 
she had remarked before, which looked as 
though it did a large business. When she got 
a little warm and had eaten something, she 
would go there and try once more. If this 
failed———_ But she would not look ahead now 
—she would face that situation when it came. 

John Gaunt left the hospital at about half 
past three, and as his car turned down the 
street where the pawnbroker’s shop was, he 
caught sight of Ava just entering the door. 
He knew she had not seen him, so he stopped 
the car some doors off across the street near a 
confectioner’s shop, from where he could watch 
the pawnbroker’s. 

It was quite a little while before Ava came 
out. He noticed that her head was down 
dejectedly, and that she had no umbrella. 
He waited until she was well started in the 
opposite direction from where he was. Then 
he hurried across to the pawn-shop. 

He had his own way of handling dealers and 
he soon learned that the lady had had to sell 
her goods outright because she had seemed 
very anxious to get a certain sum which the 

wnbroker could not advance merely on the 
on of them. : 

John Gaunt bought the frame at once; It 
was the work of a jeweler famous twenty-five 
years or more ago. He put it in his pocket 
went on his way. He would soon catch up 
with Ava if she were going home. He had 
gathered from the dealer that the young lady 
had got him to take the miniature out of its 
setting. He had casually thought the portrait 
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Forecasting 


tomorrow’s trend as surely as the first 


Chrysler initiated today’s vo ue 


N the light of past Chrysler achieve- 
ments it is easy to appreciate the full 
significance of the new, finer Chrysler “70”. 


It is easy to understand how its distinctive 
style and smartness—and its new low 
prices—forecast a fresh vogue in motoring 
even more emphatically than did the first 
Chrysler of three years ago. 








long life, proved by 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners, 
this new eye-com- 
pelling beauty and 
alluring luxury 
and comfort, leave 
today’s trend as 
far behind as its 








Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 

—newer, more distinctive silhouette with 
military front and cadet visor—newer lowness 
of design, with smaller wheels—newer luxury 
of comfort—newer, greater riding ease—newer 
tichness of upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment—newer refinements in controls 
and lighting, with a lock conveniently placed 
on the dash,—newer, more attractive color 
blendings far in advance of current harmonies. 


Joined to Chrysler’s characteristic speed and 
pickup, unvarying dependability and enduring 


older self advanced 
beyond the styles of three years ago. 


7 7 r 


Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger 
Roadster (with Rumble Seat) 1495; Brougham 
$1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) 
$1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convert- 
ible Cabriolet (with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown 
Sedan $1795. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
r 7 r 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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_TheMountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later. 


cAsk any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OrFice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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was probably of the young lady’s mother. 
He added that the young ladv had tears in her 
eyes. John Gaunt as he got into his car knew 
that the incident had deeply touched him. 

If Ava was so poor that she must sell her 
mother’s miniature frame, Larry must be 
pressing her for money—and would press yet 
harder in the next few days. Then, if she did 
not come to him of her own accord for help, he 
could always bring her to her knees by letting 
Larry. know that his larceny was discovered 
and that jail awaited him. 

The automobile had turned into a busy 
thoroughfare now, where the street-cars ran. 
They were horribly crowded and difficult to 
board. John Gaunt’s motor stopped in the 
trafic and again he saw Miss Cleveland. She 
was scrambling among the anxious and rather 
rough people. He opened the door quickly and 
jumped out just as one big, angry woman 
pushed the slender, black-dressed girl from the 
step, and she fell in the slush. 

John Gaunt picked her up in his arms just 
in time to prevent her being run over by an 
oncoming truck. A mad joy filled him—all the 
stupid schemes and plans for her subjection 
seemed to fall from him. There she was, safe 
in his embrace—unresisting and limp. Some 
subconscious convention alone kept him from 
raining passionate kisses upon her while the 
scent of the rose in her coat intoxicated him. 

Ava, stunned with shock and fright, did not 
recognize him until he unwillingly put her 
down, wet and dirty, on the curb. She looked 
a small, poor, piteous object. Even in those 
few seconds, when she did realize who it was 
who had saved her, that nameless quivering 
emotion filled her—the strongly magnetic 
something which seemed to emanate from him 
enveloped her. She nearly cried aloud, ‘Thank 
God! At last I can fight no more.” But as he 
stood her upon her feet and the wet snow fell 
upon her face, that weird thing in women 
which often makes them turn and run at the 
very last moment, just when they want most to 
surrender, overcame Ava and she drew herself 
up stiffly and called up her pride. 

“Mr. Gaunt! Thank you for saving me.” 

The shock of her coldness brought the fight- 
ing spirit back to John Gaunt—he felt the 
desire to conquer her once more. He was 
almost angry with her, he felt so profoundly. 

“You should not try to climb on street- 
cars in this slippery weather.” 


She knew emotion would overcome. her ‘ 


again unless she held a tight hand over herself. 

“No? Must I walk all the way, then?” she 
asked sarcastically. 

“There is always a taxi.” 

“For those who can pay for it.” 

“Tt is all nonsense—you shall not walk in 
the streets. Get into my car immediately— 
you are soaking wet.” Ficus 

Ava hesitated. She wanted to refuse from 
pride—and she wanted to accept from desire— 
but something stronger than anything she had 
ever known in her life made her quail beneath 
the command in his eyes, and she meekly 


stepped into the car, the door of which he held | 


open for her. He now did a masterly thing. 
He pulled the rug up over her and raising his 
hat, shut the door. Then he leaned through 
the window and said coldly, ‘‘Tell the chauffeur 
through the speaking-tube where he is to drive 
you. Good-by, Miss Cleveland. I am glad 
you are none the worse for your fall.” 

Ava had good control of her facial expres- 
sions, but before she could show indifference, 
John Gaunt could see the look of surprise 
and—was it disappointment?—which flashed 
into her dewy blue eyes. As she drove off he 
looked down and there saw the pathetic crushed 
rose. He bent and picked it up, and with a 
sudden mad romantic impulse placed it in an 
inner pocket and strode off. to a taxi stand. 

When he reached his warm, cozy library 
he sat before the fire and took the rose out 
again. He suddenly kissed it passionately. 
Tomorrow he would close the net—he knew he 
could not wait much longer. 


Ava had leaned back against the cushions 





of the beautiful car when she drove off. She 
felt strangely depressed and full of emotion 


Why had John Gaunt not accompanied her? — 


She had been all ready to be aloof and haughty 
with him, and he had not given her a chance! 
Then the feel of the soft, dark mink rug and 
the scent of a very good cigar which clung 
to everything began to affect her. It seemed 
so long since she had parted from all those 
things, and yet it was hardly three weeks, 

Would they ever be hers again?—and at 
what price? She shivered in spite of the 
and then she discovered that her right side 
hurt her a little. 

But in her purse there was enough to pay 
Rosenbloom a thousand dollars on account, 
and send Larry two thousand. To comfort 
herself with the truth of this she put her hand 
down into her bag, which hung on her arm. 

It was open—and empty. The shock was s0 
great that the poor little girl, cold and shaken 
and bruised, almost fainted. Then she started 
forward to call the chauffeur. They must go 
back—perhaps a policeman had seen it—— 

The chauffeur turned—he was sympathetic 
—and a policeman was found near the spot and 
things were explained to him. He held out 
very little hope of the purse’s recovery. Ava 
told the name of the pawn-shop where the 
police could get information about the bills, 
Then she turned to reenter the car and they 
drove off. 

She was trembling from head to foot. This 
was a staggering blow. 

Chang had been doing ‘some detective work 
on his own that afternoon, and by now knew 
quite a little about the inmates of the apart- 
ment-house, and old Mary and her lodger. 
He had just stepped back into the shadows of 
the entrance-hall after a talk with one of the 
urchins who perpetually loitered there when 
Mr. Rosenbloom came in and began to walk 
up the stairs. He had seen Ava as the car was 
drawing up. He had not been in his office 
that day and was as ignorant as Ava that her 
bill had been paid. 

Chang saw Ava get out of his Master's 
car, and he quickly stood back into the dark- 
ness so that Mike should not recognize him. 

Ava thanked the chauffeur. 

“T am so sorry I have nothing better to give 
you than my hand,” she whispered, holding it 
out, “but I do thank you for the trouble’you 


have taken to find my purse—I am so grateful.” 
Mike pulled off his cap and blushing crimson, - 


shook the poor little cold hand. 


“It’s an honor, Ma’am! It’s an honor, I’m_ 


sure,” he blurted out almost with tears in his 
eyes. “But Mr. Gaunt will get. your purse. 


back. - He’s the best gentleman in the’ world, - 


and he knows this neighborhood and all the 
police as well.” - 2 
Ava drew herself up haughtily; then. she 
remembered this boy had spoken out of kind- 
ness and, overwrought, her blue eyes filled with 
tears, and she smiled sadly. 
“Please do not tell him anything about it— 
I beg of you,” she pleaded, and Mike eventu- 
ally promi Then she turned and went up 
the stairs. Until she reached the first landing 
she was able to maintain her straight walk, but 
the pain of the bruise made her limp after 
that, and dragging herself, she arrived at her 
door to find Mr. Rosenbloom standing there. 
He accosted her insolently. : 
“Fine car you ride in, Miss Cleveland—ant 
yet do not pay poor tradesmen their money! 
“Let me pass!” : : 


Rosenbloom was between her. and the door. 


He only leered at her. “I told you before there 

were two ways of paying bills.” i 
“Let me pass or I’ll call for help.” Ava was 

desperate. ? 


“T’ll give you as good a car as he!” Rosei ” 


bloom tried ‘to clasp her in his arms, but she 


evaded him. Then, furiously, he cried; “The. 


press shall know the whole story—‘Miss Cleve 
land kept in Brooklyn!’ ” Se ie 
As he hissed out the last words a silent 


_ Chinese figure passed from below and “half 


stumbling in the gloom, caught Mr. Roser 
bloom’s ankle, sending him headlong down the 
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: Leadership 


ows of One refinement after another suggests. the loyalty to 
quality which prevails in the manufacture of the Buick 
) walk motor car. 


oe For years volume savings have been devoted to the 
enrichment of Buick quality and value, until— 


dark- Today, the Buick engine is vibrationless beyond belief, 
performance that startled the motor car industry. 


ling it Today, Buick is the only car with the Sealed Chassis, to 
fil” guard the efficiency of every working part— 


Fe: And the car with the Vacuum Ventilator, which pre- 
th vents oil dilution and keeps noxious engine fumes out of 
purse closed car interiors. 


Il the Many other excellent and exclusive features testify 
to the never ending search by Buick for the new and 
better thing. 


Quality is the strength of Buick, and a dominating reason 
for leadership in sales. Only an extraordinary product 
could deserve the universal public approval which today 
belongs to Buick. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
























Even if you are 
only dreaming of building 
you need these books 


HE STORY OF BRICK’’—an attrac- 

tive booklet with beautiful illustra- 
tions of modern homes and chapters 
on such matters as Comparative Costs, 
Basic Requirements in Building, The 
Extravagance of Cheapness and kin- 
dred subjects. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in de- 
sign, convenient in floor plan and 
economical to build. Four booklets 
showing 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 6-room 
and 7 to 8-room houses. Each 25 cents. 
Entire set $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty’ contains 
50 two-story, six-room houses, sub- 
mitted by architects in a nation-wide 
competition. Sent for 50 cents. 

Complete plans for all these houses 
available at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires’ tells how to build 
a real fireplace and shows many attrac- 
tive fireplace designs. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering 
the old house with beautiful Face 
| Brick. Booklet sent free. 


American Face Brick Assn. 
1744 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


i= Dealer Who Displays this Sign 
Carries the Best Quality in Face Brick 


Face Brick 
made by a Member of the 
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“I aint” 
‘Cant hardly’ 
“No. never” 


New Way to End Mistakes 


You may make errors in Englsih 
and never know it. Mistakes in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
pronunciation make others think 
you uneducated, lacking in culture 
unfit for responsible positions. Un- 
conscious errors may be handicapping your success. 


H Correct your bad 
FREE Book on English. fort, "gur bad 
through Sherwin Cody’s remarkable new method. o rules to 
memorize. No drudgery. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
Over 40.000 already helped. Fascinating as a game. Get free 
book about this spare-time, home-study method. Write today. 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 143 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 










stairs—and Ava, fitting her key in the lock, 
got into the room, too thankful to have es- 
caped further insult even to be curious as to 
what was happening. But the anger she had 
felt braced her up, and she lighted the gas and 
then the fire before she was conscious that her 
knees were beginning to give way under her. 
She subsided on the old horsehair sofa and 
tears poured from her miserable eyes noiselessly 
while her slender body shook as with an ague. 

“Oh! the poor gentleman!” Chang was very 
sympathetic to Mr. Rosenbloom lying on the 
landing below. He, Chang, had been going 
to the floor above, he explained, and had not 
seen any leg there in the half dark. 

Thus it was that the Chinese servant’s re- 
port, when he presented it to his Master that 
night, contained all sorts of information. Mike 
had made no promise not to tell Mr. Chang 
of the loss of the purse, and he felt sure the 
Blessed Virgin would forgive him if somehow 
this would help to get the poor young lady’s 
money back! ‘s 


John Gaunt walked up and down the room 
after Chang had left him. He was violently 
disturbed. A silent, deadly rage filled him 
when he thought of Rosenbloom. He would 
take a swift revenge on the morrow! Then he 
began to make concrete plans for his next 
move in this game he was playing with fate. 

The French decoratdér should be instructed 
that he must work in double shifts night and 
day, for the rooms must be finished immedi- 
ately. 

He communicated with the police in regard 
to the purse but with very little belief in its 
recovery. Then he talked for a long time on 
the telephone with his confidential manager in 
San Francisco. Everything was ready for him 
to strike when the order should be given. 

After this he sat for an hour with Pompey 
on his knee, his heavy eyebrows knit. The 
tenderer side of his emotion for Ava had be- 
come aroused again. The loss of the purse 
might be a trick in his favor in the game, but 
it must be causing her great mental suffering. 
She was physically in pain too, Mike thought. 
This could not go on. 

Then his mood changed. Carlton Hanway 
seemed suddenly to come into his vision! 
He was conscious of that scarlet rage rising in 
him again. He could hardly wait until the 
next day to begin taking action of some sort. 


Ava was still huddled on the sofa when Mary 
came in. 
“Mary, my purse was stolen on the way 


back. I had secured the money—and it is 
gone.” 
“Mercy sakes!” 


Ava nodded helplessly. ‘Perhaps the bills 
can be traced as they were so large—but it 
may take days, and meanwhile—Rosenbloom 
—and Larry!” 

“Honey, you’re all wet and shivering. Get 
to bed and I’ll bring you some hot milk. Have 
you telephoned to the pawn-shop?” 

“The police are doing it. Oh, Nannie, what 
can I possibly do for Larry?” 

Mary thought and thought. ‘Well, there’s 
Mr. Carlton Hanway.” 

Ava shook her head wretchedly. “I couldn’t. 
If he were to touch me or kiss me I’d yelli—and 
you can’t marry a man and not let him touch 
you.” 

“Oh, my Honey! Why be so pernickety?” 
Then another idea struck Mary. “Well, why 
not ask Mr. Gaunt, then?” 

Ava sat up and clasped her hands. “I’ve 
left his service. I can’t beg of him—and he’s 
not pleased with Larry.” 

“Oh, dearie me—what’s all this pride? You 
won’t take Mr. Hanway because you can’t 
bear his touch, and you won’t ask Mr. Gaunt 
because you’ve left his service. It’s got me. 
And there’s Rosenbloom—he may publish 
everything—and our boy may get fired.” 

Then the white forlornness of her nursling’s 
face made Mary forget all else for the moment. 
She put her strong old arms about Ava and 
took her into the inner room, and with fond 
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care undressed her and bathed the bruises, 

“Now you'll just rest here, me darlin’, in 
your bed, till I bring the milk.” ; 

Ava did not struggle any more. It was tog 
late to do anything but telegraph to {! 
She wrote out: “My purse stolen today noth. 
ing to send if not found frightfully miserable 
Ava.” 

She addressed it to her brother and then 
got into bed. Mary poured such a quantity of 
whisky into the boiling milk that when Ava 
had drunk it, drowsiness followed within ten 
minutes, and Mary left her sleeping like an 
infant while she took the telegram. 

But there was no sleep for John Gaunt— 
and deep within, he smiled cynically. He 
knew that he was responding to every primitive 
instinct of man. 

Larry alone slept the sleep of the just. Had 
he not appealed to Sis, who had never been 
known to fail him? 

And so a day of destiny dawned for the three 
people. 


Orders had been given to the best wholesale 
dealer in pearls to bring the finest and largest 
unpierced thirty-six of them that were to be 
found in the city of New York. 

“No one shall have worn them,” John Gaunt 
said to himself. ‘Hers shall be the first 
woman’s skin they shall have touched.” 

The clasp of brilliants also must have come 
straight from the mines through Amsterdam, 
He wanted no historical gems—saturated with 
tradition, and vibrating to old influences. 
When Ava should be his, only what he should 
select should ever come in contact with her. 
His will must reign supreme. And when his 
personal ambience should so permeate her 
that every vibration in her soul and body re- 
sponded to him, then he would let himself 
worship and learn from her all that she could 
teach. But he must rule, now and always, 
or there would be no happiness for such naturés 
as his and hers. 

The pearls pleased him. They were to be 
mounted in tiny cups of finely wrought plati- 
num studded with diamonds—so that 
should remain whole. The order for them had 
been given as long ago as the first day he re- 
turned from California. The mountings were 
all ready to clasp the drops of exquisite sub- 
dued iridescence. 

His unrest of the night before had vanished. 
He had the serenity a clear decision brings. 
He gave the pearls back to the obsequious 
jeweler, who waited in the hall. 

“The mounts must be attached immediately 
and the necklace delivered by six o’clock this 
evening,” he said. 

Then he went on into the newly decorated 
suite. All was hustle and bustle. The rooms 
would be ready at five. The blood ran faster 
in his veins as he began to picture Ava there. 

Chang’s report contained the information 
that Miss Cleveland had not emerged from 
Mary O’Connel’s ‘flat after her return the 
evening before, but that a telegram had been 
delivered there at ten that morning. Of course 
it had; for had not the order sped that Grimsby, 
the San Francisco manager, should approach 
Larrington Cleveland at nine when he entered 
the office, and inform the scapegrace that all 
was known, and it depended upon Mr. Gaunt’s 
pleasure as to whether jail awaited him! 

John Gaunt sat perfectly still—the logical 
certainty was that Larry had appealed to his 
sister. The telephone rang. 

“Yes”—John Gaunt’s voice was deep. 
Trembling feminine tones answered him. 

“Mr. Gaunt——” There was a catch in her 
breath. ‘Er—if I pay—whatever price you 
ask—will you forgive my brother?” 

“Ves. ” 


He could hear almost a sob—then: 

“Well—what?” 

“You will dine with me at eight o’clock— 
my car will fetch you.” 

Ava made no protest—her voice was cold as 
ice and firm as she spoke. ‘Very well.” 

Then the communication was cut off. 

John Gaunt called Pompey and Cesar both, 
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CapiLLac’s program of 50 Body 
Styles and Types in 500 Color and 
Upholstery Combinations was the 
first genuinely new note in motor 
carsin five years. It made the motor 
car once again a thing of personal 
pride and individual distinction. 


But color and body variety are not 
the only new and finer elements in 
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All eyes are 
Focusing on the 
great new 


CADILLAC 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL 





this new Cadillac. In every per- 
formance detail; in speed and 
power; in value and dependability 
it surpasses any former Cadillac. 


Proof of this is found in the fact 
that the demand for the new go- 
degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac is 
far greater than that of all other cars 

at its price, or over, put together. 
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youre pee ee: about 


eevees WHERE you go, women are tall: 
ing about the wonderful comfort of the 
Arch Preserver Shoe=how this shoe -com- 
bines foot-happiness with lovely appearance. 


No wonder the Arch Preservér Shoe inten 


years has become the most presen d accepted 
in Americal 


CH PRESE 

ARCH RESERVER 

is different in that it has a concealed, built- 
in- arch bridge: to support the? delicate foot 
structure. There can be-no straining or sag- 
ging of the arch. The Arch Preserver Shoe is 
also different because it has a flat inner sole 
(crosswise) that prevents pinching of the 
nerves and blood-vessels. These two fea- 
tures are patented and exclusive. They are 
found in no other shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has become famous 
because it has given to women a new idea of 
foot comfort and usefulness. It will do as 


much for you—and for your children. You'll 
be delightfully surprised when you realize 
that you may have the smartest of styles in 
such a shoe. 











The Arch Preserver Shoe 
for women and misses is 
made by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. For men and boys 
by only E. T. Wright & 
Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 
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and as-he caressed them, the eyes of the three 
looked exactly alike. 


“Tt’s the only way—it’s the only way,” 
Ava was saying to herself as she walked up and 
down the room at Mary’s flat, after she re- 

laced the receiver. The dear old nurse had 

en obliged to go to her duties at the school. 
Larry’s telegram of misery and*appeal was in 
Ava’s hand. The last sentence, after a brief 
confession, read, “You must save me—implore 
Gaunt—do whatever he asks—Harry.” 

A frightful excitement held“the girl. If she 
had stopped to analyze she would have won- 
dered why she did not feel horribly depressed 
and in an agony of shame and fear. 

She laughed hysterically once or twice and 
all the time she was dressing her thoughts kept 
rushing in speculation as to what would happen. 
She was totally unconscious that John Gaunt’s 
strange quality of “It” was drawing her so 
something in her being was crying out a 
Magnificat that fate had taken the situation 
out of her hands and into his. 

Mary was overcome with astonishment 
when she returned to find Ava ironing some 
georgette lingerie and with a pale scarlet 
flush in her gardenia cheeks. 

“Holy Virgin—what’s it all mean, Honey?” 

“Tt means, Mary, that Larry goes to jail 
unless I can persuade Mr. Gaunt to have 
mercy on him.” 


. John-Ga@unt sent for Mrs. Mellon late in the 


afternoon. He gave her definite instructions 
as to exactly what she was to do and say 
when the guest he was expecting arrived at 
eight o’clock. 

He would give the florists time to put bowls 
of roses in the rooms—the same red roses which 
Ava received—and Mrs. Mellon to make the 
bed with superlatively fine linen sheets all in- 
crusted with Valenciennes. He himself would 
put the perfume in the fine crystal bottles and 
the cobwebby Parisian night-wear in the chest 
of drawers—and last of all he would place a 
locked casket on the dressing-table. 

And then at seven o’clock he went to dress, 
and the forty years of his eventful life had 
never contained so strange an excitement. 


Eight o’clock struck. Would she be on 
time? Everything was ready. 

John Gaunt stood before the fire. He was 
in immaculate evening dress made by the best 
tailor in Savile Row. 

Mrs. Mellon thought, as she examined the 
newly decorated suite, that no duchess ever 
had a more exquisite nest prepared for her re- 
ception. Then she repeated over the exact 
sentence she was to say to the lady who would 
be arriving soon. 

Ava meanwhile was putting the final touches 
to her black hair, cut straight like a Florentine 
page’s. She had chosen the very last frock ‘she 
had indulged in from Claribell’s for the Cali- 
fornia visit, and which she had never worn. It 
was soft white and glistened, and its edges glim- 
mered with pearls. Her extreme slenderness 
was shown to full advantage. 

Mary suggested a rose-red Spanish shawl to 
be draped under the big old fur cloak. At that 
moment Mike, the Irish chauffeur, knocked at 
the outer door. The car was there. 

Ava pulled up the mink rug in the car and 
leaned back against the soft cushions. She 
never had felt such profound excitement; and 
every time she thought of John Gaunt a tremu- 
lous thrill ran through her. 

She must keep her head. 

What would the price be? 

Chang opened the door to her after her long 
drive. She was icy cold but her cheeks burned. 

Mrs. Mellon came forward with gracious 
deference and indicated that Ava was to follow 
her. They entered the veridian-tinted boudoir. 

“Oh, what a beautiful place!” Ava could not 
help exclaiming as she stopped short—and 
then followed the housekeeper on into the 
apricot and rose bedroom. The wide doors of 
the dressing-room opening beyond showed the 
shrine of old scarlet Louis XV lac. All her 
favorite colors! 
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gizcety: She could have: killed her unknoy 


What could it mean? -Was it for -her?. . 


“T think it is beautiful too, Madam,” Mrs, 
Mellon’s voice interrupted her speculations, | 
“The Master has had it arranged to suit the), 


taste of the lady he is going to be married to.” a 
Ava was placing her cloak on the bed; she | 


was glad that her face was turned away, for 
she felt that the blood was leaving it. 
“Mr. Gaunt is going to be married, then?” 
she remarked as indifferently as she could. ; 
“Yes, Madam—quite soon, he has told us.” 
Ava sat down abruptly and pretended to be — 


refastening the button of her silver slipper. 


Her knees shook under her.’ 

John Gaunt was going to be married! And 
yet he wanted her to pay some price—tonight! 

The frightful humiliation of it! 

Then a mad rush of jealousy swamped evety 
other feeling. He would hold another woman in _ 
he arms after her! Ah, but that was it—afler : 

er! . 
-Her strong white teeth came togethent Pg 


rival. But she would belong to him first! - 
The pretenses slipped from her. She realized 
that it was not Larry’s: needs which ‘h 
brought -her here; that.pretext was but the 
medium which-she had grasped at—gladly, 
She had come here because she loved John 
She hardly felt humiliation now. 
her wild, adventurous blood was up! 
She would take her hours of joy;-even if 
tomorrow should be grief and dust and as 
So in a moment or two she rose with 
dignity and followed Mrs. Mellon again in 
the hall, where Chang waited to admit her 
the Master’s presence. John Gaunt advan 
to meet his guest—and held out his hand. 
Ava was defiantly seductive. She gave him 
her hand haughtily. It was icy cold. 
“You are frozen, child,” he said and drew 
her to the fire. The tones of his voice were ir rh 


and half tender. ean 


An agony of pain suddenly shot through the? re 
girl’s heart. She could have listened to that 
voice forever. 

John Gaunt was calculating all her reactions. 
He saw that she was deadly pale and, for all her 
surface control, suffering some profound emo- » 
tion. Dinner must be served at once—this must | 
not be a tense moment. 

He poured out a cocktail and handed it to 
her. Ava took it silently and drank it down. 
She must steady her nerves. 

Chang announced dinner. The cats followed 
them into the dining-room. 

“Tt’s such a strange thing, your liking cats, 
Mr. Gaunt,” Ava said. 

“They are very like women in their reactions 
—clever women.” 

“How?” 

“They are uncontrollable—they do only 
what they please. They are timid and brave, 
selfish and indifferent, self-seeking, cupboard- 
loving—graceful, mysterious, yindictive—pas- 
sionate and voluptuous. Sensuous always, 
sensual at moments, contrary—and infinitely 
fascinating.” 

“That’s your idea of women, then.” 

Chang filled the glasses with Lancin, 1911. 

John Gaunt looked at Ava lazily, his green 
eyes almost black, the pupils were so large. 

“These are the true reactions of women— 
if you add mother-love, which even cats know. 
Civilization has added reticence—and religion 
and sentiment have added sacrifice. But left 
alone, they are just like those two.” 

“They have other qualities which you have 
missed,” Ava said, and looked straight at 
him with her blue eyes wide open. 

“Tell me them.” 

“They do not forget injuries—or services.” 

John Gaunt laughed softly. “TI covered the 
point by saying they were vindictive—their 
memory of services only serves as a reminder 
that they can obtain more where they have 
obtained some.’ 

“Tt does not surprise me that this is your idea 
of us as a sex, but are there no exceptions?” 

John Gaunt leaned back in his chair, and his, F 
glance took in every attractive line ‘of ‘his 
guest’s figure. “Yes, there is the one who | 
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When March Winds Blow-~ 


When uncertain, stormy weather makes 
the going difficult—then the woman 
who drives a car can best realize the 
advantages of Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Balloons—their safety and comfort. 

She knows that Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires, with the scientifically 
designed tread composed of many 
small crosses and squares, permitting 
the tread to yield to depressions and 
cling to the road, gives greatest non- 
skid surface. This tough, pliable 
tread has the wear-resisting qual- 
ities that gives thousands of extra 
miles of service. 

The tread, however, is not the 


The 
of Quay that make Firestone Tires better. 


only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread as this must be placed 
on a carcass that also has the qualifica- 
tions to withstand the terrific flexing 
that this design tread permits. Firestone 
provides this extra strength and endur- 
ance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in a rubber solution. By this process, 
every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra 
flexing of the Firestone tread. 
If you want the economy, comfort 
and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He 
will gladly explain the many features 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Fire stone _ 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... 








appears on the horizon every hundred years— 
the one who can love!”’ 

Ava leaned her bewitching white face on one 
folded ivory hand and looked again in John 


Gaunt’s eyes. ‘And what is love?” 

“Tt is a mighty passion.” His voice was 
grave now. “It means the giving up of all 
thought of self in a perfect fusion with the 
luved one, whose good is one’s only desire.” 

“What do you know about love, Mr. Gaunt 
—you of the business world who think of 
women as cats?” She laughed with pain in the 
echoes. 

“T will perhaps tell you about that presently. 
Meanwhile I want to know what you have been 
doing with your little life since you decided to 
play the ace of spades instead of the queen of 
hearts.” 

“How have I played the ace of spades?” 

“You left my employment.” 

“You forced me to leave it!” : 

‘‘And your brother forced you to come back!” 

Ava drew herself up haughtily. “I am not 
in your employment!” 

“No? Then why are here?” 

The blank reality of this answer devastated 
her self-assurance. Of course she was in his 
employment. Was she not eating this perfect 
canvasback duck and drinking a sip of Cham- 
bertin because she was here to render service 
for a price—the price of Larry’s freedom! 

Then the modern, hideously realistic part 
of her training came it, and an inner 
voice said, “Hypocrite! You have come 
because you love this man and want him to 
hold you in his arms—and you are only hood- 
winking your self-respect by calling it sacrifice 
for your brother.” 

John Gaunt fixed his eyes.on her face. “Yes, 
that is probably the truth,” he said, half 
guessing at her thoughts. 

Ava was startled fer a moment; then she 
shivered a little. She was profoundly excited 
and angry, too. Had he really read her mind? 

“What will the wife you intend to marry 
think of your asking me to dine like this?” 

“To be my wife, she will be trained not to 
question anything I do.” 

Ava laughed, but her heart suddenly ached 
violently with jealousy. Even if she were 
sufficiently attractive for John Gaunt to have 
wished her to-be here tonight, on the morrow— 
another woman would receive from him— 
honor. 

‘What a miserable crushed slave she will be, 
your wife! Like Sir Harry’s wife in ‘The 
Twelve Pound Look.’ ” . 

“Do you think so? You are quite wrong. 
Do Pompey and Cesar look as though they 
wanted to go out and buy a typewriter to 
support themselves?” 


“But they are cats!’ 

‘We have agreed that that means women— 
except the ones who can—love.” 

This implication gave comfort. She who was 
to receive honor could not love, then! 

“Wives need not love?” 

“‘My wife must love.” 

Ava’s heart sank again. 
going to be married?” 

“T shall let my fiancée fix the date. Within 
the next few days, probably.” 

The ache in Ava’s heart was agony now, and 
made her insolent. “Is she of—your world— 
or mine?” 

John Gaunt leaned back and laughed softly 
again. “As if it mattered! When you love, 
what are worlds—or deserts—or housetops? 
There will be only she and I who count, under 
the stars.” 

Ava knew this was true with a wince of 
fresh pain. What would a hovel in his original 
— matter to her if she might win—John 

aunt! 

She was silent for a while after this and her 
host turned the conversation into more ordi- 
nary chamnels. He would not play upon her 
emotions while Chang must be in the room. 

They were standing by the fire im the sitting- 
room now. The coffee and liqueurs had arrived. 

Ava’s pride had “une and helped her; 
she had™ d brilliantly. John Gaunt was 
beginning to have the faintest doubt in his 
heart. 


“What if she were cleverer than he had 
imagined, and had been playing with him, too? 
What if the idea that he was going to be mar- 
ried had not been quite the wisest one to have 
presented ‘to her imagination? Ava seemed to 
have gained the upper hand. 

He would play a last card. “Miss Cleveland 
—you came here to pay a price for your 
es freedom and pardon, did you not?” 

“Yes.” : * 

“Suppose I give both without demanding 
any price?” 

“My class does not accept favors from yours, 
Mr. Gaunt.” 

“Then you prefer to pay?” His eyes were 
fiercely passionate and his voice was rough. 

All the past and present and future seemed 
to grow confused to Ava. She knew only that 
the one man in her life, who held every corner 
of her heart, who thrilled every atom of her 
body, who aroused every passionate quiver 
through all her senses, stood there close to her 
—and no matter what woman might claim him 
afterwards, she held his desire tonight! She 
was silent, her emotion too great for speech. 

He reiterated hoarsely, “You prefer to pay, 
then?” 

She only looked at him, but her blue eyes 


“When are you 


° 
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flashed with some strange fire and proud 
agreement; he knew that she meant “Yes.” 

He put his arm around her and drew 
through another door into the veridian-tin 
boudoir. The smell of roses filled the atmos. 
phere. But he did not stay there; he took her 
forward into the apricot-rose bedroom. 

Ava now hardly knew where she was going: 
every dream of her suppressed imagination 
seemed to materialize. Her sleek black head 
lay against his strong shoukder. He guided her 
straight to the dressing-table, where a tiny 
fountain of perfume played among the glorious 
real roses, and in front of them a beautifully 
enameled, gold-bound box stood. 

Intoxication filled Ava’s brain—a divine 
madness permeated her being. Her ears but 
dimly heard, but her heart registered that 
John Gaunt’s voice was saying: 

“Tell me the truth. Is it for your brother— 
or because of a catlike desire for conquest of 
aman? Is it in spite of regrets for the morroy, 
or for the sake of taking me from another 
woman that you are here? Or is it for the 
love of me—Ava?” 

Her eyes, half closed with dewy 
sar te, Maio danpsce tapempsdhamme 
limp in his embrace. 

Then his lips met hers in an utter abandon of 
Jove which filled them both. 

“Ah, God!” at last she said divinely. “What 
do I care for ‘a price—or t after- 
wards? I love you—Jobn Gaunt!” 

All the dreams of Heaven which he had 
dreamed as a cnild now seemed to return to 
him. Here was his heart’s desire, won and in 
his arms. His to have and to hold from now 
for henceforth, till death did them part. Given 
of herself, without reservations, without bar- 
gainings, without vows. 

Only reverence remained in his great soul. 

Here was true love! 

“Sweetheart—holy one!” the whispered 
softly. “ the box on the dressing-table.” 

Ava ically obeyed him. 

First of all she brought out the receipted 
Claribell account. Then came the miniature 
frame for her mother’s portrait, and last of all 
a glorious necklace of virgin pearls. 

John Gaunt took them from her and hung 
them round her white throat, while their two 
transfigured faces looked back at each other 
from the old silver mirror. 

“These,” he said as he fastened the diamond 
clasp, ‘‘are for the lady I have always intended 
to marry.” 

Then when he saw that all the soul of love 
was gazing at him through Ava’s tender eyes, 
suddenly he released her from his arms 
kneeling down he kissed her ivory hands. 

THE END 


Then and Now by George Ade (cominued jrom pase 77) 


C. W. Couldock, Joseph Murphy, Tim 
Murphy, J. H. McVicker, Charles Rector, 
William H. Thompson, John Drew, Edward 
S. Willard, Thomas W. Keene, DeWolf 
Hopper, W. J. Ferguson, Edwin Arden, 
Aubrey Boucicault, Edward Abeles, William 
Gillette, Charles J. Ross, E. H. Sothern, Row- 
land Buckstone, Frederick Warde, James A. 
Herne, Paul Arthur, Charley Hoyt, Chauncey 
Olcott, Joseph Arthur, Charley Reed, Willie 
Collier, Joseph Haworth, Richard Golden, 
Colonel William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), Otis 
Harlan, Jeff DeAngelis, William Devere, 
Mark Smith, Gus Williams, Digby Bell, C. P. 
Flockton, Lew Dockstader, James O’Neill, 
Frederick De Belleville, George Broadhurst, 
Henry Norman, Charles Richman, J. H. 
Stoddart, Sol Smith Russell, John Ransome, 
George Boniface, Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

I found penciled on a margin the names of 
some of the guests on a “ladies’ night”— 
Camille D’Arville, Maxine Elliott, Annie Irish, 
Ethel Barrymore, Ida Conquest, Grace Reals, 
Gertrude Elliott, Maude Lillian Berri, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, Mrs. Fiske. 

There you have just a handful of those who 


might be named as figuring in the colorful 
nineties. 

Unless enjoined, I am going to write one 
whole chapter about the pugilists I knew in the 
’nineties. I might do one on the preachers. 
For a long time I reported the sermons de- 
livered by Doctor H. W. Thomas and Professor 
David Swing. They were popular ministers 
who were camping out by themselves, but they 
had the public with them. 

Then I came to know Father Dorney, the 
Catholic priest who was such a power “back 
of the yards.” Also, Father “Ed” Kelly, who 
was mentioned so often in the Dooley articles. 

Our chaplain at the Forty Club was the 
Reverend Ernest Stires, rector of Grace Church. 
We called him “the little minister” and to be 
with him was almost enough to induce a man 
to attend church and try to lead a better life. 

It was inevitable that New York would take 
him. New York kept sending on for our prime 
specimens and left the culls out West to carry 
on. I was one of the culls. 

Ernest went to the fashionable. St. Thomas’s 
church on Fifth Avenue twenty-five years ago 
and now he is a Bishop. 


It seems to me, as I trace the careers of the 
comrades who migrated to the seaboard, that 
all those who did fairly well in Chicago became 
much more important after they began to 
operate in New York and vicinity. ‘ 

Not that we were developing a superior 
breed out in Cook County. Probably the ex- 
planation is that habits of industry and appl- 
cation and seizing of opportunities had to be 
practised out West. 

Our boys moved on to the formidable 
metropolis, convinced that they were enter 
ing into competition with the keenest intellects 
and the most highly schooled executive abilities 
and the most discriminating-culture of the 
Western Hemisphere. They extended them- 
selves to qualify for the blue-ribbon division 
and, as might have been expected, they be 
came useful colleagues of those who had 
important for so long a time that they were 
spending too many hours burning candles m 
front of the portraits of their ancestors.  ~. 

So it has come about that the most t Re 





New Yorkers moved in. We who remained Dé — 


hind are proud of their showing and we try. @ 
act natural when we meet them in the East. ~ 
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or the you could attend a convention of 

dentists and listen to the distinguished 
men who lecture there—if you would 
read the text-books of specialists or talk 
don of to them in person—there would be little 
need to print on this page these four 


= quotations so important to the health of © 
every family in the land. 
had But even these four will give you the 


€ 
site key to the reasoning of the leaders of the 
dental profession in their fight against 
Given those stubborn diseases of the gums. 
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Dentists everywhere are preaching 
this modern gospel of gum massage 













= For these quotations point out clearly 
yu. that our food is too soft, that it 

robs the gums of health and that 
ale” a simple and effective way has 


been found to combat its ill- 
effects, and to restore the gums to 
iature firmness and to health. 





en How soft food injures 
ir two the health of our gums 
other 


Under our soft modern diet, the 
mond circulation within the gum walls 
slows down—stagnates is the 
£ love word. Fresh blood does not speed 
eyes, quickly to the gingival tissues. 
sand The gums grow soft and logy; 
and some morning ‘‘pink tooth 
brush’’ warns that a more stub- 
born ailment may be on the way. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
f the so good for the gums and teeth 
that 





cated The very first thing to do, as 
in to your own dentist will advise you, 
is to give back to the gums the 
stimulation soft food has denied 
ppli- them. He will explain the doc- 
to be ttine of massage, the gentle fric- 
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tin “Give back to the gums,” they urge, 
ive | “the health-bringing stimulation denied them 
by our soft and creamy foods.” 


7, simple fare of earlier times 
contained roughage and fibre 
which kept our gums in health. 
But our soft foods today yield 
no stimulation to our gums. 


tionizing of the gums, which 
speeds the circulation within 
the gum walls. 

And very likely, too, he 
will recommend that the 
massage be done with Ipana Tooth Paste, 
because of Ipana’s content of ziratol. For 
ziratol is an antiseptic and hemostatic 
used for years by dentists in their prac- 
tice, to strengthen and tone softened 
gum tissue. 


The technique of gum massage is simple. 
After the usual cleaning with Ipana, 
gently brush the gums. If at first they 
are tender, use Ipana on the 
finger tip. Your gums will ben- 








How dental authorities condemn soft food 
and describe the benefits of gum massage 


From a famous specialist 


“In our mouths, resistance to disease is very low. This is 
because we choose our food unwisely, eat hurriedly ...... 
These factors contribute toward sluggish circulation of 


the blood.” 
From a standard text-book 


“There are two ways of aiding low disease resistance from 
the outside. One is to use the teeth in a vigorous manner in 


chewing, of course, fibrous food. The other is by 
the gums.” 


From a professional journal 


“Massage is applied to the gums first with the tooth brush, 


second with the finger tips, and third by efficie 


tion. With gum massage efficiently used, no spot about the 


gingiva can long remain in stasis. Gradually the 
is restored, the fibres tighten, and health superve: 


From a text-book on preventive dentistry 


“The instant the gums are brushed properly the 
blood starts to flow more rapidly and a new life 
and color make their appearance. After a thor- 
ough prophylactic treatment it is not unusual to 
see the tissues lighten in color, possibly two or 
three shades in twenty-four hours.” 





IPANA Tooth Paste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 





th LAs 


efit from the stimulation and the 
ziratol content. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


The coupon brings a ten-day trial 
tube. It will, of course, prove 
Ipana’s inimitable flavor and a 
few brushings will demonstrate 
Ipana’s cleansing power. 


But a better test of Ipana’s 
massage of benefits is even quicker to hand. 
Ten days is really too short to 
show improvement in your gums, 
nt mastica- and the full-sized tube, with a 
eae a hundred brushings, is no further 
nes.” away than the nearest drug store. 


Buy it there. Use it faithfully 
for thirty days. Then you will 
know for a certainty all Ipana’s 
virtues in bringing new health to 
your gums, new beauty and 
cleanliness to your teeth. 





Fy, 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. H-37 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 








6 69 66 eens voce ceccce 
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DELIGHTFUL 


Here is a new treat for you. As 
bracing as the wind—as exhila- 
rating as a shower bath. 

Listerine after shaving. Sim- 
ply douse on the face full strength. 

Immediately it sets you up. 
Your whole face feels cool, 
soothed, yet invigorated. There 
is an amazing sense of exhilara- 
tion you'll like. 

If the razor scrapes, Listerine 
stops the smarting. If the face 
burns, Listerine cools it. And 
you are left with a nice feeling 
of safety—for Listerine contains 
antiseptic ingredients that lessen 
the danger of infection. 

Just try Listerine this way the 
next time youshave. We'll wager 
you will be as delighted as those 
happy ones who have written us 
letters about it. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis,U.S.A. 
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aoncne anime 


| INEXPENSIVE 


Here’s good news for any wom- 
an who has rebelled at paying 
the remarkable prices usually 
charged for astringents. 

Listerine is a natural astrin- 
gent, neither too harsh nor too 
weak. One that is safe for all 
types of skin, yet ridiculously 
low in cost. | 

After removing the cream you 
merely douse it on the face full 
strength. Dilute if you prefer. 

You can feel it firmly closing 
the pores. You can feel it draw 
up lazy, sagging muscles. Your 
entire face is stimulated. You 
look—and feel— younger. 

So many women have told us 
how delighted they are with 
Listerine used this way that we 
want you to know about it. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis U.S. A. 





























IVE DRAWERS HIGH—25% more 

filing capacity in the same floor space!— 
only four inches higher than the regular 
four drawer file. 


This new Globe-Wernicke “‘5-File”’ brings 
to business new economies in time and space 
saving. The new roller-bearing automatic 
locking follower block adds inches to the 
filing capacity of each drawer. It gives full 
use of the entire drawer’s depth and elimi- 
nates forever the troublesome guide tab rod. 


The Globe-Wernicke ‘‘5-File’”’ is built— 
structurally to last. The heavy gauge steel 
is riveted and welded together, at all joints. 
Tre file is shelved between drawers to add 
to its rigidity and provides a dust-proof 
sturdy compartment for easy rolling file 
drawer. 


The new “‘5-File”’ is finished in olive green 
enamel, baked on for permanence, but may 
elso be had in mahogany and walnut fin- 
iskes. Wing nuts lock units into battery 
formation when two or more are used to- 
gether. 


There is economy in every inch of this 
new Globe-Wernicke product—the ‘‘5-File”’ 
—see it at your dealer’s—or mail te cou- 
pon—today. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. C-3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— 

We want facts! Send us a copy of the folder 
“King of Them All’’ giving the 8 economic fea- 
tures of the new “‘5-File.”’ 


PRONE cosas cass. eva nies eae eae 
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ess ae sre oe 
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The Old Countess (Continued from page 95) 


it. With my poor little permissionaire— 
no. But there might have been another 
man.” And now her eyes met Jill’s and 
the pale, violent blush that Jill had seen 
before, suddenly swept like a tide, from 
brow to chin, over her silver face. “I 
have often longed for love,” she said, looking 
steadily at Jill. “Passionately, I have longed. 
Can you imagine what it is to have a heart full 
of love and always, everywhere, to find oneself 
shunned? Animals are all that I have ever 
had. That is why I am perhaps a little foolish 
about them.” 

“But I am here now,” said Jill in the trem- 
bling voice. She felt as if she were adrift on a 
stormy sea. “I mean—you are loved now. 
Anyone who knows you must love you—and 
you are known”—and as she heard herself say 
these stumbling words the very air seemed loud 
with an unuttered name. 

And as if she heard it—or feared too much to 
hear it—Marthe Ludérac rose and said, rapidly, 
impetuously: “I wish you had never come to 
Buissac. I wish you had never seen me. I 
mean sorrow only; sorrow; sorrow,” she re- 
peated ‘fiercely. ‘It is the worst of all; worse 
than being always alone; to feel that one can 
only bring. sorrow to those one loves.” She 
walked away down the woodland path, and it 
was as if she were leaving Jill forever, lest she 
should hear that name. 

Jill followed her. “But you don’t; you 
don’t,” she said. “And if you do—I am glad 
all the same. Iam glad to have known you; 
whatever happens.” 

Making no reply, Mademoiselle Ludérac 
went on ahead. The manoir roof appeared be- 
low among its sycamores. Mademoiselle 
Ludérac stopped short. “It is my hour for 
reading. Will you come in?” 

Jill hesitated. ‘‘No; not this morning. This 
afternoon, perhaps ” 

It was Marthe now who paused. “Your hus- 
band does not come this afternoon?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jill miserably. They 
stood there; she was still behind Marthe. 

Then, as if forcing herself, Mademoiselle 
Ludérac turned round and faced her friend. 
“That story. Does your husband know?” 

Jill took breath. Her eyes on Marthe’s 
were wide. “Yes,” she said. 

“Tt was he who told you of it?” 

“Ves,” 

“It was she who told him? 

“Ves,” 

“And she spoke of lovers? Not of one only? 
Not of the little soldier only?—but said that I 
had taken lovers?” 

“Yes,”’ said Jill. “But she made him believe 
that she was sorry for you.” 

At that a terrible look crossed Marthe 
Ludérac’s face. It blanched with fury. 

“Perhaps she believed it,”’ Jill faltered. 

Marthe Ludérac looked down upon the 
ground. “Yes. She may have believed it. 
I was turned out of the house where I lodged. 
The two women who kept it are known to the 
curé here. They may have told him that it 
was more than one I received.” 

“She is not safe to live with, Marthe,” said 
Jill in a low voice.’ “You must know that 
already, I think. She’s your wounded cat 
and you took her in from pity; but she bites 
your hand.” 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac. Jill 
saw the passion falling away, pulse by pulse, 
from her face. It was cold’ and still as she 
said at last: “You remind me of justice.” 

“Of justice? You mean you will turn her 
out?” 

“No; I do not mean that. She is the poor 
old wounded cat. That is the truth—that is 
the truth. And we know why she bit my 
hand. We know that, do we not?” 

“Yes,” said Jill, in the lowest voice. 

“T shall say nothing. I shall do nothing,” 
said Mademoiselle Ludérac. “I do not think 
it is she who has surprised me.” 

“Oh—but, Marthe!’ Jill broke down the 


Ten days ago?” 








barrier that rose between them. It was there; 
a wall of ice; but she broke it down and seized 
Marthe’s hand. “Don’t misjudge Dick! She 
is so clever—so horribly clever! She knew 
how to do it! She knew how to drop in the 
poison. He has been so miserable!” 

Marthe stood still; as if stricken to the 
heart. “I do not misjudge him.” 

“T mean—see him—let him explain,” Jill 
heard herself, unbelievably, uttering, while 
she saw, at last, clearly, that this was what 
she wanted; for Dick; for Marthe. They must 
see each. other. They must understand. 

Marthe did not speak or attempt to draw 
away her hand, and they stood there, not look- 
ing at each other. 

From below they heard the notes of the 
monoir clock striking eleven. 

“T must go,” Marthe muttered. 
be waiting for me. Good-by.” 


“She will 


While Marthe Ludérac and Jill met in 
the woods, Graham was painting in the valley 
road. As the hour of eleven approached, a 
temptation, daily renewed, daily beaten off, 
assailed him; and this: morning he yielded 
to it. He left his painting materials at the 
Ecu d’Or and walked up to the manoir. If 
he arrived thus, after the reading had begun, 
she could not escape him. Even if she left 
the room directly, be should have seen her. 
He felt now that he could not go on living 
unless he saw her. 

With a sense of the inevitable that was like 
an hallucination, he entered the pale drawing- 
room and saw the two women before him; 
and he fixed his bright, fierce gaze upon them, 
challenging their right to question his presence, 
Madame de Lamouderie sat in her chair on 
one side of the fire and near her sat Made- 
moiselle Ludérac, with her book. 

Graham walked up to them. He took 
Madame de Lamouderie’s hand and bent over 
it; he bowed to Mademoiselle Ludérac, and 
he said: “I felt that I must see my portrait 
this morning and hear the end of ‘Dominique.’ 
I hope it’s not finished yet.” 

Madame de Lamouderie was, apparently, 
too astounded for utterance and no word 
came from Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

He waited, however, for no reply. He fetched 
his easel and his chair, placed them; set out his 
colors, and looked from his canvas to his 
sitter. And as she met his eyes, half hypno- 
tized perhaps, the old lady seemed to acquiesce 
in kis audacity. And then, after a moment’s 
interval, Mademoiselle Ludérac resumed her 
reaaing. From where he sat, Graham today 
could see her without turning his head. 

He listened, while he painted, half uncon- 
sciously, and his mind was drawn to the words 
she read by her voice rather than by their 
meaning. For she had reached the burning 
love-scene where, for the first and last time, 
Dominique takes Madeleine into his arms; 
and it was with difficulty that she read. Alien 
to bis sympathies, and almost to his comprehen- 
sion, as were the standards that sustained and 
separated the lovers, Graham listened with a 
growing anxiety and astonishment, so terribly 
did the human truth of helpless passion flame 
through the chill, retrospective style. 

How could she read this scene, he asked 
himself; how could he listen? Was it not their 
love, their embrace that she read of? Steadily, 
slowly, her voice went on, but with a betraying 
bitterness as though the words touched her 
lips with gall and wormwood, and Graham, 
as he heard that bitterness, felt that a hot 
flush mounted to his’ forehead. A. small, 
snakelike smile curled the corner of Madame 
de Lamouderie’s lips as she watched them. | 

The burning scene was over. Madeleine 
had escaped. Graham took breath and looked 
hard at his canvas. 

“How is Madame Graham?” asked Madame 
de Lamouderie with a harsh suddenness. 

“She is quite well again, thank you. Haven't 
you seen her?’ Graham found a hard voice. 
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‘POSITIVE aGITATION» 


—the tremendous difference it makes! 





'AKE the now famous 
“Agitator” completely 
out of the machine, and the 
new Hoover still would bea 
mighty good vacuum cleaner. 


But that is all it would be. 
And that is far from being 
what the new Hoover is— 
an electric cleaner whose 
plus efficiency starts where 
that of the vacuum cleaner 
leaves off. 

The new Hoover cleans 
deeper and faster and easier 
because ithas what noother 
cleaner ever has had—the 
revolutionary cleaning prin- 
ciple, “Positive Agitation.” 


So important and indispen- 

sable is this principle to the 
thorough andeffortless clean- 
ing of rugs, the new Hoover 
surpasseseven thestandard- 
design Hoover in these 


particulars: 


ojo v 
The ‘tacks De lajrgest (on of electric cleaners 


“The 


For the first time, it makes possible ‘Positive 
Agitation” of floor coverings. 


y By actual tests, in the ordinary cleaning time, it 


beats out and sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


It is an even greater rug-saver; the oftener a 
carpet is cleaned with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, every = includ- 
ing the new motor, requiring no Oili 


It increases the efficiency of its remarkable dust- 
ing tools because of its 50% stronger suction, 


Its exclusive new bag is made of the most efh- 
cient dust-and-germ-filtering cloth yet devised. 


7 Its form and finish are of startling beauty; and 


every new feature insures greater operating ease 


CO MAS Ne wo Re. Hw 


to know the 
difference between 


The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


You buy a cleaner to save 
time and energy — why not 
be sure you get the cleaner 
that saves them most? 


Your Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will deliver you the 
new Hoover complete with 
dusting tools for only $6.25 
down, with the balance in 
easy monthly payments. 


“POSITIVE AGITATION® 


as accomplished in the new Hoover 
is beating —the time-tested require- 
ment of thorough rug-cleaning— re- 
duced to an exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of being con- 
centrated in a few violent strokes as 
with the carpet-beater or broom, is 
modified by The Hoover into a series 
of swiftly repeated air-cushioned , 
taps. This is achieved by means of a 
totally new appliance—the exclusive 
and patented Hoover Agitator illus- 
trated above. Suction lifts the rug 
from the floor and floats it on a cush- 
ion of air while the Agitator gently 
flutters out all the embedded grit as 
the strong suction draws all the dirt 
into the dust-tight bag 


C A: BiT-:O-N, 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Secsthese: pb 


Vv’ HOOVER 


lt BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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“No, I have not seen her. You have been 
| more-fortunate than I, perhaps, Marthe?”’ 
| Mademoiselle Ludérac laid down her book. 
“T met her. Just now.’ 
| You are indeed fortunate in your meetings, 
| Marthe; but too secretive. Ishould have asked 
| you for news of our charming friend had I 
|known you so favored,’’ said Madame de 


Lamouderie, while the snakelike smile curled 


| up towards her nostril. 

Graham could well interpret the pr 
| stare of the great black eyes. Since they had 
|last met, since he had given her that farewell 
| kiss, the very firmament above her had 

altered and every star was now against her. 

| He looked at her with a quelling eye as though 
he faced a tigress He even dared to smile. 

“Be good this morning,” he said, “and .we 
| shall make great strides.” But it was with 
| effrontery he spoke, for how could she fail to 
, read his gaze? 

“Yes; I am changed to you,” was what it 
| said. “Yes,” she has changed me. Because of 
‘her I now know you to be false. And I am 
| desperate with love and you must bear with it 

that it should be so, since we understand 
| desperation in love, you and I.” 

And even as these words passed through his 
| mind he saw that they liberated him. She 
| read him. He could not conceal himself from 
| her. So let him at last drink to his fill of the 
| longed-for beauty. He turned his eyes from 
| Madame de Lamouderie and looked deliber- 
|ately at Mademoiselle Ludérac; and her face 
| as she sat in profile to him was at last his own. 
| He saw her. He saw her to his utmost need. 
| The daffodil was within his hand, a flame that 
ihe possessed and sheltered. 

She did not even glance at him. She raised 
her book and began again to read. And 
Graham did not take his eyes from her face. 

“Is that the end?” asked Madame de Lamou- 
derie. 
| Mademoiselle Ludérac sat there under her 
eyes, and under Graham’s eyes. 

“That is the end,” she said. 

“But there is another chapter.” 

“Tt says no more of them. They are parted,” 
said Mademoiselle Ludérac, and now looked at 
Graham, a poised, sword-like look; and his 
eyes, at last, dropped before it. 

“Ah, that we do not feel credible, do we!” 
said Madame de Lamouderie, her face distorted 
with its sneer. ‘‘Lovers in romances may 
assert that they do not see each other again 
and that the embrace is not renewed; but in 
life such resolutions are always broken; is it 
not so, Monsieur Graham?” 

“T hope so; for their sakes,’’ said éiidlianks 

“Bravo! Bravo! You are honest. Do you 
| not admire such honesty, Marthe? Courage, 
| after all, even brutality, are all that is needed 

with us weak women. Is it not so, Marthe?” 

For a moment Mademoiselle Ludérac sat 
silent. Then, without a word, she rose and 
left the room. 

Graham, automatically, took up his brushes. 
|He looked at the old lady and, deliberately 
|then, with a malignant amusement for her 
plight, touched in the sneer that twisted her 
lip and nostril. 

“You have driven her away,” she said. 
| “The last thing you wish to do, is it not?” 
| “The last thing,” said Graham, smiling, 

jas he placed a cruel accent. ‘‘But we were 
| both at fault. Our conversation isn’t really 
| fit for her ears, is it?” 

| “Not fit for the ears of your Saint Cecilia? 

| Is that what you would say?” 

| “Precisely.” 

| “And it was her you came to see? In spite 
of my warnings?” 

| “It was her I came to see; very much in spite 

| of your warnings.’ 

| “Why do you not follow her, then?” 
| “Because she is my Saint Cecilia and I 
‘do not wish to displease her.” 

“You will not displease her. That I can 
promise you. I can promise you, Monsieur 

Graham, bold and brutal as you are, that she 
is as eager as you are for that embrace.” But 
ias she.saw the look of rage that crossed his 
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face, her own look altered. A baleful splendor 
of demeanor fell upon her, “Mademoiselle 
Ludérac is her own mistress and mistress .of 
this house. I am powerless’ to do more 
for her safety than I have done. One thing 
only I must demand. It is my right. That I 
shall not be put into the position of a go- 
between. I-forbid you, categorically forbid 
you, to carry on your intrigue under this roof, 
My relation to your wife is my authority. 
Even you will hardly dispute it. Do not carry 
on your intrigue under this roof.” 


Graham resumed his painting. “You know.” . 


he remarked, after a silence, and with a singular 
calm, “it’s a pity to do what you are doing. 
I understand you. I’ve an immense tolerance 
for you. Even your lie of the other night, I 
can swallow. Iask you now to be merciful to 
yourself. You know what she is as well as I 
do. She’s a holy saint. And it’s hard for you 
and me to believe in her, I own. But why not 
face it? Why not grant me the right to wor- 
ship her? Why not be content to help me to 
come here and took at her?”’, - 

For a moment his calm, his terrible utenti 
ment, checked and arrested even the heaped-up 
waters of the old lady’s fury. Then they broke 
forth and she contained herself no longer. 
“Not in my presence!” she cried, and leaning 
forward she thrust her face at him. ‘Not in 
my presence! I will not bearit! To be ignored 
for that little peasant! To be put out by that 
little prostitute! It was not a lie! Ask her 
if it was a lie! She will not deny that she took 
soldiers into her room at Bordeaux. I ama liar, 
am I? Iam to be content to be a liar and de- 
spised by you, while she is to be your holy 
saint? No, Monsieur Graham! No! One 
at a time, if you please!” 

And stumbling out of her chair, knocking 
over the easel as she pushed past him, Madame 
de Lamouderie hastened, with all. the gal- 
vanized rapidity of her passion, out of the room, 
and as she went Graham heard her sobbing. 

He sat still where she had left him for some 
moments. ‘Poor old devil,” was his thought. 

The canvas lay face downward on the floor 
and as he picked it up Madame de Lamouderie’s 
head came upside down and the gaze of the 
eyes, thus inverted, had a startling malignancy. 
Righting it, he examined the canvas. No 
damage had been done; but should he ever 
finish it now? He put away his work and 
went into the hall. 

Joseph stood there, waiting for him. ‘“Made- 
moiselle is in the garden and asks that Mon- 
sieur should go to her there.” These were 
the amazing words he uttered. 

As he passed through the garden door 
Graham felt that Joseph shot a dark glance 
after him. 


To step from the hall into the garden was 
like passing from a vault into some strange, 
fierce resurrection. The great sun flaming 
in the midday sky was like the sound of 
trumpets. Aromatic odors exhaled in ardor 
through the quivering air. So hot, so bright, 
so clamorous was the outer world that Graham 
for a moment paused and looked about him in 
a sort of stupor. 

Then, at the farther end, he saw that Marthe 
Ludérac sat on the bench against the garden 
wall. She was waiting for him. She rose as 
he approached her. 

Cold and white she stood, under the hot 
sunlight; remote ; repudiating. Ah, but how 
unavailingly she fixed those haught , unappeal- 
ing eyes upon bim. Her eyes, her ands might 
repulse him and oceans might flow between 
them; and years; but they were for all time inti- 
mate. They knew each other. Under the blue 
window with the moonlit air blowing in upon 
them she had been as close as a consenting 
lover. He remembered how close; and so 
did she; he remembered his kisses; as she did. 

She spoke to him. “I have asked you to 
come. It is not for my sake. It is for your 
wife. I love her. For her sake I ask you to 
pursue me no longer.” 

It was a strangely worded request. 





“T’ve not pursued you,” said Graham. “Not 
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For hundreds of thousands of homes. these 


Radiolas mean a 


new day of music 


In the perfecting of the Radiola, RCA has achieved 


musical reproduction 


Why are so many great musicians playing to radio 
audiences today, who would not broadcast a few years 
ago? Is it just the lure of a vaster audience? No—it is 
something more than that. It is because radio today 
can do justice to great music, and reproduce it truly. 


In every angle of broadcasting and receiving, RCA en- 
gineers have contributed tremendous strides of progress. 
True musical reproduction over the _ 

radio is no longera dream of the future, R 
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RCA Radiolas of today have out- 
stripped all earlier methods of tone re- 
production in clearness and reality, 
and have taught the world new prin- 
ciples of acoustics. 


Hear any RCA Radiola . . . hear the 
Radiola 20—at $115—and you will 
realize that there is not a competitor, 
of any size or any price, that can surpass 
it in purity of tone. In hundreds of 
thousands of homes, the Radiola has 
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Radiola 20, with Radiotrons, $115 
RCA Loudspeaker 100 . . $35 
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ACA-Rasdiola 


that is unchallenged! 


taken a permanent place as a fine musical instrument. 


In every point of performance Radiola 20 is a brilliant 
example of RCA engineering. In distance tuning, it 
has the reach of larger sets that have more tubes... to 
magnify the faint, far signals, you just turn up the special 
“amplification”. 


In selectivity, it is twenty times as sharp as the ordinary set. 


And it is simple to operate. A single 
control brings in near stations one 
after another—and small verniers give 
equal accuracy on distance tuning. 


There are new principles in this RCA 
Radiola—but they are tested and per- 
fected ...not experiments. And when 
you have tried out and proved all its 
claims of performance, you will come 
back always to the one greatest enjoy- 
ment—listening to fine music, repro- 
duced with clear, vivid reality! 
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| Home Women 
toDecorate 
Giftware 


if 


No Special 
Ability Needed 


is is the wonderfully interesting 
occupation that it is now possible for 
you_to enter through the instruction 
of Fireside Industries. The work 
pays exceptionally well. There is no 
canvassing, no monotonous drudgery. 
Many say they never dreamed that 
such a wonderful way of earning 
money at home existed. New syste n 
of instruction devised by M. Gabriel 
Andre Petit makes the work so easy 
that almost anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 

Can you imagine anything s9 fas- 
cinating as decorating Giftwares at 
home? Could any other kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beautiful 
designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
icture frames, sewing tables, gate- 
leg tables? Then there are greeting 
cards to be colored, and cushion tops 
and other textile articles to deco- 
rated in Batik, and fascinating ob- 
jects of copper and brass to be etched 
in beautiful designs. 

Many women do this work solely 
for pleasure, but it also is a splendid 
way to make money at home for 
there is a tremendous demand for 
these giftwares. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Fireside Industries guarantees en- 
tire satisfaction to each of its mem- 
bers. one after Lge gen your — , 
struction, you are not entirely please } 
and satisfied, your money will be re- M. Gabriel fadre Petit 
funded in full. You have only — 
follow the directions and it is amazing to see what beau- 
tiful things one can make. Think of earning $2.00 in just 
one hour, for example, by decorating a French powder 
box! Do you wonder that members of Fireside Indus- 
tries are so enthusiastic about the work? 


BEAUTIFUL FREE 


BOOK SENT 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, which explains all about this new way to earn 
money at home, will be sent to you on request. R 
how women earn money and beautify their homes and 
their lives. Just like a beautiful dream come true. Won- 
derful outfit furnished without extra charge. Simply mail 
coupon, or writs, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 
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unless you call this morning pursuit. All the 
rest has been chance. You know it.” 

“T do not know it,” said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac, and he was now to hear how fierce, 
under its quiet, her voice could be. ‘You 
came before in the morning, when you were 
sure of finding me. You came to.seek me on 
the island—though you had no need to give 
me the message. You have pursued me from 
the first and though it was by chance that you 
found your way to my room the other night, 
it was not by chance that you entered and in- 
sulted me.” 

“‘No—no; you can’t say that. That’s un- 
worthy of you; unworthy of us both,” Graham 
muttered, eying her. ‘Even then you under- 
stood. Even then you forgave; because you 
longed for me as much as I longed for you.” 

Marthe Ludérac’s face took on an arctic 
pallor. ‘I understood you then. What you 
say of me is true. But I did not know what 
I know now; that you came to me believing 
me to be a light woman.” And with no change 
of tone she added, -glapcing beyond him, 
“Control yourself, I beg. Madame de Lamou- 
derie is at her window watching us.” 

Let her watch them! He blessed her malig- 
nancy. It had brought him here; set him in 
this miraculous solitude face to face with 
Marthe Ludérac. He saw now why she had 
sent for him. She would have risked no such 
encounter had she not thought herself securely 
armed against him. 

“So you heard that. I wonder where,” 
he said. ‘No; I don’t mind her; but I’ll be 
careful. That story parted me from you 
for ten whole days. Whether I really believed 
it or not I can’t say. I think I tried to believe 
it, because it seemed to part us; to save us. 
And I’ve struggled. Then I found you again 
and when I saw you, on that night, it made 
no difference. Had it been true or false, my 
conduct would have been the same.” 

Now she was alone with him indeed; more 
surely alone, despite the watcher at the window, 
than the other night, for every shield against 
him was gone. And as he put the truth before 
her, her eyes, for the first time, under the pres- 


| sure of his gaze, faltered. She looked away. 


“So there’s an end of all disguises,” said 
Graham. 

“Let us walk,” said Marthe Ludérac, after 
a moment. 

They turned and walked down the central 
path towards the house. At the open door 
Graham saw that Joseph discreetly withdrew 
and there, at her upper window, sitting in full 
view, was Madame de Lamouderie, and her 
ancient face, marked like the moon’s with 
cavernous shadows, looked like a skull set 
up to stare at them. Let her stare. Something 
dark and dangerous in Graham’s nature re- 
joiced in the sinister fairy-tale background to 
his love. Here he walked in the sunlight with 
his heavenly Eurydice and all Hades might 
yawn before them, all its furies shriek, for any 
faltering they could bring to his exultant heart. 

“So there’s an end to all disguises,’ he re- 
peated; and they paused at the end of the 
path, invisible now to the watcher above. 
“They are gone. There’s nothing between us.” 

He was looking straight down into those 
wonderful long-sought eyes; eyes of wide, 
wind-swept, lonely dawn, with its crescent 
moon, its morning star. ‘‘So why keep up 
defenses?” he said, and smiled at her. 

“We keep them up for Jill,” said Mademoi- 
selle Ludérac. 

The helpless physical closeness of the other 
night was as nothing compared to this avowal. 

“You mean—it’s only because of Jill?” 

“How should it not be?” 

“We belong to each other—but for Jill?” 

Marthe Ludérac turned away her eyes and 
made no reply. 

“It's not as if I didn’t love Jill,” Graham 
muttered. “It seems to me that I’ve never 
loved her so much.” 

“That is because you feel her menaced.” 

They went on then, up a shaded side path. 

“Listen to me,” said Graham. “That may 
be true. But we must face the truth. You’ve 
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changed my life, as I’ve changed yours. We 
are all menaced. But what Jill would want 
first of all from us is the truth. And the truth 
is that you and I belong to each other. Yoy 
must come away with me. Jill is young and 
strong and she has her home and. friends, 
It will be horrible for her; but it won’t all be 
loss; and she’d rather lose me than keep me, 
loving you. We must leave Buissac together, 
At once.” 

They had reached the farther end of the 
garden and were come to the wall again and out 
into the sun. ‘It is impossible,” said Made- 
moiselle Ludéric. She did not look at him. 

And even as he had spoken, a doubt had 
fallen upon him. Jill might bear it; but how 
could he? How could he cut Jill out of his life? 
The deep paternal instincts interwoven in long- 
rooted marriage cried out against him. How 
leave his wife, his child, his dear, dear Jill? 

“Then”—Graham lowered his voice and did 
not look at her as he walked, evenly, carefully 
beside her—‘‘we must be secret lovers. Here, 
Now. Before I leave Buissac. It’s torment 
for us, whichever way we turn; but that’s the 
best torment.” 

They walked on steadily. And Mademoiselle 
Ludérac said nothing. She was silent. Horror- 
stricken? Frozen in repudiation? He shot a 
glance at her. White, fixed, considering, her 
eyes bent on the ground, she walked beside him; 
but it was not in horror or repulsion. As 
Graham felt and saw the substance of her 
silence the blood surged again before his eyes 
and he heard the pounding of his heart. 

“You will?” he said. 

Still she was silent. He could hardly 
believe in her beautiful, terrible silence. They 
reached the house again before she spoke, 
And they were the same words as before, 
“Tt is impossible.” 

“No; no. Not impossible.” Her silence had 
given him an immense advantage. ‘Not im- 
possible. I would come when the others are 
asleep. I know the way. I can stay on in 
Buissac. Madame de Lamouderie’s portrait 
is our screen. Even now, up there, she does 
not dream of what is between us. I will keep 
it from her; from Jill. We are strong enough; 
both of us. And the one impossible thing is 
that we should not love one another—com- 
pletely.” 

His eyes were on her and as she felt them her 
faint, strange, violent blush answered him. 
Her face was inundated with her awareness 
of him. And cursing himself for his grossness, 
his brutality, he saw her pain; and then, as she 
walked on in her silence, that she did not 
shrink from it, or from him. Only after the 
silence had grown long did she speak. 

*‘No; no,” she said; and the words seemed 
forced from her. “I could not bear it.”’ 

“Do you mean secret loving?—or parting 
afterwards?” 

“T can see you go. I thought that you were 
gone. I can see you go, now.” 

“Can you? I can’t see myself. It will have 
to be secret loving; unless you come with me.” 

“We know that we must part. That is our 
completion. There is no choice,” she said. 
“T will not go with you and have Jill left. I 
will not love you secretly—and afterwards see 
you go. No;no! That I could not bear!” 

He held himself from seizing her. ‘Marthe. 
Listen. My darling. It will be easier. One 
can die if one has lived. You don’t under- 
stand. How should you?” 

“T do understand. I will not have it so.” 

Her hand as she spoke so passionately, 
though in so low a tone, had clenched itsel 
against her chest as though she drew back 
from an invisible antagonist. The watcher up 
above them must wonder to see that desperate 
gesture and, lifting his eyes to the window, 
Graham saw that it was a wonder Pie: 
endurance. Madame de Lamouderie flung 
wide the sash. She leaned out. 

“Marthe! Have you forgotten the hour? 


Do you not know that it is long past the time ” 


for our déjeuner!’’ she screamed. 
Mademoiselle Ludérac leoked up at her al- 
most unseeingly. She bowed her head, though 
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UICK freezing of ice, delicious 
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Frigidaire superiority—just one of the 
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as the dependable, economical electric 
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between the freezing temperature in the 
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She made no reply to the screaming summons; 
but as they walked towards the house, she said 
in a voice changed, charged, hurried: ‘“There 
is no more to say; of ourselves. Only one thing 
I have to ask of you. The old woman there. 
Do not part from her in enmity.” 

“Don’t speak to me of her!’ Graham ex- 


claimed in bitter exasperation. ‘‘You know 
who it was who told that story of you. There 
is no more to say of ourselves and I do not 
intend to waste these moments in talking about 
her.”’ 

“You have misled her. You have been cruel 
to her. You knew what she was. You cannot 
go now leaving her so wretched.” 

“No. I don’t intend to go. I have her 
portrait to finish. If I’m decent to her, 
you'll know why.” 

“No; no; I beg of you,” said Mademoiselle 
Ludérac, standing still before the door. “Do 
not speak so. Itis useless. And foolish as well. 
I refuse what you offer. I refuse it all. We 
are not to meet again.” 

**Marthe. Marthe. Marthe,” Graham mur- 
mured. He stood and gazed upon her. “Be 
merciful,” he said. ‘Tell me that you will 
see me—if only once again. I can’t live without 
seeing you.” 

“It makes it worse. It is a weakness. And 
it makes it worse,” she said. ‘But go. Go 
now, and I will see you once again.” She 
turned from him and passed into the house. 

Joseph waited in the hall. He seemed to have 
been biding his time, for as his young mistress 
entered, he opened the door and stood there, 
holding it back, his eyes on Graham. 

“Au revoir, then,’”’ said Graham. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac bowed her head. 


The luncheon hour was long over when 
Graham reached the Ecu d’Or. Monsieur 
Michon, who served him, told him that 
Madame had come in to lunch, but had im- 
mediately gone out again, in the car. “And 
we shall have a storm this afternoon, Mon- 
sieur. I warned Madame not to go too far.” 

When Graham had taken some food he went 
up to their sitting-room. On the table lay a 
note with “Dick” written on the envelop. 
He opened it and read. 


I saw Marthe this morning. She has 
never had a lover. It was only a little 
permissionaire who had nowhere to go, on 
a winter night, and she took him into her 
room to sleep and next morning he went 
back to the war and was killed. I think it 
would be better if you were to see Marthe. 
Perhaps this afternoon. I shall be gone 
for a long time. Yours ever, Jill. 


Graham read this over several times before 
its meaning reached him. It was evident to 
him that he was to spare Jill nothing. 

“But that’s all to the good, isn’t it?” 
Graham muttered, trying to think, as he held 
Jill’s note. ‘“There’ll be nothing to explain.” 

Was it all to the good? He:could think no 
longer—of Jill, or of Marthe. The heavy day 
pressed on him like a pall and he had not slept 
for an hour during the night before. He 
went up-stairs to their room and flung himself 
on his bed and fell, almost. at once, into a 
profound and exhausted slumber. 


“I’m like the Wandering Jew,’ thought 
Jill as, on the afternoon of that blazing dzy, 
she raced her car through the spring landscape. 
Jill could never, in the most tragic moments, 
address herself in tragic terms and it steadied 
her nerves now to see herself in this comic, 
if dolorous, aspect of a creature who must keep 
in movement from dawn to dusk. For Dick 
might return at any moment to the Ecu d’Or 
and she could not see him yet. Her very 


flesh shrank from the searing thought of what 
they might have to. say to one another. 

So she drove. She took the valley road up 
towards the gorges and climbed the mountain 
to the great table-lands, there to make the 
widest circle of all her adventurings, through 
the’ birch’ forests; down into gently wooded 


valleys, up to the plain once more and past 
a chain of lakes that glittered in the sunlight. 
She paused at a wayside buvette and went inside 
and sat down at a rustic table on the sanded 
floor to rest and drink a glass of beer. 

Then she went on and came to unknown 
sign-posts, marking hamlets scattered far 
inland. But the sun had begun to dip down 
into the sky and she took the turnings to the 
left so that she should not lose herself too com- 
pletely. She was now heading for Buissac. 

For some little time she had been aware of 
ominous noises and falterings in her engine and 
had disregarded them. Now, suddenly, the 
car stopped and Jill got out to find that her 
magneto was broken. There was nothing for 
it but to push the car along into a sheltered 
spot, and return on foot to Buissac. She took 
a path running along the edges of a wood 
where the budding wayside trees gave, at 
least, a scant shelter. At the first opening she 
turned down into the woodland and here, 
among the trees, she walked for an hour. 

Ominously still it was. Not a bird sang. 
But a brook went beside her, hurrying down to 
the Dordogne. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the path, she stood 
still. This was a familiar spot. She was quite 
near Buissac. It was here that she had come 
that very morning—oh, how long ago! There 
was the stone bridge where she had seen 
Marthe sitting, exhausted. 

Standing there, gazing at the bridge, a tidal 
wave of suffering suddenly swept all Jill’s 
hard-held courage from her heart, and for a 
long, suffocating moment it seemed to her that 
she hated Marthe Ludérac. 

What had been the fatal darkness that had 
underlain their morning encounter if it had not 
been the knowledge that they were forever 
fixed in enmity? Marthe loved Dick. She 
had taken Dick from her. How could he ever 
come back to her, when that sorceress had 
cast her magic glance upon him? He had 
never really loved her; never as he loved 
Marthe. And as these tumultuous thoughts 
went through her mind, Jill felt herself dashed 
to and fro on the horrible surges of the tidal 
wave. With all her heart Jill, for the first time 
in her happy life, wished that she were dead. 

Suddenly, deep in the silent woodland, far, 
far off, she heard the inconsequent yet intent 
note of the chiffchaff. As she listened to it 
it made her think, first, of home; of bells at 
Easter; and she felt the tidal wave slowly 
sinking, slowly drawing away, the darkness 
shallower, the light coming softly through and 
breathing into her heart once more. And then 
she remembered Marthe’s eyes of resurrection; 
Marthe’s face as, at the gate, on the spring 
evening when they had first found each other, 
she had laid Jill’s hand against her cheek and 
said: “This dear heart will be kind to every- 
thing.” How could she have dreamed that 
the past was spoiled? The past, and Marthe 
as she had known her in it, was the one sure 
thing. 

She stood there, softly breathing in her con- 
valescence, aged, had she known it, by those 
moments of experience, as decades of her for- 
mer life could not have aged her, and the last 
thought that came to her, from the chiffchaff’s 
song, from the memory of Marthe’s face and 
Marthe’s words, was of a hunted fox; and then 
of a hunted cat. The wretched old lady down 
there. What had she been suffering? And was 
not her suffering the worst of all? 

“TI must see her,” Jill muttered to herself. 
And it seemed now clearly the next step. 
She went on down the path towards the manoir. 

As she entered the manoir gate she heard 
the half slumberous yet sinister reverberations 
of distant thunder. She turned to look at the 
sky, when she had rung, and saw that a vast 
thunder-cloud had reared its head above the 
trees. There was a long interval before the 
door half opened and Joseph peeped out. 

‘Here I am again, you see, Joseph,” she said. 
Something in the old man’s demeanor un- 
peematly affected her. It was almost as if 

were unwilling to let her in. “I’ve come*to 
take shelter.. We’re going to have a storm.” 
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“Mademoiselle has gone out,” said Joseph, 
“She is gone to the island to fetch up the 
goat and kid. Madame will perhaps join her.” 

Jill eyed him, pondering. He did not want’ 
to let herin. “It’s really Madame !a comtesge 
I’ve come to see this time,’’ she said. 

“T fear that Madame la comtesse is indis- 
posed today,” said Joseph, and the elastic 
French indisposée, on his lips, was significant 





of all sorts of warnings. “Madame will do well — 


not to see her again.” : 

“Oh, but I must see her before we go away,” 
said Jill. ‘I’ve not said good-by to her, and 
we may be’going quite soon.” 

“The sooner the better!” said Joseph sud- 
denly; and as Jill gazed at him, ‘astonished, 
he uttered in a piercing whisper: ‘Madame 
la comtesse is a bad old woman. She will 
bring Madame no good.” 

“But none of us is quite bad or quite good, 
are we, Joseph?” said Jill in an unsteady voice, 
for Joseph almost frightened her. ‘And even 
if she’s very bad indeed, I’m not afraid of her,” 

“Yes; some of us are quite bad, and some 
quite good,” said Joseph. “Mademoiselle 
Marthe—has Madame not discovered that she 
is quite good? Too good—or she would have 
driven the evil old woman out long ago.’ 

“Oh—but that would have been so cruel, 
She couldn’t have done that,” Jill murmured, 
gazing spellbound at Joseph. ‘“She’s been so 
dreadfully unhappy, hasn’t she?” 

“Ah, bien! tout le monde a ses miséres,” said 
Joseph tersely, and with a bitter shrug of the 
shoulders; ‘‘but some of our calamities are our 
own fault and some are not. What are the 
misfortunes of Madame la comtesse to those 
of Mademoiselle Marthe? Yet she is innocent 
of all. And we may be sure, Madame, that 
Madame la comtesse is innocent of nothing.” 

“T’m afraid that’s true, Joseph. But it makes 
her more pitiful. That’s what Mademoiselle 
Marthe feels, I know.” . 

“Yes. That is what she feels. She would 
give the clothes off her back for any creature © 
for whom she felt pity. It has always been so.” 

“It’s because I know she’s like that that I 
love her so,” said Jill. ‘It’s really for Made- 
moiselle Marthe’s sake that I want to see 
Madame la comtesse.” 

“If Madame loves Mademoiselle, the best 
thing she could do for her would be to leave 
Buissac,”’ Joseph said, slowly. 

“But I am going away,” Jill faltered. : 

“But at once,” said Joseph, his eyes on 
hers. “At once. If Madame would go, at 
once, and persuade Monsieur to go, all would 
still be well.”” And holding the door with his 
bony old hand, edging himself half outside, 
Joseph whispered, still more piercingly: “If 
Siodeue would empower me, now, to go in 
to Madame la comtesse and tell her that she 
and Monsieur had left Buissac for good—ah— 
that would be the blow to deal her! That 
would be to protect Mademoiselle Marthe!” 

Jill stood gazing at him. She felt petrified. 

Suddenly, within, the drawing-room door 
opened and she saw that Madame de La- 
mouderie had emerged into the hall. 

“What is it? What are you doing? Whoare 
you keeping out? I will report you at once to 
Mademoiselle Marthe!’’ she cried in a hoarse 
voice that Jill had never heard from her before. 

Joseph stepped back and Jill entered. 

“Tt’s I. It’s Jill Graham. I’ve come to see 
you,” she said. 

“Madame Graham? Is it indeed Madame 
Graham? And what do you do here?” Madame 
de Lamouderie asked in the hoarse voice. 

“Why, I’ve come to see you. I’ve not seen 
you for so long,” said Jill, and pity struck 
deeply into her as she saw the gasping, dis- 
integrated old face. “Come,” she said gently, . 
“Jet me sit with you for a little while.” 
she guided her back into the drawing-room. 

The old lady suffered herself to be placed 


in her chair and Jill seated herself beside het, 


neither of them uttering a word. 


The thunder-cloud had now mounted to the 7] 


zenith and again a roll of thunder shook the aif. 
“Where is Marthe? Hark at the thunder. 
She is not in her room,” said the: old lady, 
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THE EVIDENCE IS OVERWHELMING 
You must protect the Danger Line from acudsd that attach 
tuth ard gums — the verdict of practicing duutistsy 


EVERYONE today appreciates the 
vital part played by proper care of 
the teeth and gums in the drama of 
keeping well and keeping young. 

But what is proper care? You 
have been asked to believe dozens 
of plausible, but conflicting theo- 
ries! On your druggist’s counter 
you may find as many as 50 differ- 
ent dentifrices! . . . Millions who 
brush their teeth regularly never- 
theless suffer from decay! ... 

E. R. Squibb & Sons decided to 
get the real facts regarding the 
proper care of the teeth and gums. 

In one of the world’s greatest 
dental clinics more than 100,000 
treatments are given every year. 
We asked to what conclusions this 
stupendous work had led. These 
findings were then compared with 
the opinions of practicing dentists 
everywhere. The result was an al- 
most unanimous agreement that — 





(1) Acids are the most frequent cause of 
tooth decay’ and gum infection. 


(2) The most serious trouble occurs at 
the place where teeth meet gums — 
The Danger Line—especially that part 
of The Danger Line between the teeth 
where a tooth-brush cannot reach. 


(3) The best product to prevent acids 
from causing decay and irritating the 
gum tissues is Milk of Magnesia. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
more than 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in a most pleasant and 
effective form, plus every other in- 
gredient necessary for the proper 
care of the teeth and gums. It is a 
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SQUTBB'S 
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thorough cleanser. It relieves sen- 


sitive teeth and sore gums. It con- 


tains no harsh abrasives. You can 
safely use it to brush the gums. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream not only 


_ neutralizes acids at the time of use, 


but tiny particles of Milk of Mag- 
nesia lodge at The Danger Line and 
prevent the formation of acids 
there for a considerable time after. 
So much of health depends on 
the soundness of your teeth and 
gums. Take no chances. The high- 
est authorities say that acids cause 
the trouble at The Danger Line and 
that Milk of Magnesia is the best 
antacid. See your dentist regularly 
and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. You will be doing the utmost 
to protect your teeth and gums. 
At all druggists—40c a large tube. 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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suddenly, and in an amazingly normal voice. 

“S_.e’s gone down to the meadow to get the 
kil and its mother,” said Jill. 

Madame de Lamouderie again stared at her. 
“The kid?” she repeated. ‘It is Blaise’s kid. 
They will eat it at his first communion. Why 
not leave it where it is? I would rather be 
drowned than eaten; would not you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jill, striving to 
speak naturally. “One wouldn’t know that 
one was being eaten.” 

“No. But one would know when the knife 
was at one’s throat.” 

Jill was aware of a gathering sense of fear. 
The room was dark. Only a spot of red glowed 
on the hearth. Madame de Lamouderie’s 
great gaze rested on her for a moment. 

“My portrait will never be finished now,” 
she said. 

“Why do you say that?” Jill falteret. 
“Dick hopes to go on with it, I think.” 

“J do not think so,’’ said Madame de Lamou- 
derie. “He is finished with it—and with 
me. Show it to me.” 

Jill got up and went to the canvas in the 
corner and turned it outward. And as she 
saw it she suppressed an exclamation of horror. 

“Bring it nearer,’’ said Madame de Lamou- 


derie. 

“No, no,” said Jill, putting it back against the 
wall. “It’s still so rough. He doesn’t mean 
you to see it yet.” 


“J have repeatedly seen it,”’ said Madame 


de Lamouderie. “Bring it nearer; unless you 
wish to force me to get it for myself.” 
Jill brought it to her then and held it for 
her to see and the old lady gazed at it in silence. 
“He has made a devil of me, has he not?” 
she then said. 
“It’s not finished,”’ said Jill in a trembling 
voice, “‘It isn’t at all like you yet.” 
“No? Is it not? I thank you. Yet it is so 
he sees me. It is so he sees me now, though 
only a little while ago—only three nights ago— 


he was with me here, and kind to me. Did 


you know that he came up here to see me? 
After he had stayed away until my very blood 
was grown thick with grief.” 

“Yes. I knew.” 

“He called me his Undine. He kissed me 
good night,” said Madame de Lamouderie. 
“He kissed me here.”” She touched her fore- 
head. “I told him of my childhood. We 
talked of life and death. Never have I been so 
near a human soul as I was near his on that 

ight. He had forgotten her.” 

‘He had not forgotten her. No. No; that’s 
where you were mistaken,”’ said Jill in her 
shaken voice, still holding the portrait. “He 
did not need to forget her to care for you. 
Qh, try to see that!” 

But as she spoke Madame de Lamouderie’s 
face’ grew livid with rage. ‘When he re- 
members her he thinks of no one! When he 
temembers her he sees me as a devil! Give it 
tome! Give me that portrait he has made of 
me! Had he come to me and spat into my 
face he could not have told me more plainly 
what he thought of me! Give it tome! There! 
And there! So I answer him!” And seizing the 
heavy paper-knife that lay beside her, she 
dashed it through the canvas again and again. 

Jill could not withstand her. She, too, felt 
that Graham had insulted Madame de Lamou- 

rie. 

_ “And now!” Panting, with haggard, burn- 
Ing eyes, the old woman flung the canvas aside. 
“Now—where shall we look for him? Shall 
I tell you—you complaisant wife? He is on 
theisland. Your husband is on the island with 
his Saint Cecilia and it is she who now receives 
his kisses!” 

“What do you mean? You must not say 
such things!” said Jill, blanched with disdain 
and anger. 

“I mean what I say. Marthe Ludérac has 
taken him from us both. Three days ago he 
Was my friend. What has happened in those 
three days? I will tell you. They have become 
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lovers.” Madame de Lamouderie did not 
quail before Jill’s anger! 

“No,” said Jill after a moment. She, too, 
spoke quietly. “I will tell you what has hap- 
pened. He has found out that you lied to him. 
You lied to him to take him from her and for 
a little while he believed you. But then he 
saw her again and knew that what you said 
could not be true.” 

The old lady, leaning back in her chair, 
listened, intently, and with a surprising calm. 
Her lips composed themselves. Her eyes grew 
cold with calculation. Something even of 
her old stateliness and power returned to her. 

“So, she has talked with you, too. She 
guessed what was amiss and sought you out— 
once more. My compliments to Mademoiselle 
Ludérac for her perspicacity! I dare not ask 
you to take my word for hers. But I did not 
lie. You may ask the curé here if I lied. 
Marthe Ludérac had soldiers in her room at 
Bordeaux. He came to me as a friend to 
warn me. He was informed of the facts by the 
excellent women who keep the house where 
she lodged. She did not even trouble to con- 
tradict their accusation.” 

“The curé and his friends were mistaken,” 
said Jill. ‘The soldier she took in had no- 
where else to go. He was not her lover. And 
even if you believed that story—and I am 
sure that you did not—you lied to Dick. 
For you told him that she had lovers.” 

The old lady controlled her fury. “I repeated 
to your husband what I was told. I do not 
compute so carefully. I wished to save the 


‘unfortunate creature from his pursuit. I 
. wished to save you. I did not act until all the 


signs showed me that the case was desperate. 
You do not know what passed between them, 
here in this room, while shé read to me! I 
saw him steal his glances at her breast, her 
hands, her lips; I saw her look back; under her 
eyelashes. They met on the island. No, you 
did not know. During your illness. I saw 
them walking there. Silent. Without one 
word. And his eyes passed over her like a 
flame, while she turned her eyes away. 

“Poor ignorant child! Who think you 
know life and come to me with your reproofs! 
I saw from the first that you were blind and 
helpless in their experienced hands. Your 
husband is a libertine and if he has been faithful 
to you till now you have to thank only your 
freshness and youth. It was simple of you to 
imagine that he would remain untempted by a 
woman as seductive as Marthe Ludérac. For 
she knows what she is doing! She knows that 
to the libertine there is no seduction so great 
as that of purity!” 

Jill sat silent. A crimson flush had dyed her 
face as the old woman told her tale; but in the 
silence that followed, it sank slowly away, 
leaving her pallid under her sunburn. She 
felt a sickness in her veins. The very air 
seemed tainted, though even now her faith 
repelled the poison that trailed over the 
images of those she loved. She was hardly 
thinking of Madame de Lamouderie as she 
rose slowly to her feet. “If it’s true—they 
must be free,”” she murmured. 

‘What is it you say?” asked the old woman. 

“Tf they love each other, so much, they 
must be free. I must set them free if they 
belong to each other,” said Jill. 

“Grand Dieul’’ cried Madame de Lamouderie, 
“you will break your heart—you will wreck 
your life—for that -little peasant! No! No! 
Be braver, my poor child! Just heaven! if 
I were in your place I would show you how a 
woman fights for her man and deals with her 
rivals! Wait. Be calm. Say nothing. I 
have made mistakes for you—thinking that 
I could part them. I did not guess at how 
much you accepted. So then. Accept it all. 
Let him have his fill of her. Smile and say no 
word and let your smile say to him: ‘So be it, 
mon cher. Take your little peasant. I do 
not feel her a rival.’ There is nothing that 
so much disconcerts a man. He will soon 
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tire of her then. And you will carry him off 
and punish him—as a woman knows how 
to punish; and some day, when he is sufficiently 
unhappy—forgive him. Do you see? That 
is what you must do,” and the old lady’s eye 
closed in a leer as she offered her counsel. 

“T’m sorry,” Jill muttered. “You don’t 
understand. I’m not like that. I must 
set them free, so that nothing shall be spoiled 
for them. They belong to each other; but 
they are not lovers, yet.” 

“They are lovers!” cried Madame de 
Lamouderie, passionately. “I did not think 
it, either, until today. Today I know. He 
was here this morning. I am to be their go- 
between. That is his little plan. She sent 
for him to come to her in the garden and I 
watched them while they walked. Even 
though they saw me there, they could not con- 
trol their fires. Everything—everything had 
passed between those two. I know the signs.” 

Jill heard the thunder rolling and crackling 
overhead. She stood and listened to it. “I 
must go now,” she said. 

“You must go? So be it. I have indeed 
nothing to offer you: and this is a house of ill 
omen. You do well not to stop in it.” 

“Good-by, then,” said Jill. ‘I’m sorry. I 
wish——”’ 

She paused. She did not know what she 
wished. Nothing that she could say to Madame 
de Lamouderie. That she and Dick had gone 
away when they came to the manoir a bare 
three weeks ago, perhaps. He had been 
afraid. He had wanted to go. Poor Dick. 
She looked about the dusky room where Dick 
had first seen his fear and then her eyes came 
back to Madame de Lamouderic. The pity 
with which she had first seen her this afternoon 
smote upon her once again. 

‘How dark it is in here,” she said. “Can I 
do anything for you before I go?” 

“No,” said Madame de Lamouderie. ‘You 
can do nothing. Only—give me your hand.” 

Jill, mastering the repulsion that mingled 
horribly with her pity, stretched out her hand 
to her, and the old lady, putting both of hers 
upon it, held it closely. “It is you I have 
loved,” she said in a hoarse whisper. ‘You 
only. Not your husband. That was an old 
woman’s caprice. A trick, such as our wretched 
senses may still play on us at eighty. You are 
worth ten of him. It is you I love. Do you 
understand?” 

Jill, sickening, tried to draw away her hand, 
but, holding it fiercely now, Madame de La- 
mouderie staggered to her feet. “It was all for 
you. All, all! Do you understand? I risked 
his hatred for your sake! I knew that it was to 
risk his hatred! Better that than to share him 
with that hypocrite—that parasite—that low- 
born peasant girl! No! No! Stay! Listen 
to me yet! It was for your sake! I could not 
bear to see you sacrificed to such a one!” 

‘Perhaps you believe that,” Jill muttered, 
pulling away her hand. “Try not to think 
about it now. You’ve been through too much. 
You are not yourself. Try to rest, and forget 
all this for a time, if you can.” 

“Forget it!” screamed the old woman sud- 
denly, while her face suffered a horrible distor- 
tion. “Forget what he has made me suffer! 
Only in my grave will I forget it! .Would God 
that I were there!”’ And as she uttered the 
cry she raised her arms above her head and 
clasped them over her eyes and Jill, horrified, 
spellbound, heard that she sobbed savagely. 

“Qh—don’t! Don’t! I beg of you. Try to 
be quiet.” 

Jill put out her hand to her, but drew it 
back. Madame de Lamouderie filled her with 
fear. She was horrible to see and hear. She 
stood there, her arms crossed before her face, 
her hands clutching at her white head behind. 

‘He kissed me! Heloved me! All was well with 
us at last! He had forgotten her at last!’’ she 
said. “‘Quw’ elle soit maudite! Qu’ elle soit maudite!”” 

Casting a glance of terror upon her, Jill 
fled from the room. 


Sheer drama and gripping suspense mark the last instalment of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 


novel Next Month, when the seemingly insoluble problem of these three is solved 
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Dreams Do Come True (Continued from page 75) 


shillin’.”” Then the silence of death in the dim 
kitchen. And finally the faltering courage, 
more dreadful than any breakdown, in her 
mother’s voice: 

“Well, you couldn’t help it, deary. Sarah 
an’ Mollie an’ me will do all right without 
you! An’ you’ll be back——”’ 

“Oh, curse thim, curse thim, curse thim!” 
Thady had sobbed, his head rocking in his 
hands. ‘“I’d been to market wit’ Louis, Ma, 
an’ I had a little cake in a cloth I was bringin’ 
home to Sarah an’ Mollie, an’ Louis ast me 
wud I help him get his sow into the pin—sure, 
he promised me the runt of the litter for it, an’ 
I cudden’t say no to him! -An’ wit’ that we 
wint into the Bir’rd an’ Bellows because Lou 
wanted a drink. This feller was sittin’ there, 
an’ he shoved his glass over to me. ‘Take it,’ 
he says. ‘It won’t cost you a cint, I can’t 
finish it,’ he says. 

“T sat there wit’ him, an’ Lou an’ another 
feller come up. I’d finished the glass, an’ he 
says wud I have another? But not. likin’ 
the look of this other feller, I says no. ‘T’ll 
bid your honors good. day,’ I says, ‘an’ may 
our pat’s cross again!’ Wit’ that the new one 
grinned a dirty grin at me—curse him!—an’ 
he says, ‘Our pat’s will cross again, an’ manny 
the time, too, me bucko,’ he says, ‘for you’ve 
a shillin’ in your pocket-that wasn’t there whin 
you come in!’ he says.” 

And picking the fatal coin from his pocket, 
Thady had dashed it on the floor and fallen to 
bitter sobbing again. 

In all the dark scene, what: had hurt Sarah 
most was that her mother, meekly stooping, 
meekly groping with thin, patient hands, had 
hunted for the shilling and secured it again. 

So Thady had to go to the wars and fight 
for the young Queen who had all the butter 
and eggs and milk already. He had looked 
very grand in his uniform, and he had clung to 
his mother as if they could never part. 

“The Queen must be very fat on all we sind 
her!’ sixteen-year-old Sarah had said bitterly 
to the officer in charge of the seven village lads 
who had pocketed the shilling that week. . © 


“Look out, young lady,” the officer had re-__ 


plied, ‘‘there’s been men, and women too, shot 
for less than that!” 

“Yes,”’ Sarah had answered, furious, ‘helpless 
tears in her eyes, “‘an’ crucified, too!” 

“T meant to take ye to America, Mama,” 
Thady had stammered, with his last kisses, 
“an’ fix a little place for ye!” 

All over now. They never saw him, they 
never heard of him again. 

Sarah had promised her mother, then, that 
she and Mollie would fulfil Thady’s dream. 
But it was many years before Sarah was 
destined to cross the ocean. She was to be 
married first, and bear her first half-dozen 
children, and live, with only one of them sur- 
viving beside her, through the Black Famine, 
beside which all the.preceding famines were 
but shadows. And she was to give her only 
living child, in his eighteenth year, to the war 
in the Crimea, and marry again, after all this, 
and bear again. 

But of all that was to come, on that bright 
spring morning beside Lough na Mour, she 
fortunately could have no prescience. Thady 
had marched away, her father had been ten 
years in his grave, little Eve and Teresa were 
dead, and Uncle Pad had been shot for the 
worth of two young rabbits: 

But the sun had come forth again, and she 
and Mollie and the Ryan girls, and Joe Foy, 
and Robert O’Connell, and the two Barney 
boys were all walking, along by the Lough, 
laughing and dancing. 

They had seated themselves on a low bank, 
where the waters of the lake ran out in a great 
widening fan of blue to meet the sea, and they 
had seen a great steamer making her way along 
the horizon line. Going to America. 

“T wish we was all on board of her, I do so!” 
Joe Foy had said. 

“Maybe you’d wish yourself back!” Mary 





Ryan had said. “It’s a very big countra’, 
you’d find yourself losht in it. An’ they do 
say that whin you’d be in one big city, sure 
_— niver find your way to the next at 


“T’d be that rich,” ridiculous Joe Foy had 
countered, “that I’d have a little coach, no 
bigger than a jauntin’ car, do ye see?—but 
I’d need no har’rses on it, beca’se of the 
machinery that wud be putt inside of it. An’ 
off me an’ me little car wud bounce, thravelin’ 
a hunder’ or two hunder’ miles at’a lep, into 
this town an’ that. An’ in that way wudden’t 
I have the bet of the long miles betune thim!” 

“T’d give a year’s growt’ to see you in 
little cart, bumpin’ along wit’out’ har’rses,” 
‘Ellen Ryan had commented amusedly. ‘What 
wud keep it goin’ I don’t know.” ° 

“Tt’d be the little people,” Sarah had 
suggested, laughing. nae 

“Tt’d be the little wheels, do ‘ye see?’’ Joe 
had persisted. *. 

“Well, T’ll tell you, Joe,”. Mary. Ryan had 
said indulgently, enjoying; like himself, this 


‘hour of warmth ‘and peace and idleness, in all 


the sorrowful stress of their lives. ‘““Whin you 
have your palo boogy, that needs no 
har’rses, I’ll-have.a‘magic’stove in me kitch- 
en. There'll be no ashes to it, an’ no soot, 
an’ no wood or coal.» T’'ll turn-a little tap, an’ 
the heat will flow undher me kettle, an’ boil it. 
T’ll turn another, an’.me potato’ cakes will all 
brown as’ brown as peat.: I’ll touch the wall, 
an’ out’ll come hot watther or cold, whichiver 
I’d want.: An’ sure-I’d niver light a candle or 
fill a lamp again the longest day I’d live, for 
wudden’t I havea wee’ button on the I'd 
poonch—an’ all the light of a day as bright as 
this one wud pour into me house!” 

“Sure, you’d have fine fin doin’ your wor'rk 
thin!” Sarah had ‘contributed wistfully: “Ye 
cud have a wood floor-ye’d sweep as clean as 
a pin, a wooden door wit’ a handle on it——” 

“Glass winders,”’ Mary ‘had’ interpolated. 

“You'd. be .a- queen,” suggested’ “Robert 
O’Connell. ; 

“There'd be no fun in havin’ it all like that, 
May-ry,’”’-Ellen Ryan’s gentle; mournful voice 
had commented; “unless iveryone had the like! 
Sure, I’d niver want so much but what the 
neighbors cud have it, too. An’ ‘ unless 
America’s richer than they say, there’d be 
small chance of iveryone havin’ so much!” 

“Joe,” the more animated Sarah had de- 
manded eagerly, “‘cud it iver be fixed like that? 
A stove that’d cook for ye, an’ lamps that wud 
light wit’ no fillin’ an’ fussin’?”’ 

Joe had pursed doubtful lips. “Not out of 
a fairy-tale,” he had submitted. 

“Well, thin, let it be a fairy-tale!” Sarah had 
conceded boldly. ‘Who knows but Heaven is 
like that, if the Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
cud come into it someways!” she went on 
vivaciously. “Look at me poor mother now; 
she says to Mollie an’ me this mornin’, ‘If iver, 
she says, ‘I’d have a few eggs, an’ a taste of tay, 
an’ the makin’s of a big potato cake all at once 
in me house,’ she says, ‘I’d know I was dead an’ 
gone to Heaven!’ Sure, me mother had an 
ould aunt,’’ Sarah had continued, “‘that had a 
fine little place up near Cork, where me mother 
lived before she was merrid. An’ there wasn’t 
a Saturda’ night in it but what they’d killa fat 
hin or a goose, an’ set down to butthermilk an 
tay an’ white bread—she said may God strike 
her dead if that wasn’t the troot’! She'd 
rather cook than do annything else there 1s m 
it, me mother, but sure the poor creature has 
nothin’ to put in her pots an’ pans at all!” 

“Me own good mother was like that,” 
Robert O’Connell had said suddenly. “One 
day she says to me, ‘Robert,’ she says, ‘there's 
on’y two thrue things in the wor’rld, af t 
all. One’s havin’ enough to eat; an’ the other, 
she says, ‘is not havin’ enough to eat!’” 

“Well, that’s thrue enough for ye!” Jem 
Barney had suddenly observed, clearing his 
throat. He had walked thirty-two miles the 
day before, sixteen miles into Cool Maginnis, 
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MARTNESS— 
demands, above all, the right 
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Miss Dorothy Rend, debutante daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Rend, of Chicago. 
Radio listeners will remember Miss Rend’s 
broadcasting of her own compositions at the 
Chicago Radio Exposition and over WJAZ. 
For this portrait, Miss Rend wears a smartly 
severe Gage design of black ballibuntl and 
soft green suede, perfectly suited to her 
striking type. 


Francine Larrimore needs no introduction to the American public. This interesting photograph shows her costumed for one 
of the scenes of her new comedy success, “This Was a Man.” The hat is a recent model by Gage, in taupé felt of Mother 
Goose shade, the modish lines and draping peculiarly adapted to her engaging personality. Its colorful band is fashioned of 
many shades of narrow braid. 


HE well-dressed woman achieves that distinction by following closely the modes promoted by the most 

eminent stylists and adopting those best suited to her own individuality. The present vogue for the elim- 
ination of every superfluous detail makes absolute correctness of line and proportion in the remaining features 
all the more important. 


Particularly in her hat, the crowning feature of the costume, must this well-dressed woman meet the test 
of smartness and suitability. Above all, it must fit the personality, the costume and the occasion. 


A difficult and complicated problem! One word holds the key to its easy solution. 


The name “Gage” stands for everything in millinery that the most exacting taste can demand. The true 
artists who create Gage styles have at their command fashion information fresh from its very source, ever 
new collections of the most exquisite materials and the finest organization of skilled craftsmen (or crafts- 
women) in existence to reproduce their designs. Many generations of women who love nice things have 
known Gage hats as the last word in styie and satisfaction. 


There is no need to envy the smartness of others. In a Gage you, too, can be in the mode — and out of 
the ordinary. You will find expert service in your Gage shop to assist in the selection of the right model. 















Should you be interested in a GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 
booklet showing smart styles for 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Spring, send us your name and 385 Madison Ave., New York 
address with this coupon, and we Send me without charge copy of Gage Chapeaux for 
will mail without charge a copy sola 
of the latest edition of pe 
“Gage Chapeaux” DIN oo cat ca conse thavosepcsnavebessnorshiorpagnnnenpeoesevanmontsoub 
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__ “There y’are, Cap, the gas line’s clear now and you ought to 
Jinish your trip without any more trouble—unless you have a blowout.” 
“I’m not worrying about blowouts, with Kelly-Springhelds on 

all around.” 





for a job in the fields, and sixteen miles back, 
without the job and without any midday 
dinner. His old mother had kept a pot of 
rotted potatoes and two poor little roasted 
larks hot by the fire for his supper, but there 
had been no tea or coffee, not even a sup of 
blue milk with which to wash them down, 
and Jem felt tired and languid today. 

“White bread, loaves an’ loaves of it, an’ 
pitchers of milk, an’ tay, bein’ poured hot an’ 
yeller into cups, an’ a taste of fat to fry an 
in, an’ a basket of apples beside the door!” 
Mary Ryan said. “What wud it feel like to 
have thim, an’ have iveryone else have thim!” 

“An’ Joe’s little boogy runnin’ about wit’out 
har’rses,” Sarah supplemented, “‘an’ the magic 
stoves wit’out coal or ashes burnin’ in the 
kitchens, an’ the light, wit’ nayther wax nor 
oil, floodin’ the place like the morn itself, an’ 
wood floors under foot, an’ glass winders you 
cud be always lookin’ through——” 

“Well, listen thin,” Robert had added, as ~ 
the girl paused, “why wudden’t you have warm 
air, all stored up in boxes somewheres, that 
you cud leave pour into the place in winther 
—that’d be nice. An’ you cud have magic ~ 
boxes wud whisk your goods home from 
market, wit’ no pains to yourself whatsoever!” . 

“Sure, you cud do betther than that!” — 
Sarah had added elatedly. ‘Why not havea ~ 
little pipe like, or a little tube, in your wall? ~~ 
And whin you’d want to speak to this one or 
that you’d just take up your little pipe—an’ ~~ 
there they’d be!” ae 

“An’ there’d be no draftin’, Sarah? No ~ 
catchin’ the lads wit’ the shillin’?” 1 

“There wud not!” 

“An’ food,” the younger Barney, a raw 
hungry, lean youth of fifteen, had contributed, © 
“Bread, an’ apples, an’ lard. You’d like to go + 
home,” he added, half to himself, “if it wasn’t 
for niver findin’ enough dinner there!” : 

It had been midday then; the warm spring 
sun directly overhead. Basking in it, stretching 
their half-starved, stunted young bodies in its 
radiance, they had all thought of food. The: 7 
pigs were all killed long ago, the miserable ~ 
cattle dead or driven away for pasture else-. 
where. The rabbits were forbidden, the fish ~ 
in the quiet lake waters forbidden. -The last ~ 
runty apples had been eaten months ago. 

But it was spring now. Molloy’s big potato 
patch and all the smaller ones that checked 
the gracious curve of the Irish hills were 
feathered with tiny plants. And now that the 
sea was not so dangerous, the boys could take 
their boats out and get some fish. 

Meanwhile, fare generally was uninteresting. 
Chowders of rancid potatoes, blue ‘milk, a few 
mussels, and shreds of damp, moldy cabbages, 
were life-sustaining, truly, but nothing more. 
These could wait. It was so pleasant to lie 
here on the furzy bank, with the satin blue of 
the sea stretching awdy toward the west— 
toward America. 


“Dreamin’, Grammer?” 

It was the elder Jim Kilrane’s big, heartening 
voice; he was home from the coal-yard. He 
had washed his big black hands and coal- 
grimed face, and had run a comb through his 
crisp, iron-gray curls. A good man—Big Jim. 
The men at the shop, the boss, the priest, the 
neighbors—everybody liked Big Jim. j 

Mrs. Callahan was gone; Nelly and Jim and 
her shriveled little self alone occupied the 
kitchen. The radio was filling the room with 
song: ‘Sweetest little fellow—everybody 
knows——” 

Old Mrs. Foy looked about her. Creamy 
milk filled the bottle on the window-sill, tea, 
pounds and pounds and pounds of it, passed 
in an endless stream through the black tin 
caddy on the shelf. Bread, big loaves wrapped 
in waxed paper, was always in the box marked 
“Cake.” And so much more! Meat every 
day, sometimes twice a day. Fruit—oranges 
and apples and bananas. Doughnuts, big and 
fat and greasy, eggs. 

And in all the other little kitchens up and 
down the rows of brownstone fronts, the same 
lavish plenty. Creeping through the streets to 
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Eveready Layerbilt 
be attery No. 
486, the Heavy- 
Duty battery that 
should be specified 
for all loud-speaker 
sets. 


The Layerbilt pat- 
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4s an electrical cell, 
making automatic 
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For greatest economy all loud speaker sets 
require the new Eveready Layerbilt B’ Batteries 


Ir WILL pay you, in convenience 
and reliability as well as in dollars 
and cents saved, to use this re- 
markable battery. 

The reason for the Eveready 
Layerbilt’s surprising perform- 
ance lies in its exclusive, patented 
construction. No other battery 
is like it. It is built in flat layers 
of current-producing elements, 
making practically a solid block. 
The layers make connection with 
each other automatically, and 
Occupy all available space inside 
the battery case. Layer-building 
packs more active materials in a 
given area, and makes those mate- 
tials produce more electricity. 


Every loud-speaker set should 
use Heavy-Duty batteries, for 
they alone offer economy on mod- 
ern receivers. When you buy new 
“B” batteries, be sure to get the 
Heavy-Duty size, and remember 
that the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved to be the longest lasting, 
most economical of all Heavy- 
Duty batteries. 

Our laboratories are continu- 
ally testing batteries, and in all 
our tests we have yet to find a 
battery that is equal to the new 
improved and radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt ‘‘B” Battery 
No. 486. The development and 
perfecting of this remarkable 


battery is an outstanding battery- 
building achievement. It is the 
result of many years’ experience 
plus the facilities and resources 
of the pioneer manufacturers of 
all dry cell batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 


wram—Cleveland 
wwj-Detroit 
won-Chicago 
nyo 
Minneapolis 
WCCO) Ss Puul 
weaE-Pittsburgh xsp-—St. Louis 
wsal—Cincinnati wrc-W ashington 
woy-Schenectady 


weEaF—New York 
wyar—Providence 
wEEI—Boston 
wrac-W orcester 
wFi-Philadel phia 
wor-Buffalo 




































Almost beyond belief— 
that a powder so fine 


should cling so well 
~or 


The charm that Fioret Face Powder 
imparts is not an effect of short- 
lived beauty—but a lasting loveli- 
ness which frees your powder puff 
from duty for an amazing length of 
time. 


For Fioret powder prefers to ad- 
here tenaciously to the cheek and 
nose. Neither light and fly-away nor 
sticky and coarse, it is. petal-soft 
and wonderfully smooth 

And still another joy! Fioret Face 
Powder brings to Madame the aes- 
thetic delight of the subtle odeur 
‘‘Jouir’’ with which it is scented. 


If you have sought long for a 





powder which you could count 
upon to cling to the skin—do not | 
postpone the purchase of Fioret. | 















This fine, delicately fragrant pow- | 
der in its beautiful green and gold | 
box may be found in most good | 
drug and department stores. The | 
price is only $1. Fioret, Inc., Paris; | 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


‘Poudre de 


FIORET: 











church, she had often stood transfixed at the 
very garbage barrels. Loaf ends, stale to be 
sure, but bread; cereal boxes with a quarter 
cup of the precious grain thrown away in them, 
chop bones that would have seasoned an Irish 
pot for a week, cold pudding, cold rice, cold 
potatoes—not much of any of them, but a 
strange sight to her old eyes, to whom food 
must always be the supremely valuable ele- 
ment among all the things in the world. 

The children, dropping lollipops, apples, 
cookies half eaten, never saw the look in the 
faded o'1 eyes, as watchfully bright as a 
monkey’s, or a baby’s eyes. What could they 
know of youth that hungered month in and 
month out for just the heartening flavor of a 
teaspoonful of pork in the fried potatoes, of just 
the crunch of a crust of bread, after the endless, 
unsatisfying cabbages and turnips? 

Old Mrs. Foy remembered the year of the 
great famine. She remembered looking at the 
child that lay whimpering among the blankets 
and shawls. To be able to heat a cup of clean 
milk for her—take the weary little patient 
thing in‘one’s arms, and pour it drop by drop 
into the little clawing stomach 

That child would be a woman grown now— 
an old woman indeed, and maybe dead, any- 
way, years ago. So what did it all matter? 

Only, mused the old woman, it was good not 
to have to see your own suffer, and have to 
stand helplessly by. None of Nelly’s boys had 
been dragged off crying to the wars. No agent 
stopped a pawing horse at Big Jim Kilrane’s 
door, and laughed while he told him of fresh 
taxes—and fresh taxes—and fresh taxes again. 

And didn’t Nelly have the magic stove, like 
the stove of that long-ago fantastic dream, in 
the sunshine beside Lough na Mour, the stove 
without ashes or coal, and the light that filled 
the room with May sunshine, with never a wick 
to trim nor an oil-tank to fill? 

More. In the little box on the wall was the 
fairy tube through which Nelly could talk to 
anyone she liked—could have a daily chat 
with her girls, in Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

It was only a commonplace, to Nelly. But 
to the old woman it was always a miracle. And 
the clean wooden floor was another, the big 
glass windows, the faucets running smoking 
hot water or cold water, the dumb-waiter, 
the radio, the phonograph, the newspaper, 
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warm air ready to rush up from the furnace, thy 
streets crowded with the little “boogies ‘ait 
out har’rses” that poor Joe Foy had talk 
about—all miracles, miracles, miracles jp , 
land of unlimited promise. 

They had their troubles, Nelly and Jimandtly 
Callahans and the Cullinans and the O’Brien 
But not like the trouble she had known! 

“Dreamin’, Grammer?” Jim had said to her 
loudly and cheerfully. She was a little hard gf 
hearing, but her eyes were as bright as ever an} 
she twinkled into a wide, wizened smile as gp 
grasped the paper he had brought her. 

“Jim brought ye a few oysthers for you 
supper, Grammer!”’ Nelly announced. 

The old lady smacked her lips appreciatively 

“Thrue for ye, I was dreamin’, Jim Kilrane” 
she presently answered his idle query, ‘ 
you’ve lived as long as I have, there’s this 
about it, dear’ry. Some of your dreams dog 
be comin’ thrue!” 

Jim grinned indulgently as he drew his chair 
up to the table. Nelly sent him an e 
glance: let the old woman enjoy her f 4 

“Look a’ that, now!” Nelly said, in th 
pacifying tone one uses to a child. 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” Big Jim added. 

The old woman lapsed back into a state of 
dreamy comfort. She was aged—nothing was 
worth argument. She lowered the lids of her 
sharp little eyes. They couldn’t understand, 
Jim and Nelly—it didn’t matter. What mat- 
tered was that against the age-old fortress of 
greed and cruelty the tides of the miracles wer 
rising, rising. She had lived almost a’hundred 
years, she knew that nothing could stop those 
tides now, nothing hold against them. Th 
“very rich, grand lor’rds’ were vs 
driven from stronghold to stronghold, de 
stroyed in the net of their own ing. And 
there were children—millions and millions of 
working men’s children, who would never know 
what hunger was. a 

“Makes you think that Heaven is mighty 
close to you,” sang the beautiful soft voice 
over the radio. The old woman heard it 
appreciatively. She loved that song. 

A hundred years ~ ©» strangely satis 
fying to b .ve lived - 9a years, struggling, 
suffering, bearing, laugning and vena 
in the end to feel that life was worth while—i 


the end to be content. 


AEN 


Romance in a Washing Machine Continued jrom set 


reply. “I should have told you I had four 
ambitions.” 

“Four?” she repeated uncertainly. 

“And for either the third or the fourth,” he 
went on coolly, “I feel quite sure you are not 
yet prepared.” 

Before Jack could fit an epigram to that a 
man joined them. 

“T’m a reporter. Do you own this bus? Har- 
vard man? What’s the idea of the washing- 
machine? Going to sell them?” 

“T do, I am, I are,” responded Bud cheer- 
fully. “Just between you, me and whatever 
number of readers your sheet has, I plan after 
graduation to return to my old home town and 
free the women there from domestic slavery.” 

“T’ve got a photographer in the yard,” 
broke in the reporter. “I want a picture of you 
in the car.” He turned to Jack. “Will you 
se too?” 

“T certainly will not,” Jack assured him. 
She turned to Bud. “I’m going back.”’ 

“See you again in five minutes,” said Bud to 
the reporter. Tu Jack, as they reentered the 
yard, he added, “Sorry to have our pleasant 
little reunion interrupted but, as the orches- 
tra seems to think the time has come to play 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ I suspect the end of a per- 
fect day is at hand. And I fear I would not 
be permitted to return you to—is it Wellesley?” 

“Wellesley it is,” she replied. ‘And I have 
a prior engagement.” 

“You would have,” he commented. “But I 
shall look forward to this summer.” 

The next morning, sleepy-eyed and inclined 


to yawr-—but adorably—she blinked at the 
newspaper her roommate spread before her. 

“He, 's something about a Harvard man 
who is going to sell washing-machines in your 
town,” she exclaimed. ‘There’s a picture of 
him, too—know him?” 

“Let’s see it!”? commanded Jack. 

They studied the photograph together. 
“He’s cute!” contributed her roommate. 
suppose you'll see a lot of him this summer.” 

“My child,” replied Jack, “read on and you 
will disGover that he hopes to put the old 
political ring in Fareham out of business. 
as my esteemed male parent happens to be 
about all there is to that ring, you can draw 
your own conclusions.” 

“Pooh!”’ said her roommate. “I know Jou 
better than that.” : 

It was too bad that Jack’s father didn't 
He should have. Jack was forever ready 
match wills with him. 

Otherwise, she wovld never have gone 
Wellesley. Henry Curtis had his. 
about the value of a college education. He 
had given that on the June night in 192 
when he had been so angered by the 
worthless Winslow of them all. And Jack had 
chosen that inauspicious moment to announcé: 

“T plan to go to Wellesley myself.” 

At that Jack’s mother had gasped. She had 
walked in fear of Jack’s father all her life 4, 
in fact, did most of Fareham. But not Jack. 

“And where do you expect. to get 
money?” he had demanded savagely. 

“T thought I might get it. from you, she 
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~ Indoors or out—-Kodak 


He won't stay little very long but today he 
happens to be 3 feet 23/3 inches tall and proud of 
every inch of it, particularly the fraction. There’s 
a chance for a picture that’s typical of the oppor- 
tunities around any home—yours for example. 


And indoors or out, Kodak pictures are easy to 
make from the first. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak city 





















IN ONE MINUTE 


You can have what many men have 
taken a lifetime to get 





OU, like everyone else, want an 

estate, Y ou like to think that your 
wife and children will always have 
enough to keep them comfortable. 


But when do you want to have 
that estate—now, or thirty years 
from now? And how are you going to 
get it? 

Some men spend a lifetime accu- 
mulating a fortune dollar by dollar. 
Otherscreateanestateof,say,$25,000 
and then make small deposits regu- 
larly in order to maintain it, know- 
ing all the time that if anything hap- 
pens to them from that moment on, 
they will be worth the full $25,000 
and not merely the small total of the 
deposits made. 

Doyou realize that, simply 
by signing an application for 
life insurance and making 
your first deposit, you can 
actually create a $25,000 es- 


G) 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


~ TO GET THESE 





tate right then and there? Only a 
minute and the thing is done. 


And best of all, such an estate can 
be made payable in any of a great 
number of ways. One man has ar- 
ranged to have us pay his wife $4,000 
in cash upon his death, to take care 
of her immediate wants. Another 
$4,000 is to be reserved to put his 
son through college (meanwhile the 
interest on this money goes to his 
wife). And the remaining $17,000 
will come to her in the form of a regu- 
lar income of $100 a month. 


But if this man lives, then when 
he is 65, he can choose between re- 
ceiving $25,000 in cash or monthly 
checks of $200 as long as he is here 
to use them. 


Don’t you want to do this? 


Any Phoenix Mutual Counselor 
will be glad to explain how this plan 
can be fitted to your needs and earn- 
ing power. Send for the booklet, “How 
to Get the Things You Want.” Some 
of the subjects it covers are 
listed in the box below. 

Read the list. They are 
the things you want and 
the booklet tells how to get 
them. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1852 
MAIL THIS ~ 





HERE are just a few of the 
things you can ph adh the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 

1 Retire with an income when you 


are 60 or 65. 


REALLY own your home, NAME. 


Proenrx Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. — 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Ger THe Tuincs You Want.” 


224 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 





2 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate. 

5 Mage sure your income will go 


cITY. 


BUSINESS ADDRESS. 


HOME ADDRESS. 








STATE 





on even though you become totally 
disabled, 


Leave an income for your family. 


a 











DATE OF BIRTH 
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had replied. And added, very innocent of 
eye, “But I might take up interpretative danc. 
ing and pay my way through.” 

A pageant had just been held in Fareham 
celebrating some town anniversary. In jt 
Jack had taken a prominent part. Altogether 
too prominent, to her father’s way of thinking, 
Anyway, protected from the elements—for. 
tunately not inclement—by little more than 
a wisp of chiffon, she had danced one of those 
barefooted dances which represent the spirit 
of this or that. 

It was not tne sort of thing Henry Curtis 
expected of his daughter. But then, as even 
he realized, it was what one might expect of a 
girl who having been christened a sweet 
old-fashioned name like Jasmine becomes 
known as Jack. 

“Jasmine is awful,’ Jack had informed her 
mother. “It doesn’t express my personality.” 

Nor did it, either at seventeen or at twenty- 
two, which she was on that July afternoon 
when, after ten glorious days in New York, she 
finally returned to Fareham. 

In her trunk was an A. B. from Wellesley, 
but that was wrapped around two pairs of 
dancing slippers. Her, skirts but touched her 
knees; her. head was eclipsed by a smart little 
hat set cockily askew, and her stockings, of 
the sheerest silk, were of the same shade as 
the slim contours they surfaced. 

One glance assured her that her father, bull- 
necked and heavy at fifty, awaited her in 
his car. 

Another informed her that Bud Winslow was 
not only in town but that he was, at the mo- 
ment, at the station too. But not, evidently, 
to meet her. He was about to depart witha 
hired truck loaded with washing-machines, 
But he waved a cordial greeting in her direction. 

“You may,” she coolly informed her father 
as she deposited her suitcase in the car, “be 
a master painter of houses but you certainly 
wouldn’t earn many tips as a porter.” To 
which she added to herself, “Oh, gosh—off 
on the wrong foot as usual. But why need 
he glower so!” 

He made no reply, but his smoldering silence 
was a familiar symptom. He was still angry 
about her New York trip. 

“Wasn’t that Bud Winslow who waved to 
me?” she asked politely. 

“G-rrr!”’ replied her father, in effect. 

In Fareham the general belief was that when 
Henry Curtis shut his mouth like a trap it 
stayed shut. But Jack knew how to open it. 

“I thought so,” she remarked serenely, 
“He told me he intended to be in Fareham 
this summer when I ran into him at the 
Harvard class day—he dances divinely, by the 
way.” 

“Do you mean to say you danced with— 
with——” 

“Part of the time,’”’ Jack amended smoothly. 
“After that we took a walk and—heavens, 
Father, you’d better let me drive!” 

That heignoréd. “As long as you stay under 
my roof,” he announced thickly, “you are to 
have nothing to do with that insolent young 
Puppy. Do you hear?” 

“Pm not deaf,” she informed him. “Shall 
we drive around and say hello to Mother— 
or shall I send a message to her?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, startled. 

“Why, as long as you feel as you do,” Jack 
explained, “I’d better go to the inn. 
would be the solution, don’t you think?” 

Evidently he didn’t. Anyway, he drove het 
home without another word. But to het 
mother he must have said much. 

“Oh, dear,” wailed her mother, “why do you 
irritate your father so?” 

“Because he irritates me so,” retorted Jack. 
“I’m free, white and twenty-two, and I refuse 
to be treated like a child.” 

Her mother looked ready to weep. But 
then she often did—and got over it. By way 
of diversion Jack turned to her trunk and drew 
out her sheepskin. She handed it to her mother. 

“T suppose you'll insist on having 
framed,” she said. “But if you must, hang it 
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in your room—or I’li scream!” To whic 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


You sweep the air with ONE Dial 


mou NEED only one hand to 
operate an Atwater Kent ONE 
Dial Receiver—and you don’t 
have to be expert with that. 
You don’t even have to see 
_ what you’ re doing. Sit in the dark, 
if you like. Turn One Dial—and 
fill your home instantly with the 
‘music that comes without effort. 
Give the One Dial a slow half- 
.turn and hear, in quick succes- 
_sion,every program within range. 
Listen to a bit of each. Choose 
your own kind of entertainment. 
Or, if you know in advance 
“what you want, turn right to it 
—with a flick of the wrist. 
You don’t fumble—don’t 
grope—don’t delay. You don’t 


4 


¢f 


~ 
Y%, \ ’ 
, y, 


One Dial Model 35 ilustrated, less tubes and bat- 
Meries, but with battery cable attached $70.00. 





‘Model 32, the extra powerful 
*seven-tube ONE Dial receiver, 


Erinindiweretuns  ACOW—in more than a million homes 


cable attached; $140.00: 


as 


h er 


as a searchlight 
seveeps the sky 


turn a dial and then fuss with 
some secondary tuning device. 
An Atwater Kent One Dial Re- 
ceiver has no secondary devices 
because it needs none. It has no 
complications. It’s a true One Dial. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
people who were waiting for 
Radio of natural tone and down- 
right reliability, combined with 
the utmost ease of operation and 
swift and sure selection of desired 






sa Be 
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stations, found it in an Atwater 
Kent Receiver with One Dial. 

And not the least of their sat- 
isfaction comes from the surpris- 
ingly modest price. You can pay 
more for Radio—without getting 
as much. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars 
of opera and concert, Radio’s finest program. Hear 
it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wear .... New York wrt... . Philadelphia 


wey .... Schenectady err Chicago 
WERGS ss sh 6% Boston ee Buffalo 
wre .... Washington woc ,. . Davenport 
wsar .... Cincinnati Wasa, ares St. Louis 
wtam .... Cleveland War s,s 3 oa Detroit 
ne Atlanta ee ee Memphis 
| Nashville weco . . Mols.-St. Paul 
weaE ... Pittsburgh was... . Louisville 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 

Prices slightly higher from Rockies west and in Canada 

Atwater Kent Manuracrurinc Co. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 

4750 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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es, Model H Speaker, dark brown crystalline finish, 


$21.00. Other Speakers $16.00 to $23.00. 





Model 30, six-tube ONB 
Dial receiver, less tubes 
and batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $35.00. 
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The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 
people met in town hall, 
store or at the village 
post-office, to talk over 
matters of importance to the 
community. Then came the tele- 
phone to enable men to discuss 
matters with one another with- 
out leaving their homes. 

With the growing use of the 
telephone, new difficulties arose 
and improvements had to be 
sought. Many of the improve- 
ments concerned the physical 
telephone plant. Many of them 
had to do with the means of 
using the apparatus to speed the 
connection and enable people to 
talk more easily. 

This need for improvement is 
continuous and, more than ever, 
is a problem today. Speed and 





accuracy in completing 
seventy million calls daily 
dependsupon theefficiency 
of Bell System employees 
and equipment as well as upon 
the co-operation of persons call- 
ing and those called and numer- 
ous private operators. 

It is not enough that the aver- 
age connection is made in a frac- 
tion of a minute or that the num- 
ber of errors has been reduced to 
a very small percentage. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its as- 
sociated Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories have practically for their 
sole task the making of the tele- 
phone more serviceable and more 
satisfactory—as a means of con- 
versing with anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 
















Keep Your Voice Clears 
-your throat 8 mouth /” —Sy 
moist and healthy 47? > 


A clear, sweet, mellow 
voice is a priceless asset. 
No need to have husky, 
harsh, irritated throat and 
raspy voice. Use Thayers 
Slippery Elm Lozenges. 


They’re Baked 


OLD FASHIONED 


SLIPPERY ELM LOZENGES 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet: entitled 

“ Eating for Health and meng has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physicai welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to kee 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent er. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


suite S-228 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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added, “How is Bud Winslow coming along 
with his washing- machines?” 

“Oh, Jack!” fluttered her mother. ‘“Every- 
body says he’s perfectly terrible. He doesn’t 
even ask permission. He just drives vp, puts 
a machine into the house and does the washing, 
and then absolutely refuses to take it out, 
It costs more than a hundred dollars, too!” 

Jack glanced up to glimpse in her mother’s 
face more than the latter realized. In Fare- 
ham, Henry Curtis was accounted well fixed, 
But Jack’s mother had never dared suggest 
hiring a servant. She did the housework and 
even the washing, as the wife of a Curtis 
always had. 

“T wish he’d put one in this house,” com- 
mented Jack grimly. 

“Jack! Why, your father—why, I think 
he’d shoot him if he tried. He’s saying terrible 
things about your father. Or at least about the 
way the town is run. I—shh—there’s your 
father now!” 

The same old warning, familiar to Jack ever 
since childhood. She resented it now, as she 
had then. But she did not press the point. 
She had a feeling she’d hear soon enough 
what Bud Winslow was doing and saying. 

And she did. From that young man himself, 
that same night. 

Fareham had both a country club and a 
yacht club now, adjuncts to the summer 
colony that had mushroomed so amazingly 
within the last decade, and each held a dance 
on alternating Saturday nights. This Satur- 
day night it was at the vacht club and to it, 
powdering her-nose, Jack went. 

There—as she must have suspected—Bud 
Winslow was visible among the stags, from 
whom presently he detached himself to cut 
in on her. She was ready for him. 

“TJ hear you’ve been saying awful things 
about my father,’ she greeted him coolly. 

“In politics, unfortunately, one must,” he 
retorted, as coolly. “I trust it will not affect 
the pleasant relations I have always had 
with him hitherto.” 

“T imagine it won’t,” she commented. “He 
has already’ warned me that——’ She 
stopped short. 

“Fine!” he applauded. “Just what was 
needed at this stage of the game—a little 
parental opposition.” 


Jack surveyed him impersonally. ‘You do 
travel fast, don’t you?” 
“T try to, always,” he admitted. “But I 


feel handicapped at the moment by a certain 
something in youreye. I almost wonder if you 
quite approve of me.” 

“Oh, don’t wonder!” suggested Jack. 

“Cryptic!” he murmured. “But I think 
I get your meaning. If it is because I may 
seem to have traduced your father, let’s get 
that straight. You see, I’m combining politics 
and selling washing-machines——” 

“Selling washing-machines? I should say 
breaking and entering would come nearer 
describing your methods.” 

He grinned. “I suppose my methods may 
seem raw. But don’t the ends justify the 
means? I strive to lighten the labors of the 
ladies, God bless them, and give them time to 
take an intelligent interest in town affairs. 
And at the same time I explain how increased 
valuation lowers taxes and how, when I get 
to be selectman, the lowered tax rates will not 


| only permit the purchase of many necessities, 


such as my peerless washing-machine, but 
even luxuries.” 

“What do you know about taxes?” 

“What indeed!” he mourned. ‘Here I am 
commanded to pay thirty-three dollars a 
thousand valuation. Four dollars increase 
over last year.” 

“Qh—so you’re going into politics to reduce 
your taxes?” 

“Everybody’s taxes. Of course your father 
will say I’m a crazy young idiot——”  __ 

“Qh, no, indeed!” she informed him. 
“Father’s vocabulary is much larger and more 
picturesque than that.” 

“And that it can’t be done,” he went on 
amiably. “But just the same I have the 
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Start them 
on whole wheat 
Py during the first year 


—Eminent child specialists 


Growing children need the hearty 


unrobbed nourishment of Wheatena 








Recipe for infants— 
Pour half a cup of Wheatena into four 
cups actively boiling water. Cook 
three minutes over flame, then place 
in double boiler and cook slowly for 
two hours. Strain and serve 
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[ wh:at nourishment of Wheatena. 
when you serve Wheatena for breakfast. 
love its de'icious flavor and welcome it eagerly day 
after day. 


and blue package. 
at breakfast tomorrow. 


Doctors recommend Wheatena among the first solid 


: foods for infants, because it contains in an easily 
digestible, most delicious form, whole wheat nutri- 
ments so essential to growth and health. 


Health authorities advise hot whole wheat as a 


definite pare of the child’s daily diet because it con- 
tains va 


uable mineral salts, vitamins and the other 
ital nutriments nature provides in golden wheat. 

Give your child the benefit of the unrobbed, whole 
No more coaxing— 
Children 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its delicious best— 


chock full of nature’s health-building nutriments: 
Protein for strength; Carbohydrates for energy; Min- 
eral Salts for bone and tissue; Vitamins B and E for 
growth and protection, and Bran for safe regulation. 


Ask your grocer today for Wheatena, in the yellow 
Treat every member of your family 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


Cutout and mail this coupon to The W heatena Company, Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, N.J., for free sample package of Wheatena and recipe book. 
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feeling that a good many voters will give me a 
chance to try it . .. Won’t you smile, 
please?” 

“What for?” demanded Jack. 

“For the persistent young gentleman who 
is determined to claim you as his prize,” he 
explained. 

He surrendered her. And disappeared. He 
was not at the dance at the country club the 
next week or at either of the two that followed. 
Apparently he had decided not to force him- 
self on her again. Which, she weuld have said, 
was wise, for she had decided to put him 
definitely in his place if he should. 

But as July slipped through the calendar, 
edging toward August, a horrid suspicion smote 
her. Supposing he had really decided not to 
give her the chance to. 

Men were funny that way, as Jack could 


| have told you. They might rush you like mad 


for a week, a month, or even longer, and then 


| suddenly drop from sight. She didn’t care a 


snap of her pretty fingers about Bud Winslow, 
of course, but if he thought he could pick her up 
and drop her likethat she’d—— 

“Oh!” she said, as he cut in at the first of 
the August dances. ‘So you still condescend 
to such frivclities as this?” 

Which, of course, was not what she had 
intended to say at all. But he had taken 
her by surprise, as he always did—darn him. 

“I only dropped in for a moment—to see 
you,” he told her candidly. To which he added: 
“We'll be cut in on every few minutes if we stay 
here—what do you say we duck?” 

Now that, surely, was the moment to put 
him in his place. Instead: 

‘Where to?” she asked uncertainly. 

“Anywhere—as long as I can have you to 
myself for a moment,”’ he answered. 

Jack felt an unpremeditated little thrill. 

The night was very dark and very still. 
The stars burned brilliantly overhead, the 
eternal song of the sea was but a lullaby. 
As they walked along the beach, in unbroken 
yet vibrant silence, they had a sense of com- 
plete isolaticn. 

Presently he stopped short. Her eyes lifted 
to his as he placed his hand on her arm. 

“Jack!” he half murmured, half implored. 

Just that. Yet for a second Jack, who had 
awaited the chance to put him in ais place, was 
all but in his arms instead. The next in- 
stant she had swung back. “I don’t pet!” 
she mocked, though her heart beat like mad. 

He removed his hand from her arm in- 
stantly. ‘My error,’’ he said, and reached 
for a cigaret case. ‘“Smoke?” 

“Much obliged,” said Jack, who customarily 
didn’t. 

And—well, they sat on the beach and smoked 
until Jack’s cigaret set her coughing. She 


flipped it away and announced that she was- 


going back to the dance. 

They went. And there she was very gay. 
It was a pity, in fact, that he didn’t linger to 
see how gay she was. 

“He won’t try that again,” she assured 
herself, again and again. 

Nor did he, Through the rest of August 
ske never saw him save at a distance. 

It may have been that he occasionally at- 
tended the dances. Jack did not know. She 
no longer went herself. With that Bud had 
nothing to do. At least not directly. Al 
though perhaps, indirectly-—— 


The point was that the dances were summer © 
colony affairs primarily, and between the 
summer colony and the town authorities— ~~ 


as very much represented by her father— 
a long-smoldering feud had suddenly flamed. 

As late as that August when Europe plunged 
into war Fareham had been a sleepy old town, 
dreaming of the glories of its elder days when 
ships put out from there to sea. One might 
have believed then that it would dream on 
forever. Land valves were low, but so were 
town expenses and taxes. 

Then, suddenly, great stretches of its shore 
front that could have been bought for a few 
hundreds began to be sold for summer cot- 


tages. Prices went up and up, until small lots ~ 
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The crude picture at the 
left Mr. Shirley drew before 
taking the Federal Course. 
The picture above is one he 
made recently. It has a 
commercial value of $50. 
Note the improvement. 
Read Mr. Shirley's inter- 
esting letter below. 


From Drudgery to 
$3800 r YEAR 
Jor - DRAWING 


Just a few years ago Lloyd Shirley had a 
small-pay clerical job with no future. It 
was drudgery. He liked to draw, but could 
not quit and go to art school. One day his 
wife read a Federal School ad, and sent for 
“Your Future,’ telling about the Federal 
Course. 

Mr. Shirley enrolled, studying evenings. 
In just a few months he accepted a position 
as artist for a paper company, at a better 
salary. He’s been climbing steadily since— 
read his letter: 

“T feel as though my old days of 
drudgery were a bad dream. Now I 
am earning $3800.00 a year and I 
have just started. This commercial 
drawing is work I love to do. If it 
had not been for the opportunity of 
studying art in. my spare time, and 
the kindly interest of the Federal 
faculty, I would never have gotten 
out of the rut I wasin. The practical, 
thorough, short course I took - with 
the Federal School made my success 
possible.”’ 


Send for ‘‘ Your Future” 


Mr. Shirley is typical of hundreds of Federal Stu- 
dents who have gotten out of the rut, doubled and 
tripled their incomes in a short time. 

If you like to draw and have a little 

ambition, send 6 cents in stamps 
for “Your Future” and find 
out what amazing progress you 
can make with the right art 
Use the coupon now. 
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223 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis,” Minn. 


Please send “YOUR FUTURE,” for which I en- 
close 6 cents in stamps. 
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brought thousands. The summer colony grew 
until it represented more than half of the town 
valuation. ‘Among the summer residents were 
to be found Fareham’s heaviest taxpayers. Yet 
in town government they had no say. What 
they did have was an organization known as the 
Fareham Fireside Improvement Association 
which made their wants known—frequently 
and not always diplomatically. 

“They seem to think this town is run just 
for their benefit!” was the way Jack’s father 
referred to these demands, again and again. 

And that, in the main, was the attitude of 
the all-the-year-round inhabitants and voters. 
To a student of economics the summer colony 
might seem a desirable and profitable develop- 
ment, but to Fareham it was an irritating 
excrescence. 

Farehamites, led by Jack’s father, took a 
grim pleasure in seeing that no more than an 
irreducible minimum of the revenue raised 
by taxes was expended on improvements in the 
purely summer section of the town. 

Inland from Fareham were several great fac- 
tory cities. Between them and Fareham there 
had never been any direct connection by rail. 
And thirty miles in the early days of the cen- 
tury was a day’s journey, if you had a horse. 
Then had come the automobile. Thirty miles? 
An hour’s drive. Let’s go. 

The call of the sea is eternal; when and where 
a man can answer it he will. In the modern 
fashion, that is—a picnic on the beach being 
preferable to a picnic in somebody’s wood-lot. 

Fareham had a stretch of beach that ap- 

aled to these visitors. They came in ever- 
increasing numbers until, of a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon, hundreds of machines were 
parked there. With curtains drawn, they 
formed portable bath-houses in which entire 
families changed to bathing suits. They 
brought lunches in bags and boxes, cheerfully 
abandoned wherever they happened to fall. 

No longer could Fareham’s summer colony 
claim ignorance of how the other half lived, 
ate or even made love. Evidence was before 
their eyes. 

In August, 1923, the Fareham Improvement 
Association after a very indignant meeting 
had demanded protection from such conditions. 
They claimed that no sanitary arrangements 
were available to handle the horde—not that 
the horde minded—that there was no adequate 
police protection from its encroachments on 
private property and that, finally, it was hurt- 
ing property values. 

They asked that parking be forbidden. The 
selectmen—meaning Jack’s father—had con- 
sidered the matter and acquiesced. 

This had brought respite. But this year, 
toward the tag-end of August, the parking 
ban was lifted suddenly and without further 
explanation than Jack’s father, approached by 
a delegation, was prepared to give. 

“You people seem to think that nobody 
else has a right to enjoy fresh air and sea 
bathing,” Jack’s father told them. “You want 
to keep everybody but yourselves off the 
beach. But I’m telling you that as far as I’m 
concerned, people will not only be permitted to 
come here but urged to.” 

What he did not say was that a young 
whippersnapper, who was in his mind inex- 
tricably identified with the summer colony, 
was going about telling how the town should 
be run and that he, who had always run the 
town as he saw fit, was prepared to go out 
of his way to give evidence to anybody and 
everybody that he continued to do just that. 

The summer colony boiled, threatened suits 
in equity. But all that got them nothing. 
The invading horde returned in greater pro- 
portions than ever. 

In other years the feud between her father 
and-the summer colony had touched Jack but 
lightly. Now its increased bitterness obviously 
included her. Which was the reason why she 
never went to the Saturday night dances 
now and why, when she went for a swim on 
the last Saturday in August, she avoided the 
yacht club float. 

Instead, she went to the beach. It teemed 
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with the people whom one is assured Gog 
must have loved, because he made so many 
of them. 

As she stood among the breakers, a 





_pinch just below one knee caused her to wince, 


She thought for an instant she had been nipped 
by a crab. Then her startled eyes encom. 
passed a scra; youth with water-soaked 
countenance coming to the surface. 

“Hello, Cutie!” he greeted her. “Dow 
for the day? SoamI. Let’s get acquainted,” 

Jack gave him a withering glance. But he 
didn’t wither. As fresh as ever, he was about 
to proceed to ingratiate himself in his primitiye 
fashion when his mouth was stopped. Effec. 
tually. By the sea into which he was thrust 
head foremost. > 

“Fine for whatever ails you,” a serene 
voice informed him when he was permitted to 
rise for air. “But it is apt to prove fatal unle 
taken in moderate doses. I think you’ve h 
enough for now—you’d better go ashore.” 

The optimistic aspirant for Jack’s favors 
seemed to think so too. ae 

“Shall we swim out?” suggested Bud, 
turning to Jack. 

Jack disdained him. She simply swam out 
and so did he, easily matching her swiftest 
pace until she was forced to pause for breath, 

“How does it -happen,” she demanded, 
treading water, “that you choose to swim her 
—instead of among the elect?” 

“T saw you headed this way and decided 
to follow,’ he informed her serenely. “J felt 
that you might need a chaperon—or escort, 
masculine preferably.” 

“Oh, but I don’t—at all,’”’ she assured him. 

“Oh, but you did,” he corrected. “I don't 
want to seem prejudiced and I do strive to ke 
tactful, but there are moments when some 
of those whom your father has invited to enjoy 
Fareham’s beauties seem to interpret that 
invitation rather liberally. Would you have 
preferred the company of the young man! 
disposed of?” 

“To present company—yes,”’ retorted Jack, 
impolitely and insincerely. 

“A matter of taste,’ he commented equably. 
And added, “I suppose it would be useless 
to ask you to vote for me as selectman?” 

“You are certainly taking time by the fore- 
lock,” she jeered. “The election isn’t until 
March.” 

“Oh, there’s to be a special election next 
month,” he corrected. ‘To fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Edward Jones.” 

“What are you talking about?” gasped 
Jack. “Why, he was at the house just last night 
He has no more intention of resigning than— 
than Father has.” 

“He doesn’t know he’s going to resign yet— 
but he will before night,’ Bud explained. 

Jack simply stared. “One of us must be 
crazy!” she remarked finally. “Why, Ed Jones 
is Father’s right-hand man.” 

“Let us hope,” grinned Bud, “that your f 

n 
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father doesn’t know what his right hand has 
been up to. I’m sorry I can’t explain that— | 
yet . . . Are you going ashore? So soon? t 
Jack was. That being the case, so, evidently, 
was he. They emerged together from the 
breakers. A second later he caught her by 
the arm and pulled her back as a baseball a 
whizzed by her startled nose. 
“You have no right to play ball on the beach 


—you might hurt somebody,” Jack indignantly n 
assured the youth who plunged by to retrieve 
the missile. Cc 


“G’wan!” he retorted as he flung it back 
“Just because your old man has a cottagt 
here you think you own the beach, too!” 

And Bud Winslow was graceless enough to y 
grin. “A sample,” he commented, “of the 
long-sighted policy by which the Fareham 
town fathers seek to aid Fareham’s gro 
and so increase town valuation.” . 

Jack, apparently, was no more interested i 
that than in anything else he had said 
morning. Nevertheless, at dinner that noot 
she did ask her father if he had heard a 
that Ed Jones was-to resign. 

“Where did you hear that?” he snapped 
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Among other things, when 
young actors come to me for 
advice, I always say, ‘‘Take 
care of your voice, cultivate 
it — and watch your smok- 
ing.’’ Usually they eye the 
cigarette in my hand with 
some suspicion. And then, 
I offer them a Lucky Strike 
—a cigarette I smoke freely, 
and have yet to feel the 
slightest effect on my throat. 
I’ve been told that toasting 
does that for this cigarette. 
When I smoke ‘‘ Luckies’’ 
my throat is beautifully 


clear and unirritated. 
e 
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David Warfield’s Magic Voice 


How he keeps it in perfect condition 
—how he safeguards his throat 


AX one of the greatest actors of our day, David Warfield, 
whose charming, .ympathetic voice has brought him fame, 
protects his voice and gladly recommends his way to young 
actors—as in the statement above. He prefers Lucky Strikes 
for two reasons: greater enjoyment and throat protection. 


Lucky Strikes have become the favorites of men whose 
priceless voices thrill their audiences, as they have with the 
millions because, first, they afford greater enjoyment and second, 
they are certain not to irritate even the most sensitive throat. 


The world’s finest Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly 
aged, perfectly blended, give them their richer flavor. 


But in addition, a costly extra process — toasting for 45 
minutes—develops the hidden flavors of the choicest tobac- 
cos and at the same time removes all “bite” and harshness. 


Smoke Lucky Strikes. They give added pleasure— 
you'll like them. 


It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 
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“On the beach—this morning,” she replied 
evasively. ‘It was just a rumor, I suppose.” 

“Absolute nonsense,” he announced, with 
utter finality. “I guess that if Ed Jones had 
any such idea, I’d be the first to know of it.” 

But he was wrong. Twenty-four hours 
later all Fareham buzzed with the news that 
Ed Jones had not only resigned from the 
board, but had left town as well. And that 
was all that anybody knew apparently, even 
Jack’s father. He, as usual, said nothing. Just 
shut his mouth like a trap. But he did open 
it when it became apparent that many voters 
were determined to go through a special 
election to fill the vacancy. 

“Might as well get it over with,” he com- 
mented savagely. 

The special election was to be held the 
second Monday in September. Jack’s father 
had his candidate picked—Thomas Johnson. 
Jobnson was not the strongest man that could 
have been picked, but then Jack’s father 
saw no need of more than one strong man on 
the board. Besides, there would be no oppo- 
sition worth the name. 

Bud Winslow? Bah. 

“The only votes he’ll get,”’ Jack’s father said 
flatly, “will be from people who are always 
against whoever happens to be in power.” 

None of which was publicly submitted to 
the voters. Fareham had always taken its 
politics stolidly; such a thing as a public rally 
for a candidate for town office had never been 
held there in Jack’s memory. 

When, therefore, Bud announced that he 
would hold a series of open-air meetings, the 
effect was much the same as if he had an- 
nounced that he was about to don red tights 
in order to sell washing-machines. 

“Guess he must like the sound of his voice,” 
suggested one of the satellites of Jack’s father. 
“He'll think he’s talking to himself—who’s 
going to listen to what he gets off?” 

One of those who did was Jack. Just by 
chance, of course. She happened to be on 
Front Street on the night of his first meeting, 
on the outskirts of quite a number of people 
who also had the air cf being there just by 
chance. Yet the lithe, graceful young figure 
that stood on the seat of his machine, parked 
under the arc-light, focused their eyes and what 
he said held their ears. 

It was, in a way, an amazing political speech. 
Easy and assured and quite informal. He 
began by summing up the things that were 
being said about him by the opposition. 

“T don’t know whether any of you know it 
or not,” he went on, “but before my father 
went to France he made a will, leaving what 
capital he had left mostly tc my mother and 
our house here and the land around it to me. 
It was not to be sold until I graduated from 
Harvard. It was his idea then—I know be- 
cause he told me so—that it would increase 
in value, become a sizable inheritance. He left 
it in trust lest it be sold too soon.” 

All the habitual lightness so familiar to 
Jack dropped from his voice. 

“To many of you,” he was saying, “my dad 
must have seemed a visionary. But a good 
many of the visions he had did come true. 
He believed that automobiles would be made 
and marketed by the millions; that the time 
would come when almost every family would 
own one. And he believed that when that time 
came places like Fareham, then remote, 
would become easily accessible and that a 
tremendous rise in land values must follow.” 

The silence was absolute as he paused and 
smiled down on the faces upturned toward him. 

“In 1897,” he added abruptly, “my father 
paid twenty-eight thousand for our place. I 
think it will surprise many of you when I tell 
you that two years ago I had an offer of one 
hundred and fifty thousand for it.” 

It surprised Jack anyway, took her breath 
away. But a voice rose out of the throng: 

“Well, why didn’t you sell it?” it demanded. 

Bud smiled again, but soberly. “It was 
held in trust—I couldn’t,”’ he answered. 

“Why? You can sell it now, can’t you?” 
persisted the voice. 
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“Last week,” retorted Bud, “I asked the 
people who had made the original offer what 
they would give for the property now. What 
do you think they offered?” : 

“T’ll bite,” the other assured him jovially. 
“You’re going good—lI’ll believe anything. 
Half a million?” 

But he wasn’t prepared for Bud’s answer. 

“Fifty thousand,” replied Bud coolly, and 
his heckler was momentarily silenced. 

“The men that made the original offer,” 
Bud explained, answering the question in 
every mind, “make a specialty of developing 
large properties. As late as two years ago 
they believed that my place could be so de- 
veloped as to interest men who were in a 
position to spend twenty or thirty thousand 
on a summer home. Now—well, now they 
tell me that, because of conditions here, they 
can only see a cheap development in it.” 

“What’s the matter with Fareham?” de- 
manded the voice belligerently. 

“Ask any man who owns a summer cottage 
here,” suggested Bud. .“Or take a look at 
the beach any Saturday or Sunday afternoon— 
and draw your own conclusions. As matters 
stand, Fareham is overrun every week-end 
with transients who use its roads, who add to 
the cost of town operation, who add not a 
cent to town revenue and who definitely de- 
preciate town value.” 

“Yeah—that’s what you say!” 

“And what I am prepared to prove. Take 
my own place. It is assessed at forty thousand. 
The taxes this year amount to thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. One thing my father 
did not foresee. Hence the mortgage. 

“Yet that same place, properly protected 
and developed, has in the opinion of experts a 
potential revenue of many times that amount. 
Or did have before the town officials began 
to wring the neck of the goose that lays 
golden eggs for every taxpayer—made not only 
my property but Fareham as a whole what 
experienced real estate men now regard as 
a cheap proposition.” 

To Jack that seemed plain enough. Yet she 
wondered what he planned to do about it. 
The voice asked the question for her. 

“That’s for the voters to say,” retorted 
Bud. “But I can tell you one thing, my 
friends—and you can call-me selfish if you 
choose—-and that is that the men who offered 
me one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for my property two years ago have said they 
will renew that offer if they can be satisfied 
that Fareham is prepared to protect summer 
residents and their investments. You can con- 
strue that as you choose.” 

He swung down from his car, having finished. 
Jack, turning away, met her father’s infuriated 
gaze full upon her. He said nothing to her. 
But later that night, at home, they had it out. 

“As long as you live under my roof——” 
he began, but Jack cut him short. 

“T plan to leave it soon, anyway,” she in- 
formed him incisively. ‘Fare bores me 
stifi—I’m going to New York next month and 
get me a job.” 

His mouth shut like a trap. Jack let.it stay 
so. From then on he had nothing to say, 
at home, about Bud Winslow or the election. 

Yet there were moments when to Jack he 
seemed worried. Especially on the day of 
the election—a mild September day. The 
afternoon brought out the voters, with an 
unusual number of women marking their 
ballots. At five the polls closed and by 
half past five everybody knew the result. 

Jack’s father said not a word during supper 
that night. It was a silent-meal. 

The minute supper was over she slipped 
out of doors. “Before something busts!” 
she informed herself grimly. 

The night had September’s tang to it; 
Fareham’s short season had come to its close. 
Many of the summer places were closed. 

The stretch of sand that the open ocean 
lapped was her goal. She would have said she 
wanted to be alone, and yet something in her 
quickened as she realized that she was not to 
be.and. recognized who the intruder was. 





Nevertheless, her comment was character. 
istically cool and flippant. ‘Lo, the conquering 
hero comes!” she said. ‘But why here—and 
alone—in his moment of triumph?” 

The night was dark but she saw the familiar 
quirk of his lips as he answered. 

“T am not alone,” he reminded her. “Ag 
for the triumph part of it, let me assure you— 
as all successful candidates should—that I re. 
alize that it’s not myself but the principles | 
stood for that brought me this surpassj 
honor. And, thanking you one and all, I shal 
endeavor to merit the trust you have placed 
in me and to strive steadfastly to increase 
values and decrease taxes.” 

“T didn’t vote for you,” Jack assured him 
airily. And added, “What do you think you 
can do, anyway? You’re only one member 
of the board.” 

“And your father is all the rest,” he acqui- 
esced, but grinned the wider. ‘Well, I forced 
one man off the board and I have a hunch 
I can force another if he doesn’t behave.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked quickly. 

“Remember that Sunday we swam together? 
Well, the night before I went up to the old 
place around midnight. Just getting a breath 
of air. But the first thing I knew somebody 
rushed up and stuck a slip of paper into my 
hand: Mysterious as the devil—there one 
minute and ‘gone the next—the man, I mean, 
not the paper. I still had that and I thought: 
it might prove a clue. 

“Tt did. It was a check made out to Eddie® 
Jones—bad business, a check, they should: 
have used currency—for one thousand dollars, 
Rather a bit of luck, I thought—and so it 
proved. I showed it to Jones the next after- 
noon and suggested that he resign and get 
out of town. He did, although’—his 
quirked anew—“I couldn’t have actually 
pinned a rum-running charge on him.” 

“Rum-running?” echoed Jack. 

“Well, what do you think?” he asked. 
“Rum is run in——” 

“Tf you think that Father——” she began. 

“T don’t think anything of the kind. But 
I know that his other man Friday on the board 
was in it, too, because I sweat the story out 
of Jones. And while I hated to resort to 
what has the savor of blackmail, I think the 
end justified the means. So for once, Jack, 
your father is checkmated. I’m sorry it has 
to be your father.” 

He left it there. She gave him a swift 
glance and involuntarily her eyes fell. 

“How—how did vou happen to come out 
here tonight?” she heard Sevalt ask, urged 
by the need of saying something—anything. 

“T didn’t happen to come out,” he corrected 
calmly. “I saw you coming and followed ata 
discreet distance. I—Jack, I told you I had 
four ambitions. The first two I outli 
the third you’ve probably guessed. It was to 
restore the value of my property, if possible. 
But the fourth——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” she broke in, but her 
voice was neither cool nor flippant now. ind 
then, because her heart was Beating like mad, 
almost desperately she added, “I—I must go.” 

“You mustn’t!” he informed her, and im- 

tuously took extreme measures to prevent 
it. “You—Jack, you must have known that— 
that you were my fourth ambition. You 
can’t pretend that this is sudden, you know! 

And she couldn’t, although she did feel 
breathless. ‘“You—you certainly take a lot 
for granted!’ was the best she could manage— 
she who, had the heavens fallen, would have 
hoped to pick the stars from her hair and fitam 
epigram to the occasion. ain 

But it was not the stars but his lips that 
were in her hair. 

“Too much?” he suggested coolly. 

Yet in his voice was the note of notés, and. 
as he spoke his arm tightened about her. 
And as it tightened all the-loose ends of life 
seemed drawn together. She lifted her face 
as if to speak, but it was in her eyes that be 
read the answer to his question. — 4 

Her lips, as it happened, being immediately. 
reserved for other purposes. 
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all winter—her Sunday supper of hot biscuits and 


I" caused more excitement than anything they’d done 
Three layers, there were, 


home-made layer cake. 
with lots of icing. 

With the very first biscuit, the spokesman Jeaped to 
his feet. You’d have thought he was addressing the jury 
—he was so eloquent about its golden-brown lightness. 
And when he came to the cake he declared his talents 
failed him; for once he was positively speechless. 

The rest cheered with him, and  pjgce with pure Cream of 
laughed a great deal; and somehow 74/4". Contains noalumi 
cake and biscuits disappeared like the 
well-known mists before the sun. 

She herself was speechless with sur- 
prise. Just home-made cake and hot 
biscuits to cause all that commotion! 
She promised gaily to ask them often 
and make cake and biscuits every 
single time. 
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The Bacchante by Robert Hichens 


seen. But I say that Val Morris ought to have 
cut her throat rather than risk the reputation 
she made with us by playing in this stuff.” 

There was a sound of sincerity, of a sincerity 
almost passionate, in Campion’s voice which 
astonished Dale. 

“Tt’s Trever,” Campion continued, speaking 
now in a very low voice. ‘The dirty dog 
don’t care about her artistic reputation as long 
as he can get away with the shekels. He’s out 
to make a fortune through her, and she’s fool 
enough to let him do it. If she’d stayed with 
me I wouldn’t have put her into a show like 
this, not if I’d stood to make fifty thousand out 
of it. A play written in three weeks! I can see 
what’s coming. Constantine’s working up for 
what they call a ‘strong’ second act, and a 
third act that’ll be just a blaze of fireworks. 
Kylie Betts—you know him?” 

“Doesn’t he write for the Sunday Mes- 
senger?”’ 

“To be sure. Well, he told me just now that 
the third act—the last one—plays for close on 
three-quarters of an hour and except for a ser- 
vant who comes in for a minute, there’s no- 
body on the stage but Val Morris and Trever.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything.” 

Campion stared hard at Dale. “You’re a 
humbug, boy. But I'll say this for you— 
you’re loyal; and even to those who’ve treated 
you badly.” 

“T don’t see that anyone——” 

“There goes the bell!” 

After the second act Dale went to see Brian. 
He found the little boy in a state of great ex- 
citement, talking eagerly to the gray-haired 
woman who was with him, and whom, directly 
he saw her at close quarters, Dale recognized 
as the mother of Valentine. 

Brian welcomed him enthusiastically, but 
added, after an almost tumultuous greeting: 
“T asked Mummy if you was dead, but she told 
me you wasn’t. I thought you must be dead 

use you never came to see me any more 
after I’d called you Uncle.” 

Dale hastily tried to put things right, and 
then introduced himself to Mrs. Morris. He 
found her a quiet, ordinary sort of woman, with 
a touch of Irish charm; but entirely lacking in 
Valentine’s curious authority, vigor, and almost 
extravagant originality. She must once have 
been very pretty. Now there was a sad look in 
her eyes, and she conveyed to him the im- 
pression of a woman in process of fading away. 

There was no ostentation in her. She seemed 
sage of her daughter’s success, thankful for it, 

ut she did not give Dale the impression that 
she wished to be identified with it, or indeed 
with anything. Her devotion to Brian was 
obvious. She seemed delighted with the play. 

When..Dale left the box he promised Brian 

that he would very soon go to see him. The 
child’s eyes looked feverish with excitement. 
For the first time Dale realized that the life in 
Wilton Crescent, with such a mother as Valen- 
tine, must be unwholesome for a boy of Brian’s 
age, probably delicate, and obviously acutely 
sensitive and excitable. 
, “voor little chap!” Dale thought. ‘“Watch- 
ing his own father act and knowing only that 
he is watching a man whom he dislikes and has 
refused to call Uncle! There’s something to be 
said for the conventions after all!” 

Grant met him in the corridor. Then Cam- 
pion came up with two newspaper men. There 
was a general discussion of the play. The news- 
stg men said it was a “certain go.” Very 

ttle was said about the intrinsic merit of the 
play. Presently, seeing a small dark man with 
very bright eyes walking by, Dale detached 
himself from his group and joined him. 

Good evening, Mr. Tallant. Do you think 
the play’s a success?” 

“What sort of success?” 
ant people seem to think it’s safe for a 


“Why not? It glitters, like the nails of a 
Lip-stick has been lav- 


“shly applied to it. It is cleverly made up. 


It’s in the last new mode. The language 
is’ —he paused—“‘is up to date. Virtue is not 
unduly prominent in it. But, best of all, its 
vices are the vices which are most in fashion at 
the present moment. In short, this is a 
modish play. Why should we ask for more?” 

“And Miss Morris?” 

“Miss Morris very wisely has chosen the 
right mode for her acting. This sort of play 
requires sensational artificiality to make it go.” 
The bell sounded. ‘Now for the final display 
of fireworks!”’ he said. 

In the box Mrs. Campion was eagerly talking 
to a Jewish film magnate. She was enthusiastic 
about the play. In spite of her detestation of 
Valentine Morris, it had completely ‘carried 
her away,” as she explained. 

“And I must acknowledge,” she added, with 
an air of frank Christianity, “I must acknowl- 
edge that she acts marvelously.” 

“That’s as much as you know about it,” said 
Campion. 

And then the curtain went up. 

The last act seemed to be a sensational suc- 
cess. When it was over and Valentine and 
Trever were being called again and again, Cam- 
pion, who was standing up, muttered to Dale: 

“The thing’ll run for a year, barring 
accidents.” 

“T dare say,” said Dale. 

Campion laid a big hand on his shoulder. 
“New, tell the truth, boy! Do you want it to 

n 


Dale looked up and met Campion’s keen, 
knowing eyes. “No, I can’t. It’s too false.” 

“And she’s in it! My Lord!” 

“H’sh!” hissed Mrs. Campion. 
going to speak.” 

Dale looked, and saw Trever standing alone 
on the stage in front of the curtain, leaning a 
little forward, and looking manly and resolute. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a 
resonant voice, “I thank you. Miss Morris and 
I as joint managers here thank you from our 
hearts for the marvelous reception you have 
given us on our opening night. Our aim is, and 
always will be, to bear the banner of art-——” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said Campion. 

“H’sh-sh-sh!” hissed Mrs. Campion. 

“The banner of art bravely forward. We 
shall try to produce only worthy plays. We 
shall not be a purely business management. 
Our artistic aim will be a high one. I think I 
may venture to say that tonight we have pre- 
sented a play which represents life as it is, with- 
out fear or favor. You have consecrated our 
efforts with your generous applause. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you from my heart 
both on Miss Morris’s behalf and on my own. 
And now allow me——” 

He made a graceful movement towards the 
wings and came back leading by the hand a 
large, pale young man with sinister eyes. 
Applause loud and prolonged broke out again, 
and Constantine bowed. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” cried Mrs. Campion. 

Campion muttered an oath and opened the 

x door. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dale,” said Mrs. Campion, 
as Dale helped her to slide into her ermine 
wrap. “Bravo! Bravo! You’re always so 
attentive. Well, I must say it’s been a great 
evening. I have a lot to forgive Miss Morris 
for, but she cam act. Come along! We’re all 
going behind.” She hurried out of the box. 

Campion was waiting outside. ‘Come on, 
Dale!” he said. “Come on and tell lies!” 

“No, I can’t.” 

‘Well, we must. She gave us the box.” 

“Then I’ll say good night and be off.” 

Grant took him by the arm. ‘“There’ll be a 
crowd in her rvom. You needn’t say much.” 

“Sorry, Grant! Sorry! But I can’t!” 

Dale found a taxicab and drove home. 

He was in a condition of painful excitement. 

In his little house silence reigned. He went 
into the library, turned on a light and sat down. 

He felt miserable, desperately miserable. 
What a prostitution he had been witness of that 


“Trever’s 
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evening! He felt inclined, like some knight 
errant, to rush to the rescue of the woman he 
loved. But she didn’t want to be rescued. 
That was the awful truth. And she had tri- 
umphed in her sin. 

It was a minor tragedy of art, but to Dale at 
that moment it seemed to be a world tragedy. 
And he sat there in the silence brooding over it 
till after midnight had sounded. 

At half past twelve his telephone rang. He 
knew at once that Valentine was trying to 
communicate with him. And when he got to 
the telephone he heard her voice. It said: 

“Ts that you, Martin?” 

Ves.” 

“Please come to see me, now, at once.” 

That was all. After that she rang off. Dale 
got his coat and hat and went out to seek a 
taxicab. 


Dale found a taxicab, and in a few minutes 
was ringing the front door-bell at Valentine’s 
house in Wilton Crescent. After a moment of 
waiting the door was opened, not by a servant 
but by Valentine, in an evening gown. 

“Thank you, Martin,” she said. “I knew 
you would come if you were at home.” 

He stepped in and she shut the door. Then 
he took her hand. He didn’t know it, but his 
hand was trembling. 

“Valentine! It’s such a long time!” 

““Yes—a long time.” 

Her hand closed and unclosed on his. She 
was very pale. Her nut-brown eyes looked 
terribly alive. 

“There’s nobody here. Come into my room. 
Leave your coat and hat.” 

Her. hand was still closing and unclosing on 
his. He waited. She let it go. Then he took 
off his hat and coat and followed her into the 
long down-stairs room. 

“There are your flowers!” she said. “T left 
all the rest at the theater.” 

“Why did you bring away mine?” 

“Because you gave me my chance and you 
care forme. You didn’t come to congratulate 
me tonight. And I know why. You didn’t 
come, you couldn’t, just because you care for 
me.” Dale didn’t say anything. “Come and 
sit down, Martin.” 

She sat down on a sofa. He sat beside her. 

“Have you ever felt ashamed, Martin, 
ashamed of yourself? It’s a most terrible 
feeling. I’m ashamed of myself tonight. - I’ve 
done a horrible thing. I’ve gone down. into 
prostitution, and I’m going to make money, 
quantities of money, out of it. Martin, I’ve 
got lots of debts. All those debts I shall be 
able to pay, because I’ve consented to prostitu- 
tion. I have sold myself for money!” 

“T don’t believe that. I believe you have 
done all this because you are governed by a 
power which, I suppose, you think of as love.” 

“Tsn’t it love?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt isn’t blind love. It’s terribly clear- 
sighted. It sees what is. And yet I am held. 
I can’t get away. How can such a thing be?” 

“Don’t be angry. I suppose it’s the flesh.” 

She frowned. Then she said: 

“T think I am one of those unfortunate 
people who can’t live reasonably, apportioning 
their lives. I believe I could be absolutely 
austere, Martin. I believe I could be a nun. 
But I can’t live reasonably in the world—the 
world as I know it. I could love God in seclu- 
sion, but not in the world. And in the world I 
have no caution. And I do dreadful things. 
But what is so terrible is this, Martin: I know 
they are dreadful. Tonight I was crucified be- 
cause I knew that I was prostituting my art. 

“Mark didn’t know that. He honestly 
thinks Constantine’s play is splendid. He calls 
it great. He really believes it is great, much 
greater than your play was at the Central. I 
refused to act in it at first—and then I gave in. 
That’s my terrible fault, Martin—I give in. 
And I give in always to the wrong people. 
Tonight we were supping with Carrie Geean at 
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the Ritz. But I came away. I simply couldn’t 
bear it. Isaid I was ill. I looked ill. I felt ill. 
To act in a play like that makes me feel ill. 
I wanted to be with you, all alone with you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you understand me.” 

“T don’t think I really do.” 

“Yes, you and Father Bexland understand 
me. Some day I believe I shall give it all up. 
A moment will come when I shall see too 
clearly, like a woman looking through a mi- 
croscope at Hell. And then I shall give it all 
up.”’ She got up. “I shan’t sleep tonight,” she 
said 


“What does Miss Geean think?” 

“Carrie? She’s pleased.” 

“But she said she hated the screech in art.” 

“And tonight it was nothing but a screech! 
Yes, I know. And she does hate it with her 
subtle part. But, Martin, she is backing us. 
When she goes into a thing she means to make 
money.” 

“So long as she can make money out of you, 
she is satisfied! And so long as Trever can 


make money out of you, he is satisfied. And. 


you'll be able to pay your debts. What more 
do you want? It seems to me an ideal com- 
bination.” Dale suddenly let loose a fury of 
disgust in those words, in the way he uttered 
them. He got up, too. He couldn’t sit still. 
His body felt dreadfully restless. ‘“D’you 
know what I wrote in my diary about you and 
myself?” he said. 

She fixed her painfully alert eyes on him. 
“When? What did you write?” 

“Tt was after our great success. I wrote that 
we might be victims of success. And what are 
you now? Just that. You’re a victim of your 
own success. People are fastening upon you 
because of that. And you are allowing them to 
pull you out of your true path. And you are 
struggling after money. Well, anyhow I’m not 
in it, thank heaven! You said once that to 
have success by itself, not muddled up with 
clawing males, would be classic. Well, you can 
be sure of one thing. I shall never be one of 
those clawing males after tonight. Trever, 
Caliban——” 

But she stopped him there. “Why do you 
speak of Caliban?” 

“T don’t know. I just happened to think of 
him.” 

“You came with him tonight.” 

“Ves,” 

“T gave him the box. I—I had a feeling 
that perhaps I ought to make amends to him.” 

“He hated the play.” 

She looked startled. “I always knew there 
was something in Caliban that could éell.” 

“He said to me tonight that you ought to 
have cut your throat rather than have risked 
your reputation in such a play.” 

Her flush deepened. ‘Caliban said that?” 

“He said, too, that if you had stayed with 
him he wouldn’t have put you into a play like 
Constantine’s even if he had stood to make 
fifty thousand pounds out of it.” 

“And—do you believe that?” 

Dale hesitated, searching himself for the 
truth. Then he said, “Yes, I do believe it. 
You’re right about Campion. He’s a brute, 
and yet there is something in him that can 
understand the real thing and even feel its 
truth and its beauty, and respect them.” 

“Why isn’t he going to produce your play, 
Martin?” 

“Because I refused to have Maud Eden in 
the part I had written for you.” 

a woe mean—did he want her to play in 
it?” 

“He came all the way out to Switzerland to 
tell me he wanted her to play in it.” 

“Then he did want her to play in it?” 

“T don’t know. But—I don’t believe he did.” 

She laid a hand on his arm. ‘What is it, 
Martin? What are you thinking?” 

“Y’m thinking what strange and terrible in- 
tentions men and women often have, intentions 
that lie in them sometimes for years like 
snakes in their winter quarters.” 

She stared at him intently. But she didn’t 
ask him to explain. Then she said, ““You must 


produce your play. You must find someone to 
play my part.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“Yes, you could. Go and look for someone, 
You had to look for someone before you found 
me. You will find the right woman.” 

“No. I should never find her.” 

“You mustn’t waste the play. It’s a star 
play, but—oh, compared with the one we 
pers tonight it’s a masterpiece of sincerity and 
truth.” 

“Did you know that Miss Geean tried to 
bribe Campion to part with it?” 

She looked startled and her hand dropped 
from his arm. “No. She never told me.” 

“Well, she did.” 

“Of course I wanted it terribly. But I 
would never have done anything underhand. I 
would have gone to you. But you ran away.” 

“There was no reason for me to stay in 
England just then.” 

“Father Bexland likes you.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

There was a long silence between them. 

“Are you tired, Martin? Do you want to go 
home?” 

“No, Valentine.” 

“Then stay with me. Light a cigar. Let us 
sit down and talk. I couldn’t sleep. And I 
can always talk to you. You are so under- 
standing. And there’s something so real, so 
true in you.” 

“And if I were false, perhaps I could entice 
you to love me!” he thought. But he only said, 
“T’ve been starving for you for a long time.” 

He stayed with her till four o’clock in the 
morning. 

It was wonderful to be her friend again. 
But it was terrible to be only her friend. 


In spite of his reconciliation with Valentine, 
sealed by those hours of talk in the dead of 
night, Dale went to America to see his play 
launched in New York. Not ambition led him 
across the Atlantic but the very human desire 
not to suffer too much. In London there would 
be too much leisure for the sad man he was just 


en. 

And in spite of what Valentine had said to 
him, of her curiously—wasn’t it?—urgent 
request to him to produce his play without her 
in the cast, to undertake another search fora 
new actress, he couldn’t bring himself to obey 


her. 

Why had she been so urgent? There had 
been a sincerity almost of fear in her voice when 
she had said, ‘““You must produce your play. 
You must find someone else to play my part.” 
She hadn’t been acting then. She had meant 
him to take her at her word. But he couldn’t 
do it then, although a subtlety in him, some- 
thing horribly knowing, had joined a silent 
voice to hers, had said within him, “Do it! 
Do it!” And so he had gone to America. 

Over there he had a new and great success. 
The management which had acquired his play 
had found a brilliant and sincere young actress 
for the part played in London by Valentine. 
Dale was a new man. The critics treated him 
well. Best of all, the public poured into the 
box-office. Money talked volubly. Dale had 
the odd feeling that money-making was the 
easiest thing in the world. It was apparently 
his fate to become rich. 

People were very kind to him. He found a 
great deal of sincere good will to which his sin- 
cerity replied. He made some real friends. 
And many of the managers were “after him.” 

One night very late at the Lambs’ Club over 
a supper-table, the clever manager who was 
running his present “show’’ tackled him serl- 
ously about the new play. Was it “free” for 
America? 

Dale acknowledged that it was free. 

“Then let me have it!” said the manager. 
“T'll take it on trust. I'll give you a contract 
without reading it. Would it do for Yvette? 

Yvette Lorillard was the name of the actress 
who had made a success in Dale’s running play. 

“It might,” said Dale, who couldn’t he 
being sincere, though he felt that sincerity 
might be dangerous at that moment. 
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| thing: about it. 


|. luncheon at Ciro’s with Campion. 


“That’s fine! Maude Adams made her fame 
in\Barrie-plavs. Yvette’s going to do the same 
. in yours: = 'Fhisis-great. ‘Now let’s hear some- 
Now see here——” 

But Dale stopped-him. He remembered a 
These 
managers, on both sides of the Atlantic, were 
devilish cute, but he wasn’t to be “had” a 
second time. He was going to do what he 


| wanted to do about this unacted play of his. 
| But—what did he want to do? 


He had said hastily over the supper-taole, 


| “Oh, but I haven’t decided yet what I mean to 
| do with my new play!” 





And immediately an urge, strangely similar 
to the urge he had had in Londen and had re- 
sisted, rose in him, and the silent voice said 
within him, “Let this man have the play! Let 
Miss Lorillard act in it!” 

“You’re a funny chap!”’ said George Wade, 
the manager. 

“Why? In what way?” asked Dale quickly. 

“Why? What d’you want to shy off from 
your chances for?” 

“T—I don’t want to be rushed.” 

“J know what I’m going to do. I’m going 
to set Yvette on to you. That kid always gets 
what she wants.” 

He was as good as his word. A few days later 
Miss Lorillard tackled Dale in her flat on 
Riverside Drive, to which she had begged him 
over the telephone to come. 

Miss Lorillard—she had recently secured a 
divorce from her second husband, Pierre 
Walters, the famous polo player—received 
Dale in a luxurious room, which contained, 
among many other remarkable features, an 
aviary of variously colored singing birds, who 
were loudly rejoicing in their captivity. On 
the stage, besides being an accomplished 
actress, she had the merit of being sincere in her 
art. Off the stage she had hitherto always 
seemed to Dale chiefly remarkable for her 
audacious aplomb. She had large, brilliant 
violet eyes, and was inclined to stare at those 
she was’ with. Her manner was exuberantly 
genial. 

When Dale came in she gave him both her 
h and her large eyes sparkled, as if-with 
joyful affection. She had a sort of turban of 
dim rose-colored stuff bound closely round her 
head, which made her eyes look even more re- 
markable, more concentrated and commanding 
than usual. Her hands were full of will. 

“Look at my birds!” she said, in her genial 
voice. ‘“Aren’t they beauties? I’ve been 
collecting theni for months. Each one different 


in hue, and eacteone a singer who’d do credit to 
the Metropolitan. They’re full of joy.’ 
“Yes? But their jdy sounds feVérish to me.’ 


“You’re a cynic, Mr. Dale. You find uz 
naive over here. But I think it’s fine to be 
naive.” 

She bent her head with the rose-colored tur- 
ban and laughed. She had a way of bending 
her head, and when she did that she always 


looked down. Then suddenly she looked ght x 


up into. your eyes. 

“T don’t believe you-are ‘naive,’ he ‘ai 

“Yes, lam. I respond to every little thing 
that comes along. And I can be surprised 
easily. Are you going to surprise me today?” 

“That depends on what you expect of me.” 

She sat down on a.deep couch near the aviary 
and looked up into his eyes. “Do you admire 
my talent?” she said. 

“Yes; very much.” 

“Are you satisfied with my performance in 
your play?” 

“T think your performance is remarkable.” 

“But?” she added. 

“T don’t understand. But—what?”’ 

“Georgie Wade has told me. Sit down, do! 
When you look down on me you dominate me. 
And I don’t want you to dominate me. I 
want to dominate you.’ 

Dale couldn’t help smiling at her monstrous 
plain-speaking. ‘“There!”’ He sat down. ‘Now 
you can dominate me!” 

“Perhaps.” She gazed at him. “No, I 
don’t believe I can. I think you’re in love 
with someone in England.” 
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Dale wondered whether he reddened at this 
quite unexpected thrust. “Make me forget 
her!” he said, forcing himself to smile. 

“Tf Lcan, ‘theri you'll let your new play go’ 
to Georgie and I shall appear in it.” 

“‘You’ve never read this new play of mine.?* 

“Give it me right now and I'll read it béfote- 
I tuck in tonight.” 

“T haven’t brought it with me.” 

“You don’t ‘tell me you’ve come out 
here——” 

“But I do!” 

The violet eyes, very wide open, were star- 
ing at him. “Anyone’d think you want to 
keep that darned play in a drawer!”’ she said, 

“Perhaps I do—for a time.” 

“You’ve promised it to some woman.” 

“No.”’ 

“The Central Theater people have got it for 
England. Of course I know that. They think 
a lot of it.” 

PPro: on earth d’you know what they thinks 
of it?” 

“Well, boy, there’s a cable service between 
here and the old country. I’m not so naive in 
business as I am in ordinary life. See here!” 

She got up with a swift, vital movement, 
went to a large inlaid writing- -table, opened a 
drawer, took out a paper, came back. 

“There you are!” she said, stretching her 
arm to him. 

Dale took the paper. It was a cablegram 
addressed to her from London: “I think play 
a stunner just suit you—Campion.” 

“You know Campion?” 

“Fy do. 

Dale read the cablegram again and gave it, 
back to her. 

“You see, Campion wants me to have ity 
Apart from England, of course.’ "ORY 

“Tt seems so.” Dale looked up at her. Ta. 
his very dark eyes was a question. And the: 
question was ‘““Why?” 

She had said she could travel the world wit 5 
this play of his. Did he want her to travel 
world? No. And Campion? Perhaps’ ‘he, 
didn’t want her to travel the world either, 
Dale saw his play as a rope, a thin rope of a 
holding. a woman in London, drawing; 
gradually back to a theater she had abandon 

But Campion didn’t’ want this woman to 
wander over. the world.’ This cable fitted | 
with certain other happenings. Yes. 2.4% 

“Even when I’m standing up and vite 
sitting down I don’t seem.to dominate*you, 
somehow,” said Miss * Lorillard -plaintively. 
“Seems to me you’re 'a-.regular hard-shell-- Are 
you going to stand out against Campion?” ~ 

She had stated *Dale’s problem baldly, 
bleakly, in a sentence. He was startled for a 
moment, as @ man may be startled by the 
occult knowledge of a clairvoyant. . 

“What’s the matter, you fanny man?” She 
put a hand on his. “ ‘Going to let anie’ ‘do the 
play over here?” 

An impulse to be truthful came to Dale: 4 
don’ t know.” = 

yhow, you aren’t sure you won’t?”? 
o—not quite sure.’ 

“Going to cable to ask her leave?” 

Dale shook his head. “If I cable to anyon 
it will be to myself.” 

“Now what do you signify ey that, you 
mystery boy?” ~~ 

‘Haven’ t you ever cabled to yourself, waited 
for the answer and got it?” 

“I believe I did, Soir I decided whether I'd 
marry Pierre:..But I got the wrong answer. 
Maybe you will.” , 

“That’s possible,” he said. 

And in saying that, his voice was suddenly 
very grave. 

“Only if your answer-cable says—‘Don’t let 
her have it.’ ” 

“Perhaps it won’t. But—even if it does, ’m 
awfully grateful to you.” 

She looked warm and genial. “I don’t know 
quite why, but I like you,” she said. “I don't 
seem to dominate you, but I like you just the 
same.’ 

“And I like you. But I do know why.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 
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“You’re really very human, I think. And 
I don’t believe you pose.” 

“What’s the good of posing, anyhow? It 
makes me tired. Now what’l! you have?” 


So Campion had stretched out a big hand to 
America! 

Campion was working in the dark. Dale 
was now quite positive of that; and he thought 
of his own work, the new, unacted play, as he 
had never thought of a piece of work before. 
Campion meant to lure Valentine back to his 
management with that play written for her. 
But he didn’t mean her to travel the world with 
it without him. Meanwhile he was endeavor- 
ing to get rid of the possibility of the play’s 
eventually going into Valentine’s hands for 
the other side of the water. 

Dale was sure that if he refused to let George 
Wade have the play for Miss Lorillard, 
Campion would presently try to buy from him 
his rights for the whole world. 

He saw Valentine fraveling the world with 
his play, seeing strange peoples, the wonderful 
flowers that bloom in lands far distant from 
England. 

Was he going to stand out against Campion 
in this matter of America? 

Dale wanted to come to an instant decision. 
But he had to wait for an answer to that cable 
of his. The man who had received it evidently 
couldn’t make up his mind what answer to 
send. Nevertheless, the answer came at last. 

Cable to Campion suggesting that Miss Loril- 
lard play the part not in New York but in 
London. 

It was an unexpected, even a startling 
answer. But Dale did not hesitate. A smile 
full of irony made his lips curl as he wrote out 
the following cablegram to Campion at the 
Central Theater: “Urge you to engage Yvette 
Lorillard to play lead in my new play in 
London when she finishes over here—Martin 
Dale.” 

That night he went to see Miss Lorillard at 
the theater. When she saw him she said: * 
“Now sit down right here and tell me!” 
“Tell you what?” 
ave you sent that cablegram you spoke 


“Ves.’’ 

“You have! 
answer come?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is it?” 

But he replied by another question. “Tell 
me! Are you hopelessly tied up with Wade?” 

“With Georgie? Well, he’s got me for two 
years certain. This play’ll go for another ten 
months ora year. And then there’s your other 
play to follow.” 

“T don’t intend to produce it over here till 
it’s been done in London. Have you ever 
thought of appearing in London?” 

Miss Lorillard was startled out of her per- 
sistent aplomb by this question. Emerging 
from it, she looked like a charmingly startled 
girl. Dale felt-a warm hand on his right wrist. 

“You want me for your play in London!” 
she breathed. 

‘Well, if you could play it here, why couldn’t 
you play it in London?” said Dale. 

He had—and he knew it now—started on 
this oddly winding path with the overmaster- 
ing intention of making a shrewd ripost at 
Campion. Campion thought him a clever 
fool. Dale had now seen a chance for a blithe 
revenge and had taken it—relying on a foreseen 
reply to his attack by Campion. But now, 
when Miss Lorillard spoke with such startled, 
almost breathless eagerness, he thought, “TI’ll 
go through with it. .I’ll push the attack home. 
I'll sacrifice my dearest ambitious. desire for 
Valentine’s sake.” In that moment he felt-as 
if he had a sudden moment of illumination, saw 
hidden motives exposed in nakedness; read 
characters bythe light of a glare—Campion’s 
cheracter, and Valentine’s. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” he repeated. 

“You’re a dear man and I was wrong. You 
aren’t in love with someone in England.” 

“And really I’m doing all this because I am 


of 
That’s fine! And has the 


? 
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-only doing her bidding. 





Dale said to himself. 
women know about us.” 

While Dale waited for Campion’s reply to 
his cable he amused himself by speculation as 
to what line Campion would take, what that 
reply would be. If Campion accepted Miss 
Lorillard, he would have sacrificed his play on 
the altar of—what? A moral idea? A secret, 
ugly fear? A creeping jealousy the mere ex- 
istence of which-was an insult to Valentine, a 
degradation to himself? But surely Campion 
wouldn’t accept her. 

He didn’t. His answering cable was char- 
acteristic. 

“Where is your head she is utterly impossible 
for London but don’t tell her so keep this 
private—Campion.” «Dale smiled cynically, 
looked grave, considered matters, felt suddenly 
stif with obstinacy, cabled again. 

“Have read your cable to Miss Lorillard 
saying play would just suit her I agree and 
must urge your engaging her when free for 
London production—Dale.” ; 

A fight across the ocean, wasn’t it? Thrus 
for thrust. New York against London. 

‘What a traitor Valentine might think me!” 

That gray thought came to Dale. But he was 
And _ perhaps his 
secret reason for action was dreadfully akin 
to her secret reason for prompting him to 
action, his fear for her marching with her fear 
for herself. 

Meanwhile Miss Lorillard had been in con- 
ference with “Old Georgie Wade,” as she 
called her celebrated manager, who had made 
more stars, and more people see stars, than 
any other man in America. At’ first Georgie 
Wade was angry,.but gradually he began to 
soften, and to jump to the monetary advantage 
which might accrue to him if she came back to 
his management with a big syccess-in London 
to-her credit. - And she promised that if he let 
her go to the Central Theater. for the run of 
Dale’s new play, she would return to his man- 
agement in New-York directly the run was 
over, bringing the play -with her, of course. 

“That’s more like talking,” he said at length. 
“T’ll cable to Campion and see what he says.” 

“No, don’t butt in yet, Georgie. Dale will 
arrange all that.” 

While Miss Lorillard was expressing hersel 
thus optimistically Dale had: just received:the 
following cable from Campion: 

“Can’t think what has got in your brain my 
cable to her was eyewash London would not 
stand her for nuts God sake come home befoze 
you go stark American—Campion.” 

When Dale had read it he resolved that he 
would go home at once. In New York all this 
was like shadow boxing. He had a sudden 
longing to get to close quarters with his man. 
And, after a brief but vital interview with 
Miss Lorillard and Georgie Wade in which he 
put before them the necessity of an immediate 
consultation between him and the management 
of the Central Theater, he sailed. 


“That’s how much 


It was the second week in, December when 
Dale set his feet once more on a London plat- 
form and drove to his little house in Tedworth 
Square. Somehow the house scarcely looked 
like a home to him. And the thought pierced 
him, ‘Can a man who lives alone ever have a 
home?” 

“Mr. Campion called here yesterday, Sir,” 
said Macfarlane. 

“Mr. Campion! What did he want?” 

“Wanted to know when you were coming, 
Sir. I told him we expected you today, and he 
left the message would you ring him up 
immediately you arrived.” 

But Dale didn’t_ring Campion up. He 
wanted, he told himself, a little breathing space. 

He dined alone, then took a taxi and drove to 
the London Playhouse. His intention was to 
buy a stall and see the performance. But on 
arriving at the theater he saw a large board 
outside. The house was full. Nevertheless, 
he went to the box-office. 

“Ts it impossible to get in tonight?” 

“Sorry, Sir. Quite impossible.” 

“The manage-nent hére’s ia luck.” 
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“Yes, Sir,” said: the box-office man, who evi. 
dently didn’t recognize Dale. “But look what 
a combination! Miss Morris and Mr. Trever 
in a play by Mr. Constantine. We’re turning 
money away all the time.” 


Dale. “D’you know how the Central Theater’s 
doing?” he asked carelessly. 

“Fairly well, Sir,” said the man, looking 
slightly contemptuous. “Just fair, I’m told, 
Miss Maud Eden is a favorite, of course. But 
I hear the play isn’t likely to run much 
beyond Christmas.” 

So Valentine’s “prostitution” had had its 
reward! Cynicism got the upper hand in Dale 
just then. And feeling, or believing he felt, 
the cuirass of cynicism buckled tightly about 
him, he walked to the Central Theater. 

“Mr. Dale!” said Meyer, near the managers’ 
room. “Glad to see you back! You have bit 
’em hard in the States. Congratulations.” 

“Thanks. I suppose Mr.—Mr. Grant’s 
here, eh?” z 

“No, I’m sorry. He isn’t. He’s laid up with 
a touch of the flu. But Mr. Campion’s here 
and I know he’ll be very glad to see you. Do 
come this way, please.” He gently opened a 
door. “Here’s Mr. Dale, Mr. Campion.” 

Campion turned his large head slowly. He 
was studying the “return” for the night’s per- 
formance, and he didn’t get up. 

“Hullo, Dale! 'So you’re back! They told 
me you were expected today.” He held out 
his hand. “Glad to see you. My congratu- 
lations! You’re going to make a fortune on the 
other side, from all I can hear.” 

“Thanks. Yes; I’m in luck.” 

“Luck nothing! You’ve given them the 
stuff. I always said so. Two whiskies, Meyer.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Campion.” 

When Meyer had gone out, and Dale had 
sat down in a big armchair, Campion said: 

“Grant’s laid up with the flu. He’ll be sorry 
to miss you.” 

“T’m sorry, too. How’s the new play going?” 

Dale saw Campion’s morose eyes go to the 
return slip which lay before him on the 
table. 

“Fine!” he said heavily. He looked away. 
“Have a cigar?” 

“T’ll have one of my own cigarets, thank 

ou.” it 
“Right! Oh, here are the drinks!” 

When they were alone again Campion 
leaned forward with his big arms laid on the 
table. He looked, Dale thought, tired, un- 
usually dissipated, and worried. He looked 
unhealthy, loose, sinister, yet subtly wobegone 
too. But he looked like a man whom it would 
be extremely difficult to overcome. 

There was a silence in which he drank some 
whisky and soda. Then he said, ‘Glad you’ve 
paid your first visit to us, Dale.” 


cerity Dale replied, ““But I haven’t. I went to 
the London Playhouse first. But I couldn’t 
et in.” 

“Full?” 

“c ammed.”’ 

“Tt would be. What did I tell you on the 
first night?” 

“I hope you’re doing satisfactory business.” 

Again Campion’s eyes went to the retum 


slip. 

“We're covering expenses. That’s about all. 
Did you see Val Morris at the Playhouse?” 

“No.”’ 

“Didn’t want to, eh? Well, I’m not sur 
prised. Now you’ve gone American, I suppose 
you’ve no use for her.” 

“Gone American? Why, what do you 
mean?” asked Dale calmly. 

“Mean! What about your cables to me? 
*Pon my word, boy, you surprise me,”’ he said. 

“And what about your cable to Miss 
Lorillard?” 

“Eyve-wash!” 

“What do you mean by that exactly?” 

“She’s a nice girl. Fine eyes. Got a ce 
amount of talent. If she wants your new per 
for America, what business is it of mine? y 
should I try to turn her down?” 





“Miss Geean must be pleased!” thought’ 
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“Why should you try to help her to get my ; = 


“You can do what you like over there.” 

“Exactly. But you tried to help Miss 
Lorillard to get my play for America. And 
what about your cables to George Wade?” 


Now Dale didn’t know that Campion had 


ever cabled to George Wade about his play. 
But he knew at once from Campion’s suddenly 
anxious expression that his instinct hadn’t 
played him false. 

“Who says I ever cabled to Wade?” 

Dale laughed. ‘Don’t let us bother about 
it. You want Wade and Miss Lorillard to get 
my play for America. I want Miss Lorillard 
to appear in it first over here. I'll see about 
America later on.” 

Campion took another sip at his whisky and 
felt for his cigar case. ‘“‘You’re wrong, boy,” 
he said. “I don’t care at all about Wade. 
Come to that, I should be quite ready to buy 
the world rights of the play from you myself.” 
In spite of himself Dale made a slight move- 
ment. “So that’s how much you know about 
my cables to old Georgie Wade!’’ added 
Campion. He lighted a cigar. ‘And that’s 
how much I believe in your play!” 
~ “Of course I’m glad you believe in it.” 

“Tt’s a certainty—with the right woman in 
the principal part.” 

“T think Miss Lorillard could play it very 
well.” 

“She wouldn’t do over here.” 

“That’s where we differ. I think she would.” 

‘Did you tell her so?” asked Campion, with 
sudden sharpness. 

“Yes, I did, and I told Wade the same thing. 
They know I’ve come back to see about it.” 

“So!” said Campion. ‘“You’ve fallen for 
Yvette Lorillard, have you?” 

There was, Dale thought, an expression of 
profound surprise, tinged with contempt, in 
his voice. 

“There you’re wrong,” Dale said, without 
the least hint of anger. ‘“‘If by ‘fallen for’ you 
mean fallen in love with. I simply think that 
Miss Lorillard is a very good actress and would 
do very well in my new play over here. In 
my opinion she’s worth fifty of Maud Eden.” 

“Miss Eden’s nothing to do with it.” 

“Well, you. tried to make me agree to put 
her into the part.” 

“You refused and that’s done with.” 

“Exactly.. That’s done with. But I don’t 
want my play to be hung up indefinitely over 
here. I want to see it done.” 

- “So do I.” 

“Then I wish you’d engage Miss Lorillard 
and put it on directly the run she’s in finishes 
in New York.” 

“And you sit here and tell me you haven’t 
fallen for her!” 

Dale smiled. He had never felt more com- 
pletely in control of himself than he did:at that 
moment. And he had never before had the 
feeling that he had the power to play Campion 
as a practised fisherman plays a big salmon. 

Campion he realized that there was a 
smoldering of fire. He wished to see that 
smoldering of fire burst into a blaze. If it did, 
he would know, and he wanted to know. 

“T really haven’t,” he said. “I like Miss 
Lorillard, but that’s all. I’m _ interested 
in her rather as an artist than as a desirable 
woman.’’ 

“Well, I'll take it from you, Dale. But I 

w what Miss Morris thought when I told 
her about your cables.” 

This time Dale’s sudden movement was very 
perceptible, and his sensation of playing 
Campion left him abruptly. 

“You have told Miss Morris!” he said. 

Yes. I happened to meet her in the street. 
Only yesterday it was. And I told her. You 

dn’t put private in your cables.” 

st didn’t think it necessary.” 

a m sorry if I’ve made a mistake!” 

There is no mistake! Why shouldn’t you 
tellther? As Miss Morris refused to stay in the 
Central and act the part I wrote specially for 

, Lam free to look out for another actress. 
by the way, she specially begged me to 
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Oceans of desert wild flowers—-San Bernardino County. 


Plan Now 





for This Summer 
—Make It the Best Ever 


“Are the golf clubs in?—did you get my 
brown bag?—Here’s the TAXI! The trunks 
have gone, haven't they?—Come on, boys, 
we've only half an hour for the train! 

** *A*boar-r-d-d’—Well, we're off. And 
let me tell you, we're going to have a lot of 
fun! Wait till you see that country! Moun- 
tains running right down to the beaches, 
lovely little valleys, motor roads—five thou- 
sand miles of them, smooth as boulevards— 
and through scenery such as you have never 
seen! Boys and girls, you're GOING some- 
where! 

“Warm at night, did you ask? You'll sleep 
under blankets nine nights out of ten all 
summer in Southern California,—I'll almost 
promise that. U.S. Weather Bureau shows 
the average mean temperatures for fifty years 
in a central city there. Look at them—so 
Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, 
71; 50 Septembers, 69. Humidity is always 
low. 

And yet, no ram to-spoil your games, 
motor trips, mountain hikes, picnics, horse- 


back rides, or whatever else you think of 
doing. 

“Golf courses of the finest; cool, blue 
lakes a mile high in the mountains; Old 
Missions in ruins that make you think of 
Europe; a great desert like Sahara; mov- 
ing picture bands in the costumes of the 
world—there, in fact, because almost 
the entire world is typified in Southern 
California.” 

Come now or this summer. There is no 
better time. Come via Los Angeles and San 
Diego, return by way of Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast in 
one memorable trip. 

Special low-cost, round trip fares 
on al! railroads from May 15th to 
October 3ist. 

Railroad ticket agents everywhere can 
give you details,—tell you all about it. Ask 
them. 

Or mail coupon below to us. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 








The city of Los Angeles, with a population * 
of well over a million, is the largest city on 
the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the 
country's richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous re- 
sources of Southern California are indicated 
by the following facts and figures pertaining 
to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Valuz of Agricultural and Live Stock Pro 
ducts (1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Name 
Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production 
(1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports 


(1925), 4,156,177 tons; a Exports (1925), Street... 


16,154,566 tons; total 
20,31C,743- 


rbor Tonnage, 





A producing season of 365 days a year per- City.... 


mitting year ‘round crops. 


Aut-Year Crus or SourHern CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 3-E, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 
tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
tunities in the counties which I have checked. 
OC) Los Angeles 
0) San Bernardino 


OC Riverside 


CO Orange 
0 Ventura 


© Santa Barbara 
0 San Diego 
















“Mile-a-Minute” 
Edging goes Galloping! 


Mrs. Pritchard of University Heights, 
New York City, makes a yard of this 
pretty crcchet edging in an hour—how 
fast can you do it? : 
Mile-a-Minute Edging 

Use Clark’s O.N.T. Mercerized Crochet No. 
50 and Clark’s O.N.T. Crochet Hook No. 12. Ch 
6 tr in 6th ch from needle, *ch 3, tr in same ch, end 
repeat from * until 4 tr have been made in same ch. 2nd row, 
Turn, ch 5, 4 tr in 2nd sp. of preceding row, always making 
3 ch between tr. Re-eat 2rd row for length. 

Send us ycur time record and we'll send you free a bool: of 
lovely crochet designs. Address the £p-ol Cotton Cor pa: y, 
Contest Department. 881 Brcadway, New York. 
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Saves two lives 
— and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as it was 
told by one of the ladies: 


“Suddenly the furnace was covered 
with flames. It stood between us 
and our only possi way >SCAD 
— a flimsy pair of wooden stairs. 

“Just as the flames spread to the side 
walls, my daughter took the 
Fire Exti isher, pumped the liquid 
on the flames and almost instantly 
the fire was out.” 





are not expensive 

Never need replacement, yet cost no 
more than temporary floor coverings. 
Add lasting beauty and distinction to 
any room at an expense no greater than 
a good piece of furniture. Oak has in- 
dividuality, yet its natural grain and col- 
oration harmonizes with interior deco- 
ration of whatever period. 


Increased value 
Oak floors improve with age, in mellowness and 
richness. They are an asset in renting or selling. 


Over old floors 








It may happen to you tomorrow. Be pre- 

pared. “‘Fortify For Fire Fightinge”’ by 
utting a Sm Fire Extinguisher in your 
ome today. 





IMPROVED 
Lay oak over old worn floors @ 
in your present home, easily, 
and at moderate cost. 
i i FIRE 
Write for this booklet EXTINOHISHER 





containing modern color fine 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


68 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


CAUTION: Use only Gm Fire Extinguishing 
Liquid (patented) with Gm Fire Extinguishers 
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look about and find someone almost the last 
time I saw her.” 

“The devil she did! Well, I only wish you'd 
seen her face when I told her about your 
cables.” 

Dale was silent. He wanted to ask a ques- 
tion; but he knew that now Campion was try- 
ing to “play” him. There had been an abrupt 
reversal of réles. At that moment Campion’s 
cleverness was very apparent to Dale. 

“She wasn’t pleased, boy. I can tell you 
that,” Campion added at length. 

“Haven’t you realized by this time that if a 
man tries to please one woman, he is almost 
certain to irritate another?” said Dale dryly, 
“T’ve got to think of my play.’ His voice 
became sterner. ‘Miss Morris is in partner- 
ship with Trever now, and no doubt they’re 
both making money hand over fist. Why 
should I sit still, do nothing, and let my play 
‘get moldy lying in a pigeonhole? I’m not 
going to do it. Miss Morris might have 
appeared in my play, but——” 

“She might yet!’’ interjected Campion. 

“T don’t see how. I’m not going to let Trever 
have it.” 

“Not going to! The play be. 
longs to me.” : 

“T know. You needn’t rub that in. Re. 
member, I’ve got a time limit down in my 
contract.” 

“Three years!” 

“Look here, Campion, I’m really not 
going to let my professional affairs be at the 
mercy of women. I’ve made up my mind 
| about that. I’ve got to think of myself. Will 
|you make an arrangement to bring Miss 

Lorillard over here when she’s free, and put 
my play on with her in it?” 
| “No; I’m hanged if I will!” 

“T can’t force you to it,” Dale said calmly. 
| “No. You flatly refused Miss Eden. I re- 
fuse Miss Lorillard!” 

Dale fixed his dark eyes on the big man who 
was staring at him across the big wri'ing- 
table. “Very well,” he said, still in the same 
calm voice. ‘Then Miss Lorillard is ruled out. 
I now have another suggestion to make.” 

_ “What’s that?” 

| “I want my play to be produced first here, 
where I made my first real success. I with- 
‘draw my objection to Miss Eden’s appearing 

in my play. I suggest that you offer her tie 

part and make the play your next production.” 

Campion opened his large, loose mouth, evi- 
dently with the intention of making an instaat 
rejoinder to this proposition. But he shut it 
without saying anything. The look of stone, 
which Dale knew well, seemed to stiffen his 
face, making it suddenly older than before. 

“‘That’s very generous of you, Dale.” 

“Generous! Why?” 

“To own yourself mistaken after all you've 
said against Miss Eden.” 

“Oh—well!’ (“What a horribly shrewd 
brain!” Dale found time to say to himself.) 
“Tf one can’t have the very best, I ‘suppose it’s 
wise to be philosophic and to take the second 
best,” he said. ’ 

“Perhaps so—if you get the chance to take 
it.” 

“The chance?” 

‘Well, boy, the difficulty in the case we're 
discussing is this. Miss Eden, like all leading 
actresses, is sensitive. And unfortunately I’ve 
told her all you said about her. I was obl 
to—to save my own bacon with her. You see 
that?” 

““Yes—of course.” : 
| “Well, I’m sorry. But after what you said 
; about her I couldn’t put the proposition to 
| Miss Eden now. To speak fair, boy, it wouldn't 
be decent. Would it?” 

Dale knew that he reddened. To be t& 
|buked for indelicacy by Campion! He re 
| volted, as if from an insult. A terrible desire 
| rose in him to cry out all the truth. He felt 

like one being rolled in mud. But he didn’t 
know how to stop, how to become forcibly his 
true self. And he heard himself say: 

“T hardly see that.” 

“Well, look here——” 
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But Dale simply couldn’t stand any more 
amplified lesson in gentlemanly conduct from 
Campion, and he interrupted bruskly: “Well, 
if you refuse every suggestion I make, it’s 
no earthly use talking about the matter. Let’s 

the whole thing. Keep the play in a 
igeonhole till my contract with you expires. 

1 then I’d better try to forget that I was 
fool enough to write it. Good night, Campion.” 

“But see here, Dale——”’ The big man 

t up and stretched out an arm. “Dale! 
Bont go like this!” 

“Good night! Good night!” 

“Boy, boy, what’s the use of getting rattled? 
What good’1l——”” 

But Dale was gone. 

Campion stood for a moment by the open 
door. Then he turned round, smiling, went 
slowly back to the writing-table and pressed 
the electric bell with his forefinger. 

“T must have another drink on that!’ 


Although he had been in London for more 
than a week, Dale had not seen. Valentine. 
The interview he had had with Campion on 
the day of his arrival in England had sickened 
him. His own insincerity had disgusted him 
almost as much as the sly cleverness which 
the manager had shown in dealing with it. 

And he had actually felt that he could ‘“‘play” 
Campion, even at one moment that he was 
“playing” Campion! He hadn’t taken the 
measure of his own quivering sensibility or of 
Campion’s granitic indifference in connection 
with men. 

But now, away from the theater, he felt that 
he took it. And he had an almost violent in- 
clination to give up the theater altogether. 

He was profoundly disgusted with life and 
himself. And, worst of all, he felt like a traitor 
to Valentine. But she had said, “Look for 
another actress!” Women said so many things 
that they didn’t mean. And always the most 
important things they said wefe the things 
they meant least. 

Dale went to see Mrs. Sartoris. As he 
expected, she was able to give him news about 
Valentine. But that news was unpleasant, 
was even painful to him. 

“T don’t very often see her now,” she said. 
“She hasn’t time to bother about me. And 
probably she scents my disapproval. (She’s 
terribly quick in gathering impressions, and 

impressions are accurate.) Now perhaps 
I'm going to be a snob. Are you ready?” 

“Quite ready!” 

“Hold on to your chair. I think that 
Valentine has the breeding of great talent, but 
Idon’t think she has the breeding of what used 
to ve called in pre-war days gentle birth. She 
has—at least I think so—declined artistically 
and also socially. Her going into management 
with Mr. Trever was a terrible mistake, I think. 
And she’s in his hands, I believe.” 

“Tn his hands?’’ Dale said, trying to conceal 
his painful interest. 

“You and I needn’t talk scandal. Let us 
say that he’s the ruling spirit in their manage- 
ment and—perhaps in some other directions, 
too. Her acting in your play was exquisitely 
stacere. In Constantine’s play it’s tawdry.” 

“T know.” 

“And we all realize that.” 

4 Dale couldn’t help secretly smiling at that 
“we.” But he knew exactly what it meant 
when applied to Valentine’s reputation as an 
actress. 

“Instead of taking another step, she’s de- 
scended. She knows it, of course. She always 
knows. And she dances, dances, riots, spends, 
Spends torrents of money. Miss Geean is 
generally with her.” 

“D’you dislike Miss Geean?’’ 

I scarcely know her. But I don’t think I 
could ever like her very much.” The conversa- 
tion stopped there for almost a minute. Then 

Sartoris said: ‘‘There’s one new departure 
Thaven’t mentioned.” 
“What is it?” 


“I hear Valentine is very often seen at the 
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tory and always alone.” 
“She’s a Catholic.” 





“——playful little bandits secrching their willing victim.” 


“What Did You Bring Us Daddy?” 


Expectant ears hear Father’s step at the door. Then big kisses 
and the resounding greeting! “What did you bring us, Daddy?” 


Like playful little bandits they search their willing victim. 
What did he bring them? That will prove the Father’s good 
or bad judgment. 


* * * * 


Every growing child craves candy. Active little bodies demand sugar. 
But children’s candy must be pure—and they should not overcat 
on sweets. - 


Life Savers, the little candy mints with the hole (life saver shape), 
answer this problem in just the right way. They are china-hard and 
deliciously flavored. 


This means that Life Savers are eaten slowly. Children suck them to 
make those wonderful flavors last longer. Little tummies are not upset. 


They’re safe and wholesome. You may conscientiously be generous 
with Life Savers for they are the ideal candy for little folks. 5ca 
package everywhere. 


Good for 


little tummies 


Six popular 
flavors: 


Pep-O-Mint 
Wint-O-Green 
Cinn-O-Mon 
Lic-O-Rice .. 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted—personal_re- 
quirements as to location and _ tuition 
charges being considered in each individual 
case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay »when: expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
Department C 
15 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Martin,” Mrs. Sartoris said with an un- 
wonted touch of feeling, “I sometimes wish I 
had never brought you to Valentine.” 

‘Don’t wish that.” 

“Then don’t prove to me that my wish is a 
reasonable one. Evidently there’s weakness in 
wonderful Valentine. (For she is wonderful.) 
Don’t let me find weakness in you. Work! 
Work as if you had never known her. Valen- 
tine has gone wrong in her art. Don’t you go 
wrong in yours.” 

“But I am doing nothing,” he said. 


Three days later, and while Dale was still 
brooding over that conversation with Mrs. 
Sartoris, and was still undecided about the im- 
mediate future of his life, he received by an 
afternoon post about five o’clock the following 
note, written in a large handwriting that 
looked aggressively bold: 


Private 
Dear Mr. Dale: 

I hear you are back after your big suc- 
cess in New York on which I congratulate 
you from my heart. I should very much 
like to see you if you care to fix a date, as I 
want to pace a proposition before you 
which I think might result in something 
to our mutual advantage. Could you 
lunch with me, say at Ciro’s? If so, would 
the 19th suit you at one o’clock? Orif you 
prefer a later hour I suggest supper at the 
same place on the same date about a 
quarter to twelve. Our show here is going 
fine. But a prudent manager looks well 
ahead. 

Yours in all sincerity, 
Mark Trever 


Dale had thought about Trever; how he had 
thought about him! He knew him but little, 
except through Valentine’s report of him. 
Being sharply observant, however, and watch- 
ful of people, he felt as if he knew Trever as it 
were in the rough. Here was an opportunity 
of coming to closer quarters with him. Dale 
decided to take it, and he answered Trever’s 
note with an acceptance of the supper sug- 
gestion. His man would surely be more truly 
Mark Trever at midnight than at one o’clock 
in the day. 

That night of the roth, before going to 
Ciro’s, Dale went to the pit of the Central 
Theater and saw a good deal of the play run- 
ning there. Afterwards he looked in at the 
Garrick, and then took a taxi to Ciro’s, getting 
there a few minutes before midnight. 

He found Mark Trever in the hall slipping 
out of a sable-lined overcoat. 

‘Hullo, Dale! This is fine!’ he exclaimed 
heartily in his manly voice. “Glad to see you! 
Congratulations on your wonderful success in 
the States.” Escaping deftly from a sleeve, 
he held out his hand and gripped Dale’s right 
hand firmly. “I’ve got a table in the balcony. 
We shall be quieter there.” 

“Dale”! But the actor was actor-manager 
now. The dropping of the mister marked the 
step upward. 

He led the way to the balcony. A genial 
Italian convoyed them toa table at the far end. 

Trever ordered carefully and elaborately. Of 
course champagne. (And he knew the best 
year.) 

“It’s good to see you again, Dale. You’ve 
hit them hard over there! Success seems to 
have got hold of us both, doesn’t it?” 

Dale congratulated him on the triumph at 
the London Playhouse. But he didn’t—he 
couldn’t—call it a triumph. 

“Very good of you to say that! Success— 
in management, of course—depends on one 
thing. One must know how to choose. And 
I think Ido. This hot lobster’s not bad.” 

“Awfully good!” 

“They’ve got a new chef here.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“But you’ve been away. Tell me all about 
it. If you'll allow me to say so, I’m very much 
interested in your career, Dale. I believed in 
you from the very first.” 

‘Very good of you to say so.” 
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“Tell me all about it. This chicken’s cooked 
in cream—with mushrooms and truffles, | 
hope you'll like it. Hector!” 

“Sir?” 

“Give Mr. Dale some more champagne, | 
always knew you’d make good, Dale. You’ye 
got the real stuff in you. You've got the 
modern note, as young Constantine has, 
There’s a brilliant boy! But your note and his 
are different. There’s a little more heart to 
you and, if I may say so, a little less sparkle. 
Your wine has body. You know what I mean? 
The difference between Chateau claret and 
the best champagne! I think that’s a fair 
comparison.” 

He talked with amazing fluency. He was 
looking exceedingly handsome, and marvel. 
ously ‘well set up.” He looked satisfied— 
self-satisfied. 

“T wouldn’t have péches Melba! They’re » 
hackneyed now, aren’t they? This is a com. 
bination of Luigi’s. The strawberry jam goes 
well with the ice, doesn’t it?” 

“Awfully well!” 

“Variety is the spice of existence. One 
mustn’t repeat too much.” He paused for an 
instant as a man does who hopes he has made 
a mot. “A manager mustn’t forget that. For 
the stage, Dale, should be the mirror of life, 
We should see life as it were reflected, as in 
a mirror, on the stage. That’s what I’m aim. 
ing at in the London Playhouse. And nov, 

Dale”’—his voice took on an even more manly 
and forthright color—‘‘and now, Dale, I want 
you to help me to carry out my aim. Con 
stantine and you I look upon as men of the 
moment. I’ve got him and now—why should 
a real man trouble to beat about the bush?— 
now I want you. I want a play from you.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t got anything that——"” 

“Oh, don’t mistake me! I’m not after that 
play Campion’s got. I don’t want to try to get 
it away from him. Fact is, Dale—I’ll be quite 
frank with you—that’s not the sort of play! 
want at all. I’ve heard about it. It’s a star 
play, a woman’s play. That’s not what I’m 
after. I’m looking for something with, of 
course, a good part for a woman, but also with 
a good, a first-rate part fora man.” —_—__, 

His handsome face suddenly looked hard. 

“T’ve no intention of being swamped in my 
own theater.” He laughed. ‘Have a cigar 
Men, after all, still play the predominant part 
in life. Now if my theory holds good, if the 
stage should mirror life, then men should also 
play the predominant part in the theater. 
Q. E. D. as we used to say at school. That’sa 
good tango they’re beginning, isn’t it?” , 

He turned a little in his chair by the rail and 
looked down on the moving maze below. For 
an instant Dale watched him, seeing him as 
a specimen, a specimen from the phenomena of 
life. Then Dale, too, looked down. For the 
specimen had slightly stiffened. Its glance had 
become a stare. 

Valentine was down below on the polished 
floor, moving in the tango with a tall young 
man of the South American type. 

Valentine! But her hair’ was cut short and 
had changed its color. The nut-brown was it- 
vaded by acoppery red. Her body was as ul- 
clothed as was possible in a London dance club. 
In what she wore there were tints of a gorgeous 
autumn. Her white face, half asleep, as tt 
seemed, in a passionate discontent, yet had 4 
look of intentness. As she moved she was 
slightly frowning. 

Dale watched her from his height with 4 
dreadful fixity, in which his whole body seemed 
locked together with his mind. And for the 
first time he saw her as a bacchante. 

He glanced again at his companion. 

What a hard face it was! For an instant 
Dale looked at one of the passions—jealousy; 
a player’s jealousy of another player. 

The situation in the London Playhouse was 
quite clear to Dale now. He hadn’t come to 
Ciro’s that night in vain. 

“There’s Miss Morris!” he said. 

“Yes. She’s a beautiful dancer. 
there’s Carrie Geean.” 

“Where?” 


And 
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“Over there on that sofa against the wall, 
siting with Lionel Hertz.” 

And then Dale saw Miss Geean, watching 
the tango behind a supper-table, with a bend- 
ing, elderly Jew, whose beard and whose eye- 
lids and whose hands seemed’ to droop, as if 
the weight of his money bowed them down. 

“J see. Does Miss Geean dance?” 

“Yes, splendidly. She’s a clever woman.” 
There was a new sound of respect in his voice. 
“She knows how to live. She makes no mis- 
akes.”” 

Dale’s dark eyes must have looked keenly 
inquiring, for Trever changed his manner, 
and even his look, with abruptness. 

“But don’t let’s bother about the women. 
We can go down presently and have a chat 
with them. I want a play from you, Dale.” 

‘Ym not working just now. I’m thinking 
of going abroad for a bit, of traveling.” 

“Tt wish I could. But you’ll work wherever 
you are. Now do you mind if I tell you my 
ideas? I want to prove myself a progressive 
manager, not a mere opportunist. Will it bore 
you if I tell you what’s in my mind?” 

Without waiting for the formality of an 
answer he began to “spread himself.” In the 
course of this “spreading” process Dale was 
favored with a résumé of life as seen from 
what Trever would probably have called the 
actor’s or actor-manager’s “angle.” And finally 
he told Dale that what he wanted was a play 
with a fine fat part for himself. 

And all through his discourse Valentine was 
dancing below and Dale, listening attentively 
to his host, was watching her dance and was 
seeing her as a sad and degraded yet deter- 
mined bacchante who was dancing in an effort 
to escape from self-knowledge. 

“There is music. There is movement. There 

are lights and the noises of humanity laughing 
and being gay. The night is speeding to music. 
A man’s arms are round me. I am dancing— 
beautifully. I am a success. Therefore all is 
well with me and I am happy.” 
_ And then Dale looked away for a moment 
and saw her all alone at the Oratory. Why 
did she go there? As a child she had been 
brought up in the Faith, and now its hand was 
upon her. Many people, many women espe- 
cially, remembered a_ half-forgotten, per- 
haps scarcely any longer believed-in, faith only 
when sorrow drew very near to them. And 
Dale saw Valentine as a sorrowful bacchante, 
creeping to the foot of the altar. 

“That’s the sort of play I want from you, 
Dale, and the sort of part I’m looking out for. I 
want to encourage talent, to set it going in the 
tight direction. And I shall always be ready 
to back my opinion with money. Let’s have 
some old brandy.” 

Campion—Trever! And Valentine dancing 
below! Dale understood that night as never 

re the inner meaning of her desire to be rid 
of “clawing males.”” The human touch! How 
repulsive it could be and often was! He felt 
goose-flesh rising all over his soul. 

Ten minutes or so later, with an exuberant 
gesture, Trever uttered a phrase well known in 
theater land. “Well, what about it?” 

Dale replied to this with another question. 

“Is Miss Morris going to remain at the 
London Playhouse?” 

“Val Morris! Of course she is.” 

“Oh. Then any plays you acquire must 
contain parts for her!” 

“Of course! Naturally!” 

. “Lonly wanted to know. From what you’ve 
just been saying I couldn’t be quite sure.” 

“I assumed you knew it. But”—he glanced 
over the railing for an instant—“but things 
have changed a little since we started,” he con- 
Unued confidentially. “I have reason to know 

is entirely between ourselves, Dale— 

that I am the real draw in the theater. The 
letters I get, the information that reaches me 
from various sources, the general attitude of 
public towards the management, leave no 
toom for doubt on that head. That being so— 
Idon’t want Val Morris to know this, of course 
~ it's obvious that in any future plays we pfo- 
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I don’t want women’s plays. They wouldn’t 
go down at the London Playhouse.” 

“But didn’t you want to get hold of my new 
play?” 

Trever stared. “I! Never! Oh—I know! 
You’ve heard about Carrie Geean. But that 
was a move engineered by Miss Morris.” 

“Oh, was it?” 

Trever smiled. “You know—we both know 
what women are. They can’t run quite 
straight, even the best of them. I wouldn’t 
have that play of yours as a gift. What I want 
from you is—you’re not going?” 

“It’s getting very late. I must go down, 
really. Thank you for an awfully good supper.” 

“Not at all! Well, if you really must go! 
But now, when shall we meet again and plan 
o— 

“T’m afraid I can’t write you a play.” 

“Can’t! But I’ve told you I’m ready to put 
down——” 

“T can’t work to order.” 

“But young Constantine——” 

‘Young Constantine, I suppose, is what they 
call ‘un homme du thééire.’ 1m certainly not. 
I couldn’t possibly cut my cloth—or shall we 
say my flame-colored plush?—to your measure, 
Trever. You must try someone else. Thank 
you again for a jolly good supper. You must 
come and dine with me one night at the Gar- 
rick. But we won’t talk business. It would be 
no use. I know what I can do and what I 
can’t.” 

“Well, I must say, Dale—I’ll come and dine 
with you—I must say——” 

“Don’t, my dear chap! Just put me down 
as a fool who ‘can *t—just can’t—do certain 
things though they might prove very profitable 
to him. I’m made in a certain way and can’t 
change my make. What a crowd! I don’t 
| know whether Miss Morris has seen me, but I 
think I ought just to go in and give her a 
greeting.” 

And he walked resolutely into the restaurant. 
At that moment he felt that he must go to 
Valentine—as a protector. The conversation 
he had just had with Trever had revealed her 
to him as a creature adrift, surrounded by 
people indifferent or even hostile to her as a 
human being, but acutely alive to her capacity 
as a money-making asset. 

Where were Valentine’s real friends? Trever 
probably hated her. For when jealousy burns 


in the breast of an actor, hatred is never far off. | 


Carrie Geean, Dale began to feel almost sure, 
simply looked upon her as an exceptional 
money-making proposition. 

Dale felt that Vildeting needed a protector, 
one who genuinely cared for her, one who, al- 
though a lover and unable to help being that, 
was capable of very sincere friendship. As he 
pushed his way through the bohemian crowd 
he had, perhaps absurdly, the eager, chivalrous 
feeling of one going to a rescue. He saw 
Valentine’s naked back and short, copper- 
colored hair not very far from him, but as he 
was getting near she moved away ina fox- 
trot. He stood for a moment looking after her. 
Then he felt a soft, even furtive push against 
his shoulder. He turned round and saw the 
elderly Jew who had been sitting with Miss 
Geean. 

“Excuse me,” said a slightly lisping voice. 
“ believe you are Mr. Dale?” 

Ves,’ 

“My name is Hertz, Lionel Hertz. Miss | 
Geean asked me to invite you to drink a glass | 
of champagne. We are sitting here.” 

Dale had to follow him. 

“Welcome back!”’ said the soft, rather color- 
less voice, and the soft, useless-looking hand 
nestled in Dale’s hand. “Do sit here.” 

“But I’m taking your place!” Dale said to 
Mr. Hertz. 

The Jew smiled, with a sort of intensely cold 
cynicism. ‘Not at all. I am going to dance. 
Miss Geean will not dance with me. She is 
quite right. But it amuses her to see me in- 
flicting suffering on others. How should we 
get through life if it were not for the suffering 
of others?” 

He shot an oblique look at Miss Geean from 
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his half closed eyes, touched his small pointed 
beard, and walked surreptitiously away. 

“He’s got a horrid tongue but a heart of 
gold,” said Miss Geean. 

“What! Even his heart is made of gold?” 

“Precious metal never comes amiss. How 
successful you are! I know all about America. 
On the road over there you are going to make 
a fortune.” 

The gray eyes were upon him. In their 
steady gaze Dale thought he detected a new 
respect, which disgusted him. At that mo- 
ment Dale felt that suddenly he had pene- 
trated to the inner chamber of this woman. 
And the chamber was a safe full of “valuables.” 

She offered him champagne. He took a very 
little and they talked. He congratulated 
her on the success of the scheme she was 
backing. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s the biggest success in 
London. I made no mistake when I backed 

‘those two.” 

“Someone said to me tonight that you never 
make mistakes.” 

“Who was that?” 

“Mark Trever. I’ve been supping with him.” 

“Oh.” She didn’t say that she had seen 
them up on the balcony. But Dale knew that 
she had. “Mr. Trever is dancing,” she added. 

Dale saw Trever going by, looking down 
strongly into the dark eyes which a handsome 
actress, famous in comedy, lifted to his. 

“Yes. And I see Miss Morris is here.” 

“She came with me. Dear Valentine! 
dances every night.” 

“Rather tiring, I should think, after a 
performance.” 

“The play she’s in now doesn’t take very 
much out of her.” 

“No? I think she looks tired.” 

“She is never tired. She is made of steel.” 

“You are, I believe!’ thought Dale. “I must 
speak to her,” he said. “This is the first time 
I’ve seen her since I came back.” 

“T think she’s very disappointed in you.” 

Dale felt one of those dreadful movements 
of the blood which so often disconcerted him 
when Valentine was spoken of in connection 
with himself. “Why?” he said. 

“T don’t know. She hasn’t told me. I just 
feel that she is.” 

“Really! I don’t know why she should be 
disappointed in me. Shall we dance?” 

“Very well.” She got up. 

Dale had never danced with Miss Geean 
before. Although he could dance as well as the 
average man, he did not dance very often on 
account of the shortness and broadness of his 
figure. He put an arm behind Miss Geean, 
took her right hand lightly with his, just touch- 
ing it, and went out on the polished floor. And 
suddenly he knew something else about her, 
and he said to himself: ‘She is old.” 

As Trever said, she danced splendidly. Her 
figure was slight. She was light, even feathery 
light. But now that for the first time Dale 
held her body it gave him, mysteriously, that 
message. “I am old!” it said to him. 

When the music stopped they were quite 
close to Valentine and her partner, the man 
Dale had seen from the balcony. 

“Valentine!” said Miss Geean, making her 


She 


Those who sow the wind, says the old adage, reap the whirlwind—which might be applied 
to the extraordinary life of Valentine Morris, as you will see in the April Instalment 


drive me down here when he wanted to——” 
and even wished faintly that he were a man 
and not quite a god. 

The two kept on, still in silence, Lina now 
calculating the time. So impassably bad was 
the going that they had been able to make but 
slow progress. And now the cold was so in- 
tense she began to be afraid she would have 
to stop for warmth at a farmhouse. Two 
can had overtaken them without offering to 

alt. 

“Cold?” Martin Lowe shouted abruptly, and 
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soft voice slightly more penetrating than usual. 

The copper-colored head turned. 

“What is it, Carrie? Hullo, Mr. Dale! I 
saw you up on the balcony eating an endless 
supper with my co-manager.” A look from 
her sent her partner away. “How wonderfully 
well you’re looking!” she continued, gazing 
with hard, restless eyes at Dale. ‘Success is 
the great vitalizer. I hear America took you 
to its bosom. When did you come back? 
Yesterday? Today?” 

“A good many days ago. But I don’t think 
I shall stay here long. I’m thinking of going 
to the Nile, or perhaps even farther.” He 
spoke abruptly. He was driven to say what 
he said by her look, her manner, the tone of her 
voice. 

“‘You’re wise. If I were free I wouldn’t stay 
in this uarkness another twenty-four hours,” 
she said. 

And then, instantly, Dale felt terribly soft 
and even tender, hearing a genuine sound in 
her characteristic voice. The protective feel- 
ing came back to him, the longing—wasn’t it 
more than that? Wasn’t it, perhaps, an in- 
tention?—to go to her rescue, to rescue her 
from her success, and from those wrapped in it 
with her. 

“But London is full of light,” said Miss 
Geean, with a light touch of sarcasm, and a 
slight gesture towards the crowded, brilliantly 


lighted room. 

“Yes, artificial light! What’s the good of 
that?” said Valentine. She spoke almost 
savagely. ‘I wonder,” she added, “why we 
congregate in the dark places, in great cities 
spreading their ugliness through darkness. We 
are mad. That’s what it is!” 

Abangcamefromthe band. Valentine moved 
her naked shoulders. The movement wasn’t 
a shudder, but, to Dale, it suggested a shudder. 

“I’m going to sit down,” she said. And she 
turned away abruptly and walked towards the 
sofa on which Miss Geean and Dale had been 
sitting a few minutes before. 

“She seems in a bad mood tonight,” said 
Miss Geean. “But she’s a creature of moods.” 

Lionel Hertz spoke to her. 

“Go and sit with her!’ Miss Geean said in 
a low voice to Dale. 

Dale moved away, then stood still and looked 
towards Valentine. She was just sitting down. 
Now that fora moment she was alone there was 
a desperate look on her face. She put an arm 
on the table, drank some champagne listlessly, 
saw someone she knew and smiled. And the 
smile was sharp, provocative and full of as- 
surance. It died away as she noticed Dale 
coming towards her. 

“May I sit with you?” he asked, tentatively. 

“Yes, of course. Tell me about America!” 

She did not look at him. Her eyes roved 
round the room. Already she had been in- 
fected with the inattentive restlessness that 
makes so many London women unattractive. 
Or was she merely simulating it? Dale wasn’t 
quite sure. She might be trying to punish him. 

“Oh, I had what’s called a very good time 
there,” he began. 

“So I heard. Maud Eden looks pretty 
tonight.” 

“Where is she?” 
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at the absurdity of the question she shot back, 
“Warm as toast,”’ and plodded on. 

It was at the end of another quarter-mile 
that she saw the yellow flood of light from a far 
car come streaming down a side road. 

“T think they ought to pick us up,” she 
shouted to the amazed Martin, and darted 
through the snow. She need not have hur- 
ried. A rod from the main road the car 
snorted, spluttered and stopped dead. Lina 
kept on, plowed through a great drift, and came 
breathlessly to that car as a man alighted from 











“Over there! In an electric-blue dreg 
There! Dancing with my co-manager.” 

‘Dale found them, and saw Trever gagj 
down into Miss Eden’s large eyes as she Fic | 
with her head thrown back and her 
throat abandoned as if waiting for his lips, 

“T saw her act tonight.” 

“Did you? Was it good?” 

“Yes, in a Londony sort of way. Of 
there was nothing universal about it.” 

Suddenly, with the uttering of the wor 
“universal,” Dale riveted Valentine’s atten. 
tion, or touched the secret springs of the womay 
beyond -the “moods.” She turned her’ dyed 
head anddooked at him. And he saw again not 
the discontented bacchante, striving after riot 
in the midst of something that was surely like 
despair, but the Valentine who had once broken 
down Campion’s defenses by the truth o 
great drama rooted in nature. 

“Universal! What made you say that? Oh, 
what made you say that here?” 

“But why not here?” 

“How dare you ask me that? You!” 

Again he felt they were kindred. She was 
disappointed in him, angry with a woman's 
unreason—with him. But he and she wer 
kindred. And they knew it. 

“The universal!’ she added, as he didn't 
speak. ‘The very word gives one wings. But 
how can one fly when one has money-bag; 
attached to one’s feet?” 

“Tf they keep you down——” 

“What else can they ever do to people like 
us? 

“T don’t want to be poor,” said Dale, with 
his dreadful sincerity. 

“Nobody does. But don’t you sell your 
birthright as I have sold mine.” Suddenly her 
face changed, became almost ugly. “But! 
expect you have sold it already—in America.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“But you are going to.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

There was sternness in her eyes as she looked 
at him. “Don’t you grab after money ever. 
Some people can do it and be happy in doingit. 
And some people—I don’t know how 
their fulfilment apparently in getting riche 
and richer.” (He saw her eyes for an instant 
fixed on Miss Geean, who was actually dancing 
with Lionel Hertz.) . “But ‘you would be hor- 
ribly miserable if you degraded your talent 
for money. If you do your best and money 
comes, let it come. But never go for it. Never 
spread your worst as a lure before the damnable 
golden calf.” Her voice quivered with fierce 
ness as she ended. “Carrie! Carrie!” she said, 
suddenly getting up. 

“Yes? What is it, Valentine?” 

“T’m going.” ‘ "9 

But at this moment Mark Trever came up. 

“Come along, Val! You haven’t danctl 
with mie tonight.” 

A moment later. Dale saw her sad eyes look 
ing at him, as the flaming colors of autum 
were submerged among the ~ many 
fabrics that clung to the thin moving figuresd 
women. 

He waited for a moment. Then a sensed 
intolerable oppression took him by the threat, 
and he went away—alone. ' 































































the driver’s seat and the }'ght flashed on withit 
the car and the rear door came oven. Then se 
laughed out gaily, breathlessly, and cried: 






“Please, kind Sir—give us a ride? % 
“Miss Bothwell!” the man cried. “My w® 
Good heavens. Thank God.” ae 
“Say some more of them for me,” said J i 
“T’ve been looking for you since noon, 
man shouted. “I was a fool to let you 
alone. I started out in the car right bem 
your train——”’ 
“Instead of resting for Chicago!” she em 
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“[’'ye probably given you pneumonia, and Mr. 

Lowe too—oh, Mr. Jaquith!” she said, “I don’t 

want him to know who you are—would you 
* 39 


To this he said merely: ‘‘But what are you 
doing on the king’s highway, this mad night?” 
But now Martin Lowe had come up and with 
the chauffeur was stamping down the deep 
drift that had stalled the motor. 

Lina cried, ‘““Mr. Lowe—it’s a friend of mine. 
It’s Mr. Jack—and his big car. And we’re in- 
vited to ride, aren’t we, Mr. Jack?” 

“You are not,” said the big fur figure deeply. 
“You’re commanded to ride, by Jove. And 
now what’s it all about?” He brushed the 
snow from the chinchilla, and housed Lina 
under fur robes in the car, and when the three 
men had beaten down the snow, and the two 
came into the warmth, Martin Lowe said: 

“J heard they had them heated and lighted 
under glass—but I never saw one.” 

Lina saw the molded and weathered face 
flushed and shining, and she plunged into her 
story to the man who hung on her words. 

The lights of Morrel’s Landing, such as they 
were, were winking bravely through the storm 
when the car plowed down the main street. 
Already it was eight o’clock, and as they passed 
the hall, up a flight of wooden outside stairs, 
they caught the sound of violins. And at the 
sound Martin Lowe’s head came up, and he 
said, “I haven’t heard one all winter. Not 
since haying, when they had a barn-dance . . . 
Say, but I can’t use your fiddle!” he cried to 
Lina’ “Such a scraper as me!” 

They had drawn up at the little wooden 
station to get the violin. But the building lay 
black and untenanted. 

“Shut up tight till the ten-thirty comes 
through,”’ said Martin Lowe. “I’d ought to 
haye thought of that.” 

Watching Lina as she directed the driver to 
fnd“the agent, Mr. Jaquith suddenly said: 
“Tsay, don’t bother. I’ve a violin.” 
~ She looked at him breathlessly. “Yours?” 
said Lina, to whom and to the thousands who 
heard him, his vielin was a kind of ark. 

gn smiled at Martin Lowe. “Some men 

I'd let play on it and some men I wouldn’t. 
This is one of the men who can take it. Drive 
to the building where you see two lighted win- 
dows instead of one,” he told the chauffeur. 
. Martin Lowe looked at him with deep.eyes. 
“Say,’”’ he said, “I guess the world’s got more 
music in it than I’ve been thinking it had— 
everybody with a violin!” 

It was Jaquith himself who laid the case in 


_ Martin Lowe’s hands, who received it as if it 


had been a child. 

‘The three went up the unsteady outside 
staircase and stepped into the hall. A room 
seating not a hundred was filled and lighted by 
gas which beat down on the little platform, 
where on wooden chairs were seated six old 
men. One had now taken his place before the 
others. His head was bent, his eyes were 


‘on the floor, his violin was in place. He 


waited until the confusion of the entrance had 
ceased, then waveringly and on a single string, 
his music began. This man was seventy, his 
hair scanty and white, his face thin and 
priestlike, his arms and legs angular and fragile, 
the hands on his poor instrument were knotted 
and veined. On that one string, waveringly, 
there crept about the room a melody which he 
knew and loved. Back of him sat the five other 
old men, their violins across their knees. None 
of them was less than sixty, some of them were 
more and every one of them had been true 
enough to the authentic voice to come here 
with pride and to do as much as he could. 
_Her chin buried in her coat, her face partly 
hidden, Lina thought: “This is going to kill 
me.” She glanced at Jaquith and her heart 
lossomed like a flower. For in his face as in 
her feeling there was only the excluding sense of 
the deep spirit, one ray of which had once 
touched these old men and still held them cap- 


‘five. Somewhere, in far youth, or in unlived 


, the love of music had moved them, 
ed them. Somehow, from farm and store, 
they had kept that claim clean and alive. Here 
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in this bleak little “‘hall’’ moved the wing of the 
god, stirring the ash of a divine fire—faint, far, 
crowded out, but never forsaken or forgotten. 

And the people! When the old man ceased, 
they shouted and clapped their approval, had 
him back, as if for them too—above curiosity 
and boredom—flamed the same signal. And 
catching sight of Martin, they shouted: ‘‘Mart! 
Get up there with your fiddle, Mart!” 

He had opened the case, had lifted the beau- 
tiful violin, had flashed an unspeakable look 
at the man who had lent it to him; and now 
Martin.too went to the platform. To Jaquith, 
Lina murmured her utter gratitude and gave 
him in a word Martin’s dour history. 

But Jaquith said only: ‘You feel it so— 
good Lord, do you feel for the whole world? 
Does anyone feel the way you feel? Today 
I’ve been wretched away from you.” 

She looked at him and away—and the smoky 
room was a place of a thousand lights. 

Once more a thin strand of tone floated out 
from a twisted figure on the wooden chair. 

“Tf I could play them as they are,” Jaquith 
whispered. “If I could play them . . .” 

And the next player was blind and was 
guided to his seat and played gaily and quite 
sweetly from his darkness. Then came an old 
man, whose wife took the piano and played 
with him, her anxious face turned toward him, 
eager for him to do his best. 

Then it was Martin Lowe’s turn, and when 
he stood up, so straight and grave, before his 
neighbors, Lina’s eyes brimmed. For a mo- 
ment he stood quiet—the man who had 
heard a voice and had failed to follow, but 
had never forgotten; and then he began to 
play. But the rich and sonorous tone of the 
instrument could not cover the triviality and 
the clumsiness of the thin little melody that 
he chose. His hands were stiff, he was in 
terrible embarrassment, Lina ached for him. 
The next piece was better—but still stiff, still 
inept. Then he seemed to recover something. 
He stood quiet, seemed to listen, turned toward 
Lina. And suddenly she rose, and Jaquith 
stood beside her, and Martin Lowe looked at 
them and then he began to play. 

“Maxwelton braes are bonnie . . .” 

The violin all but spoke the words—an ar- 
rangement of his own, an arrangement, Lina 
divined, which he had made years before for the 
little girl who stood and sang by the cupboard. 

Not from the hearts of those in the little 
room alone, but from some web of loved tone 
and word stretched round the world, the soul 
of the old song surged and flowed into the 
violin in this man’s hands: Was it his hands 
alone, Lina wondered, or was it the invisible 
hands of the man whose great instrument he 
did not know that he held; and the hands of 
others who had held it and of him who had 
fashioned it? 

“Gie’d me her promise true . 


” 


And was it the web of music alone—or of love 
itself poured down the years through the 
channel of that lyric, that more than any other 
song in the world spoke the hearts of men in 
their highest hour? 

“And for bonnie Annie Laurie . . . 


” 


The crest of the beauty wavered over the 
room. Martin’s eyes were on hers.. And in 
that moment it came to Lina that it was not 
the web of music alone, nor the web of its ten- 
derness that spoke here—but the love of one 
man for one woman, and of one woman, and 
she dead, for this man. It was their old dream 
that went crying through the air. 

In the utter quiet of the others, he ceased and 
sat down; then the rude applause burst out, 
sweeping the room. And over their clapping 
and cries, Jaquith’s voice boomed out: 

“Bravo! . Bravo! Bravo!” 

Suddenly Martin, who was seated, his look on 
the violin on his knees, lifted his eyes and met 
those of Jaquith. Martin sprang to his feet 
and spoke, his voice hoarse and passionate: 

‘““Neighbors—I met a man and he lent me his 
fiddle. Just now I’ve seen the name on the 
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plite. The name says Milo Jaquith—it’s him! 
Right here in this hall—it’s him!” 

There were those in the little Morrel’s Land- 
ing audience to whom the name meant nothing. 
But the old men who had played that night, 
they knew. They laid their violins on the 
floor and got to their feet, clapping and call- 
ing; and the audience joined them, and over 
their clamor came the voice of Martin Lowe: 

“Milo Jaquith, come up here and play for us, 
that never heard good music in our whole lives.” 

Milo Jaquith emerged from his great fur 
coat and-went down the narrow aisle. When 
they saw him, the light figure, the beautiful 
face, the clamor ceased. For there was about 
him that which marked him as greater than 
they, greater than any whom they. had ever 
seen. On the platform he grasped the hand of 
Martin Lowe, then of all the old men standing 
there, their faces living at last. Then he made 
them sit down again, and he played. 

A cave of darkness pierced by a ray of splen- 
dor—a desert sweet with a giant flower per- 
fuming the miles—an empty heart opening to 
the life it had never known—all these were in 
the playing of Milo Jaquith in the little room. 
If there were these whose lives had not let them 
even know the great name, there was no one 
whose being was not kindled by the sovereign 
beauty of what he gave them. 

One by one, when at last they let him cease, 
the seven old men rose and grasped his hand— 
Jaquith, in whom God had spoken, and they 
who had once heard God’s voice in a sound far 
off, and could not forget. It was as if in that 
room all the beating love of music in all the 
hearts that have worshiped it and might not 
follow it, and all the wistful fingers grown 
stiffened with toil, that once might have drawn 
down harmony, and all the voices that sang but 
a few notes in their youth and then were 
silenced by life—as if all these came into the 
little hall and for one moment of time spoke in 
the faces of the people. Spoke clearest of all in 
the faces of the old fiddlers who stood, bent and 
peering from misty eyes, when Lina and 
Jaquith and Martin left the hall. 


Sitting in the car that was to take Martin 
Lowe to his home after the express should have 
left at midnight, they had his promise to drive 
to Chicago next day to hear the symphony. 
Martin was still breathless with his wonder. 

“T never thought God cared this much about 
me,”’ he said more than once. Then he turned 
to Lina. ‘I want you to know, and I guess you 
do know, that your ma was there in the hall 
tonight—singing with me her song, just like 
she used to sing it over by the cupboard.” 

Lina said only: “I know’’; and Martin added 
to himself: “I guess music kind of mixes life 
and—them that we don’t see any more.” 

When they had told him good-by, and the 
train had taken them to carry them to their 
junction, Lina began planning for Martin— 
and half of her thought was on Martin, but 
all of it was on the man at her side. 

“T want to get him a violin when he comes 
down tomorrow,” she said, “and tickets for 
him for all the music in Chicago this winter.” 

To ‘which Jaquith answered: “You know 
what my following you around like this means.” 

“T haven’t thanked you,” she tried to say. 

“Tt means,” he went on, as simply as any- 
body in love, “that I’m going to follow you 
around all-my life,-if you'l-let me.” 

She looked at him as Martin had looked from 
the platform. “You!” she said. .“You— 
whom everybody adores—and I just play a 
violin in the last row of your orchestra——” 

“You’re not going to marry me to play to 
me,” he told her. “I can play to myself.” 

“You. wonderful thing,” said Lina. “If I 
hadn’t loved you before, I should love you for 
the way you were to Martin Lowe.” Then she 
looked at Jaquith blankly. “Do you know,” 
she cried, “I forgot to tell him what I went 
down there to tell him. That my mother’s will 
left him fifty thousand in securities . . .” 

Milo Jaquith merely said: “But never mind 
what you didn’t tell him. What else are you 
going to tell me?” , 





A theater. Darkness. 
The sudden blare of an 
orchestra. The flash ot 
a spotlight. Caught ia 
its glare, a single daz- 
zled figure in a stage 
box. A moment of con- 
sternation, and then— 
a smile. Gleaming, 
white teeth. Natural 
beauty triumphant! 
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Thus unexpectedly, 
women meet beauty’s 
greatest challenge—the 
SMILE TEST. Could 
you pass it mow? 
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When Nature alone 


determines Beauty 


Unexpected, even unrecognized, 
such moments come to everyone. 
Moments when beauty’s artifices 
are swept away. When appraising 
eyes are secking some evidence 
of that natural charm upon which 
real beauty rests. 

Then, women as well as men, 
come to realize this important 
truth: Gleaming, clean teeth are 
the only attribute of beauty no 
artifice can adorn or conceal. . 

How vital they are to loveli- 
ness—these well-kept teeth! Yet 
how easy to have! Yours at the 
cost of but four minutes a day, 
with your Dr. West's Tooth Brush. 
Two minutes in the morning, 
two at night—thorough brush- 
ing, away from the gums. 
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For the convex shape of Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush fits the nat- 
ural contour of the mouth. It 
cleans inside, outside, and be- 
tween the teeth. Note how the 
sloping, tuftless end enables it to 
slipeasily between teeth and cheek 
with sturdy bristles firmly erect. 

Used faithfully, Dr. West’swill 
not only clean your teeth, but will 
polish them to a new brilliance! If 
you would enjoy this special pol- - 
ishing quality, however, never 
try to “‘wear out’’ your brush. 
A long-lived Dr. West’s may be 
serviceable months after its pol- 
ishing ability is lost. The cost is 
small, the benefit great of chang- 
ing frequently enough to have 
new, firm, lively bristles always. 


The adult’s size Dr. West’s is 
50c; the youth’s, 35c; the child’s, 
25c; the gum massage brush, 75c. 





The Best-Laid Plans 
of a Man in Love 


(Continued from page 53) 


rummaged in the tail pocket of his frock 
coat and found a packet of letters, sought for 
something, his lips moving in silent speech, 

“Here—it isin French. I read. From she 
—to me!” He struck an attitude. “Irene— 
listen.” He read rapidly. 

“All right, tell her to come up.” 

“T shall telephone!” said Peter. 

Ten struck when Irene came. Charles 
reading a week-old English newspaper, looked 
up over the newspaper at the click of the lock 
and saw the door opening slowly. She stood 
in the doorway, looking at him. Very slim 
and lithe and white. Her black hair dressed 
severely, parted in the center and framing her 
face. -Clear-skinned, no art gave her aid there. 
The exquisite loveliness of her caught him by 
the throat. He rose instinctively, and then 
the faintest smile twitched the corners of her 
blood-red mouth. 

Regal—and Russian. Russia was in her 
dark eyes: the inscrutable mystery of the Slay 
—zons removed from Western understanding, 

““May I come in?” 

Her voice was as he had expected—rather 
low and rich. There was a sort of husky 
sweetness in it that made his slow pulses beat 
the faster. Her English was faultless. 

“May I have a cigaret?” She was at the 
table, one hand already in the silver box. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” He found his 
voice. He drew up a chair so that he faced her, 

“Do you want me to sing—really? My 
voice isn’t awfully good. Or don’t you?” 

He shook his head. ‘What are you doing— 
here?” - His gesture embraced not only the 
material part of Bucharest, but the place she 
occupied in its social life. ; 

Again that faint smile. ‘One must live— 
singing and—talking to people. I have not 
really begun my career as—an entertainer, 
You are my first audience. It may prove'to 
be very amusing after all.” 

“Very amusing,” he repeated mechanically. 

“So many things have seemed—impossible.” 
She blew ring after ring of smoke between her 
words. “So many nights I have sat on my 
bed and looked at the Little Green Man and 
wondered—and wondered. Then I have put 
the Little Green Man under my pillow and 
said: ‘Let me see tomorrow—it may be fun.’” 

She was smiling at his perplexity, reached 
for the black velvet hand-bag that she had 
laid on the table, and, opening it, took outa 
small green bottle. It was fashioned like a 
squat Russian muzhik wearing a heavy over- 
coat belted at the waist. The hat was. the 
stopper. As she held it up, Fathergill saw that 
it was three parts filled with a fluid. 

“In.other words, poison. That’s rather 
theatrical, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” She was interested. “I don't 
know. Professor Bekinsky gave it to me the 
week before he was arrested. He was a Jew 
anda good man. They blew his brains out in 
front of the house where I was staying.” 

Charles Fathergill was chilled; this was not 
amusing. “Has it any special properties? 
Arsenic—aconite?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know; he called 
it ‘knowledge’—he had a sense of humor.” 
She made a wry little face at him, then laughed 
softly—a delicious chuckling laugh. “You 
would rather I sang!” cn 

“No—only it is rather depressing, isn’t it? 

She asked him who he was; on the subject of 
Mr. Fathergill he could be eloquent. To 
talk of himself without exposing his theory of 
life was difficult. She listened gravely. 
felt that it was impossible that she could be 
startled. Ina pause she asked: 

“But you are ruthless!” (He rather liked 
that.) “You would stop at nothing to reach 
your end?” 

“Nothing. Knowledge is power only whet 
it can be utilized for the benefit of its holder. 
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She shook her head. “That is strange— 
because it seems you have no objective. I 
could understand if it was for a definite place.” 

He was flattered by her disapproval. ‘‘Have 
you any objective?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Happiness—security. The 
security that a workman could give his wife.” 

“In fact, marriage?” He smiled. 

“Yes, I would fight like a devil to retain that. 
It is my idea of Heaven. I have a little sister 
—here in Bucharest.” She looked up at him 
slowly. “A sister is like a baby; one does things 
and puts the Little Green Man under the 
pillow for her sake.” 

She seemed to shake herself as though she 
were throwing off an unpleasant garment. 
When she spoke her voice was almost gay. 

“We are getting tedious. Shall I sing or 
shall we talk?” 

“We have talked too much,” said Tather- 


ill. 
wie walked to the window and pulled the 
curtains together. ~ 


A few months later. 


An eminent firm of lawyers wrote to Mr. | 


Linden to the effect that they had a client who 


wished to acquire oil land. They understood | 


he had property, and so forth. 

Mr. Linden wrote asking that the offer should 
be reduced to sterling. 

There were many reasons why adventures in 
Roumanian oil should have no further appeal, 
and why he wished to convert a property of 
dubious value into something which paid six 
percent with monotonous regularity. 

Mr. Fathergill, who had reached Paris, 
received the lawyers’ intimation with mild 
interest. It was curious, he mused, how much 
labor, how many hours of anxiety are involved 
needlessly and uselessly because they cannot 
foresee the end. In the months between his 


going to Roumania and his return to Paris, he | 


had become a millionaire. 

He had met a man in Constantinople, an 
international financier who bought properties 
for a song and talked them into cantatas. 
Dog does not eat dog except in Constantinople. 
Mr. Fathergill was unaware of this exception. 
He acquired a tract of wild mountain land and 
a concession sealed and signed by the Turkish 
government. And on the day his check was 
honored and the vendor was on his way, per 
Orient express, to acquire a timber concession 
in Sofia, a miracle happened. A forgotten 
and unpaid prospector made a discovery. Mr. 
Fathergill believed in quick profits, particu- 
larly if they were big profits. The syndicate 


which took over his holding and his concession 


offered him a head-reeling sum. 


The oil proposition was now an amusing 


side-line . . . but there was Molly. 

“That may be awkward,” said Charles. 

For Mr. Linden was married again. Molly 
had mentioned the fact in one of her cold, 
ca letters. She did not tell him that John 

inden had become de-Victorianized and that 
Grant was a frequent visitor at Wimbledon. 

John Linden wrote; the letter was awaiting 
the wanderer on his arrival at the Maurice. 
Would he come over and spend Christmas 
with the family? “I am getting rid of my oil 
lands—some foolish man wishes to buy and 
has offered me a good price.” 

Charles left for London on the next day; he 
would have preferred to have spent Christmas 
in Paris. The boat train was crowded, the sea 
choppy. Mr. Fathergill arrived in London a 
very ruffled man. Paris would have been ideal 
at Christmas—or Bucharest. Irene! A most 
unsubstantial dream. The fragrant memory of 
her caught at his heart. A week after he had 
left Bucharest he had gone back to find her. 
Peter contorted himself apologetically. The 
lady had left Bucharest. It was a thousand 

ities. But—here he brightened—there was a 

autiful girl, a veritable lady . . . 

Charles Fathergill had shaken his head. He 

d for her in Budapest; in Vienna . . . No. 
_ He stalked up and down his beautiful draw- 
mg room. Wimbledon—roast turkey—plum 
pudding—Molly Linden . . . He shuddered. 
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yet it is such loveliness 
as hers that makes this 
land the home of Charm. 


Tre-Jur’s appeal is to 
beauty known and beau- 
ty still unsung. Its ex- 
quisite ingredients are a 
priceless aid to Charm. 





Face 
| Powder 
| Four perfect 
shades. 50c 


Tre-Jur Rouge 
Silken smooth, with 
blending quality 
amazing. - - 50c 


Tre-Jur Lipstick 
It’s on every lady’s 
lips! Five inviting 
shades—one invit- 
ing price—50c 





(9 Tg howler 


“Little One” 
Compact 50c 


holds the secret 


Have you, too, noted the spreading 


popularity of Tre-Jur Compacts? 


It has been ascribed to their beauty— 
their value—their cleverness of form. 
But the secret lies deeper . . . it is in the 
ingredients themselves. 


The delightful Tre-Jur Compact powder 
is more than exquisitely fine and pure. 
It is blended to delight the skin—soft 
as a breath, yet not even the breath of 
winter can disturb its smooth, even 
tone. Its touch is as perfect as Nature's 
and as constant. Imperceptibly, it adds 
a loveliness to facial charm. 


It is the amazing powder—its quality 
and blend make Tre-Jur Compacts and 
Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder the inevitable 
companions of the nation’s “‘smart set’’. 


If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will 
be forwarded by mail, upon receipt of 
price. A generous sample of Tre-Jur Face 
Powdersent for10c,stampsorcoin. Housg 
or Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., N. Y. 
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America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
HeaJ of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The K-ndergaren Children s Hour offers a ri h library of the most careully selected material to help mothers in 
guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volum2 you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very litt’e chitdrea—and such storizs 
are the hardest of all storizs to find. Another volushe is cramm.d full of just the right suggest ons for games and 
occupations to answer adequitely the cry of “Wh.t can we do now, mother?" A third volume tel s you how 
to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children the everyday things of life that very child wants to 
know. Still another volume contains wond :rfully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts 
upon child train’ng, -elling how best to ‘handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a 
volum2 of 155 songs that children love, togeth.r with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wea th of material in these five vo'umes. 


S.mply fill out and mail the coupon be’ow. The postman brings the five vo umes 











to your door. We want you to inspect thes2 books for a weck it your leisure, free. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 


HI U 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Send This Coupon NOW: 


Please s2nd me the five volumes of The Kindergart n Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I want, I will 
return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 
within seven days .fter receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or $14.25 within seven 
days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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91) — SHORT STORY WRITING 

wa) Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
i) lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
jj Short-Story and sample copy of THE { 









PEarn $18 to $60 a week Reroucuing photos. Men or women, 





No anting - ane e teach you, penrentes spoeks: w RITER'S 
ment and furnish Workina Ovrtrir Free. cimited offer. LY free. rite toda 
jaire Topay. ARTCRAFYT STUDIOS, Derr. T. 390t MONTH i 
GU. 


Sareriwan Roap, CHICA 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
- 84 Springheia, Mass. 











= AleareMe’ 
ojchidee bleu. § = fowjouw woi 
Parfums C-O:ReD: Awe : a Paris 


Preferred by Women of Distinction 


CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE! 
AT GOOD SHOPS EVERYWHERE ~ IMPORTED BY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Snow was falling heavily when his car pulled 
up under the portico and there was John 
Linden, rubicund and white, and there were 
holly wreaths hanging on the paneled walls 
of the hall, and Molly, gauche and awkward 
and an uncomfortable Thursby Grant— 
Charles could have fallen on his neck. And 
there too was a stranger—a pretty child with 
a clear skin and dark hair and eyes, and . , , 

“You haven’t met Mrs. Linden, old boy”— 
John was very jovial, very excited. “TI told 
you I would get my romance. We met on the 
train just outside of Trieste. Irene, darling!” 

Irene, darling! 

There she was, her calm, glorious self, framed 
in a doorway as he had seen her before. Only 
now she wore purple—it suited her better 
than black, completed her regality. 

Her eyes met his; only the faintest hint of 
recognition lighted and died within’ their 
unfathomable deeps. Had she been prepared, 
he would not have seen even that. 

“Glad to meet you—Mrs. Linden.” 

He took her hand in his; the pressure was 
just as firm as, and no firmer than, one would 
expect in a hostess. 

“Come along to my study—the man will 
take the suitcase to your room.” 

In the study Charles drank a little port and 
listened. 

“Um—about Molly. I’ve been thinking— 
you don’t mind if we have this out right away?” 

Fathergill shook his head. He preferred 
that the matter of Molly should be disposed of, 

““My wife—by the way, she was the Princess 
Irene Dalruski—had a terrible time in the 
revolution. I will tell you all about it one of 
these days—my wife thinks it would be a mis- 
take for Molly to marry except where her 
heart is. Old-fashioned, eh? By the way, did 
you see Vera?—my wife’s sister, a dear kid...” 

How curiously futile everything was, Charles 
Fathergill thought. All his scheming—the 
Roumanian lawyer with a moist face. Suppose, 
now, he had put no spoke in the wheel; had 
let the reports go forward, and John Linden 
had entered into his minor riches, and instead 
he, Fathergill, had fastened to himself with 
hooks of iron this find of Peter’s ... 

He was very silent at dinner; scarcely looked 
at the glorious being at the head of this subur- 
ban table. Molly thought he was sorrowing 
over a lost bride. 

“Have a talk with Irene. 
krow her,” said John Linden. 

There was a little drawing-room that was 
half conservatory. Hostess and guest de- 
tached themselves from the noisy group. 

“Well, my dear?” Fathergill closed the 
door. His heart was beating faster than usual. 

“Well?” She did not sit down. 

“You have reached your objective,” he said, 
and, when she slowly nodded: “‘I have searched 
Europe for you.” 

She looked at him steadily. “Why?” 

“Why do you think?” He went on quickly: 
“We’re going to be good friends, aren’t we?” 

“I hope so. You won’t come here again, of 
course?” 

“Why not? Linden’sa great friend of mine.” 

She nodded. “That is the reason. I have 
heard a great deal about you, without realiz- 
ing who you were.” 

_ He smiled at this; the hinted disparagement 
pleased him. 

“You still believe that knowledge is power?” 

He still believed that; this was the moment 
he would have mee o hammer home the 

iding principle of his life. 
eee And the Little Green Man?” he bantered. 
“Has he been smashed?” ‘ 

She shook her head. “No. Once or twice I 
thought I would bury him with all that belongs 
to his day. Something prevented me.” 

A very long, uncomfortable silence followed. 

“T have rather a nice apartment. I hope 
you will come along and see me. Often.’ 

“You mean that I should enter a new bond- 
age for an indefinite perivd?” She looked round, 
“Tt needs Peter to smooth over the crudities. 
He thought she was being very sensible am 
was relieved. “And if I cannot find time to se 
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ur beautiful flat? Will you grow reminiscent 
some day when you meet John Linden?” 

“Yes. You may say, ‘What purpose will that 
serve?’ You asked me that before. I reply 
now, as I replied then: ‘Knowledge is of value 
so long as it is used. A threat of its use, unless 
it is backed by the will to use it, is so much 
foolish talk.’ It is because you believe, rightly, 
that not in a spirit of revenge but as a logical 

OS Sec5ns 
Or ae. I wanted to be sure. Come and 
be festive. Have you seen my little sister?” 

That was all that passed between them. He 
asked for a glass of milk to be sent to his room. 
The servant who knocked at his door the next 
morning could not make him hear. She went 
in and drew up the blinds, and did not notice 
that the glass she had taken up the previous 
night was gone. “Your tea, Sir,” she said. 

Even John Linden did not believe that 
Fathergill was dead until the doctor came. 

“J am sorry your Christmas has_ been 
spoilt,” said Irene gravely, and looked from 
him to the big fire which burned in her bed- 
rom. The Little Green Man had already 
melted out of sight. 





Secrets of the 
White House 


(Continued from page 35) 


then only at formal dinners when it was 
almost impossible for the President of the 
United States not to touch his champagne. 

With the coming of national prohibition in 
the fall of r919, the custom of serving wine at 
State dinners was of course abolished. From 
the day of the amendment no liquor was 
served at the White House at official or semi- 
official or even private dinners. 

President Harding, however, on occasions 
when he entertained his most intimate men 
friends, would serve a cocktail in the library or 
in his study before going down to luncheon 
or dinner. It was also President Harding’s 
habit when he entertained men at dinner to re- 
tire often after dinner to the library or study 
and there play cards and have Scotch and soda 
served. 

During those days Attorney General 
Daugherty was often a house guest at the 
White House. Poached eggs, spinach and 
milk were his favorite dishes. Again and again 
he would ask for them as a special favor. 

I remember particularly one time when Mr. 
Daugherty was a house guest. About half past 
seven in the morning I heard him slam the door 
of his bedroom, go to the corridor telephone 
and in a loud voice demand of an usher the 
reason he had been unable to get a Mr. Smith 
on the telephone from Mr. Daugherty’s room. 

“Mr. Smith is dead,” the usher told him. 
“He committed suicide early this morning.” 

This Mr. Smith was the famous Jesse Smith, 

and it was understood Mr. Daugherty had been 
age the night before until almost mid- 
night. 
Mrs. Harding was often ill during these days 
of 1922 and 1923. She was a strange woman 
who, hard as she tried, could never quite ac- 
custom herself to the greatness and importance 
of her position. I think she had more beautiful 
clothes and spent more money for her clothes 
than any First Lady of the Land during the 
years I was in the White House, but it was a 
difficult réle for her. 

As a matter of fact, she had a temper that 
was almost uncontrollable at times. On the 
other hand, she could be as kind and sweet as 
she was sometimes unreasonable. 

I remember one night when she thought she 
had lost a velvet collar with a diamond sun- 
burst on the front that President Harding had 
given her as an inauguration present. By 
chance I had stepped into her bedroom and 
found that she was in a rather difficult mood 

cause the neckpiece was nowhere to be found. 

ow if you will just calm yourself, 
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Scene from “Don Juan™ 
featuring Helene Costello 
—a Warner Bros. Star. 


Charm— 
Her Charm won the admiration of millions. 


There was charm in her manner—in her expression—in her costume. 
But most alluring was her charm of action. 


The “close up” revealed the secret of her wonderful ease of move- 
ment—her wise selection of the right footwear—shoes that fit her 
perfectly—that gave to her step a youthful buoyancy and ease. 


Women in every walk of life may enhance their bodily grace by 
wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES, the famous footwear with the 
exclusive, patented features that fit and support the arch and give 
to the step a delightful ease and airy lightness. 


Decide NOW your next shoes will be Foot Savers! 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—get fitted in one of the 
smart new models. Their charm—beauty—superb fitting—the 
easy, graceful action they impart—will win you. And you, like 
others, will say—‘‘Here at last is my ideal in fine footwear.” 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Dept. C-3 Cincinnati, Ohio 











New Beauty 


For Your Hair 


with Lemon Rinse 


AEMON rinse gives you the 
béauty of thoroughly clean hair. 
No matter how well you wash your 
hair, or how many times you rinse 
it—only the addition of lemon juice 
to your rinse water will insure the 
thorough ‘cleansing that means true 
hair beauty. 

The natural, harmless, mild fruit- 
acid of lemon juice cuts the curd 
formed by soap and water. All the 
natural beauty of color becomes ap- 
parent, and the hair has a vital, 
“springy” quality that makes it 
easier to retain wave or curl. 

Try this shampoo accessory the 
next time you wash your hair. Note 
for yourself the silky softness—the 
lustrous sheen. 

First wash the hair thoroughly— 
at least two soapings—and rinse well 
to get out the free soap. Add the 
juice of two California lemons to an 
ordinary washbowl of water (about 
4 quarts), and rinse thoroughly with 
this, following with rinse in plain 
water. 

It will insure the full beauty of 
your hair—whether you wear it 
bobbed or long. One trial will con- 
vince you. 

Get a dozen California lemons to- 
day and have them in the house the 
next time you shampoo your hair. 


Send coupon below for free book- 
let—‘‘Lemon—the Natural Cos- 
metic,” and learn other beauty uses 
for lemons. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 1403, Box 530, Sta. “C,”’ 
Los Angeles, California 

Please send me free booklet, “‘Lemon— 
the Natural Cosmetic,’”’ telling how to 
use lemon for the skin, in manicuring, 
and in beautifying the hair. 
Name. 
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Mrs. Harding;” I told her, “I will make a 
thorough search and I know we can find. it. 
If you had it this afternoon and if you haven’t 
been out since then, it certainly must be in 
the White House.” 

“Tam sure one of the servants has taken it,” 
she answered. 

“There isn’t a chance of a single White 
House servant touching a thing of yours, Mrs. 
Harding,” I explained. ‘Give me a chance 
and I'll find it for you.” 

Very carefully I looked over her dresser, 
around the bedroom and out in the corridor. 
Her secretary’s desk was at the east end of the 
corridor and somehow when I approached it I 
felt certain the neckpiece-would be found there. 
I looked under the desk and on the top, but 
there was no jewel in sight. 

When I returned to the room without having 
found it, President.Harding was.trying to calm 
Mrs. Harding. ‘““My dear, it isn’t lost; you sim- 
ply misplaced it somewhere,” he was telling her. 

“No, I know it has. been stolen,” she an- 
swered over and over again. 

» Without. waiting any longer I sent for one 
of the White House secret service men, and 
when he came I explained the situation to him 
and teld him I was sure Mrs. Harding had 
merely misplaced the neckpiece. He and I 
together again looked carefully over the bed- 
room, down the great corridor, and on the desk. 
More:thoroughly than I had done, he searched 
the top of the desk, and sure enough under a 
stack of letters: wa$ the black velvet collar. 
Mrs. Harding had stopped at her secretary’s 
desk with the collar in her hand, and in giving 
the secretary a letter had laid the collar down, 
and it had been covered up with some opened 
correspondence. pY 

Time and again there were occurrences of 
a similar nature. I <genuinely, liked Mrs. 
Harding, but I must honestly say that at times 
she had about as little reserve as any grown 
person I ever met. = 

She could be extremely impatient with the 
President himself. President Harding, on the 
other hand, was as calm and patient and gentle 
with her*as*anyone could be. At first I did 
not think I would get along with her at all. 
Thete were many times during the first year 
that she, was in the White House when I felt 
that I would resign and leave. 

As a matter of fact, most of the things that 
Mrs. Harding would lose her temper about 
were inconsequential. Also, the poor woman 
was not any too well most of the time, and of 
course this exaggerated her naturally quick 
temper. 

I remember, for instance, one day when she 
was lying on her bed, and had asked for the 
monthly bills to be sent from the Executive 
Offices for her to look over. Among.the ac- 
counts was a special order for coffee. When I 
came into her bedroom she arose and de- 
manded: ‘How many cups can you make 
from a pound of coffee?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, Mrs. Harding,” 
I replied. 

‘Well, you should know and I can tell you— 
sixty cups.” 

“T think that would depend,” I answered, 
“on the strength of the coffee made.” 

“Well, it is a terrible amount of coffee we use 
here, anyway.” 

I promptly left the room and ordered my 
carriage, to take a ride and try to cool offi. 
However, I had only driven out of one of the 
front gates of the White House when I told my 
driver to return. Asking him to wait, I hurried 
into the house and up-stairs to Mrs. Hardinz’s 
room. She was in her dressing-gown and wa; 
standing by a chest of drawers when I entered. 

‘What did you ccme back for now?” she 
demanded. 

“T have come back because I want you to 
kiss me,” I answered. 

“Well, I want you to kiss me too.” So we 
had a joyful reconcil ation. 

I want to be careful that I don’t give the 
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wrong impression about Mrs. Harding. If a 
fine but rather rough and old-fashioned t 
of man might be called an “‘uncut diamond,” 
I think a woman like Mrs. Harding might be 
called an “unpolished emerald.” 

She did have a badly controlled temper. She 
was a trifle unconventional and unusual. But 
she was honest, fearless, and in her own ‘way 
very kindly, and she tried to do what was right, 

One thing about Mrs. Harding that alwa: 
appealed to me was the amount of time gj 
spent in keeping herself well-groomed and 
looking her best. Almost every day a hair- 
dresser and a facial masseur would come to 
the White House and spend an hour or more 
working on Mrs. Harding. 

I think it can truthfully be said that she was 
the best-dressed First Lady of the Land in the 
last quarter of acentury. . 

Shortly before the President’s death Mrs, 
Harding had bought a number of beautiful 
dresses. Some of them were delivered while the - 
Hardings were on their last Western trip, 
When she returned she was wearing widow's 
weeds. A year later she was dead and many 
of these lovely dresses were never worn even 
once by her. 

Shortly before the President left on his fatal 
Alaskan trip he had arranged to go to the 
annual Gridiron dinner. On this particular 
evening he stopped me in the corridor. 

For some minutes he talked to me so kindly 
and gently that I shall never forget it, and © 
when he finally went on down the hall to 
leave for the dinner, I had a feeling then that 
he knew something was going to happen to him. 

Then came the Alaskan trip and when 
Mr. Harding was brought back he was no longer 
the President. I have never seen anyone look 
so beautiful in a coffin as did President Harding. 

Nor shall I ever forget the broken-hearted re- 
turn of Mrs. Harding to the White House 
following the funeral of Mr. Harding at 
Marion, Ohio. Mr. Coolidge was already 
President and the White House really belongea 
to him, but he and Mrs. Coolidge had thought- 
fully arranged that Mrs. Harding was to stay 
there until she had made all her necessary 
personal arrangements. 

Mrs. Coolidge met her at the station with 
the White House car and came to the White 
House with her. The new First Lady of the 
Land.told Mrs. Harding there was no hurry 
and that she was to stay on in the Executive 
Mansion as long as she wanted to: 

When Mrs. Coolidge left and Mrs. Harding 
was alone in her room, I remember I went to 
her and put my arms around her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jaffray!’ was all she could say. 

It was a trying and sorrowful task to pack the 
lovely things that had been given the Har- 
dings and to arrange for Mrs. Harding's final 
departure. She remained at the White House 
about a week and then at six o'clock one 
evening Mrs. Coolidge called for her, and in 
company with the nurse who had been with 
Mr Harding, and with Mr. Christian, the 
President’s secretary, they drove away. Mrs. 


Harding was taken to the’ McLean home. ~ 


Later she took an apartment at the New 
Willard Hotel. 

Almost a year later, in settling up Mr. 
Harding’s estate, she went to Marion. One 
day she was visiting at Doctor Sawyer’s home. 
The old doctor announced that he was feeling 
a little under the weather and would lie down 
on the sofa in another room while the family’ 
were visiting in the living-room. Some time 
later one of the doctor’s sons stepped into the 
room and found that his father was dead. 

This shock still further weakened Mr. 
Harding’s slender thread of resistance. She 
took to her bed—and never left it. 

As I have written, she was a strange and: 
rather difficult woman, but there was a rugge¢ 
honesty and sincerity about her that attracted 
me deeply. Many of the very things that one 
might criticize in her were the things that made 
her especially dear to me. i 


Next Month Mrs. Jaffray tells of the intimate 


home life of President Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge 
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r. She Jack to the rear, the unwieldy Clarice 


1. But clumping along with its lengthy, narrow 
mn snout poking expectantly in dark corners, we 
s righ ches | a door. At Jack’s measured knock, un O 
always a panel in it slowly opened and a bleary-eyed, 



















































me she puffy countenance gazed surlily out at us. 
od and However, Helene’s brother was recognized 
a hair- and we entered, to continue on down a dingy 
ome to hallway, the guardian of the portals having 
rT more disappeared in the surrounding murk. ‘ 
In a large room, sparsely furnished with 
she was cheap tables and chairs, an abbreviated bar 
| in the stretched dismal and empty. From a recess at 
the side came a miscellany of subdued voices 
h Mrs, and the clink of glasses—a low, drunken, 
-autiful obscene hum. In one corner at a battered 
hile the table snored a stupefied devotee of Bacchus. 
n trip. While Jack sought the proprietor, Clarice 
vidow’s ambled behind the bar on a leisurely but pains- 
many taking tour of discovery and at about that 
nN even moment the sleeper awoke. Yawning pro- 
digiously, he shuddered and looked about him. 
is fatal I had presented my back to his stupid, be- 
to the fuddled stare, but I wheeled around with a 
‘ticular startled gasp at a sudden hair-raising howl. 


The man had risen and was clutching at the 














kindly table for support, his bloated face a ghastly 
it, and white, while his bulging eyes seemed about to 
hall to burst. from thcir sockets. He was glaring 
n that fixedly at the floor near my feet and I followed 
to him. his frenzied gaze to see the long, prehensile 
when tongue of the ant-eater curling in weird con- 
longer volutions around the end of the bar rail. 
1e look Clarice’s eyes gleamed fearsomely in the gloom 
arding. and the effect upon the half-awake, nerve- 
rted re- shattered drunkard must have been blood- 
House curdling indeed! 
ing at “So this is the hibby-jibbies, hey?” he awe- 
lready somely gasped, under his breath. ‘Creepin’ 
longea codfish, get a load of that nightmare! Lemme 
ought- outa this trap—I rate a sanitarium:” 
to stay Clarice advanced clumsily across the floor, 
cessary and with a wild shriek of horror, the terrified 
man clattered madly down the hallway just as 
n with Jack ran in with the proprietor. 
White “What the hades d’ye mean bringin’ ’at 
of the wild beast in here?”’ shouted the latter. ‘You 
hurry big stiff, you drove out a customer which was 
cutive good for fifty bucks a day!” : 
“Nux vomica!” sneered the unruffled Jack. Re 
‘arding “That clown was no testimonial for your joint, 
rent to Eddie. He was what you call a horrible 


example and would of made guys thoughtful 


id say. before they cuddled up to your nitroglycerin. : 
ack the Where’s them ants you wish discouraged?” Ppp! “@ “¢ fC Nn S Cd UIY 












» Har- “Never mind them ants, Dizzy!” raged 
's final Eddie. ‘Take ’at missin’ link back to the zoo 
House and see can they fix you up with a cage, too!” s 2 oa ei 
*k one a proprietor’s angry voice brought as A PPI sets aside old-time traditions of fragrance— it S as 
and in choice a collection of assorted riffraff from the oi H H 
— OE seus sat aver hope to: oe. They fresh as dawn, as original as today, as stimulating as 
n, the promptly joined in an exceedingly warm only youth can be. Vivacious and daring, Cappi is always 
Mrs. argument that indicated sudden violence, with f itself and of i h 
home. ” the willing Jack and my less eager self as the sure of itself and Of its power to Charm. 
. New targets, when a newcomer entered. 
There was something vaguely familiar Cappi perfume, face powder, bath fragrances, compacts, and 
p Mr. about him, but what it was we were at a loss a : <: fertolea d hb 
oe to determine until he greeted us curtly by other requisites await you in bright-flowered French boxes, 
ome. name and then we got a distinct shock. It 
~ was none other than Pierre De Laisnez, the at all good shop 2 
- down man-mountain interpretative dancer, whom _ 
iam . psi in the beauty parlor, but Helene SEER. tac, Soe Fem 
e time and Aubrey would never have recognized him ‘ 
to the now! The erstwhile foppish giant wore a cap | (x and Apel Showers 
i pulled —— over his eyes, a soiled white os 
sweater and rough corduroy trousers. A tough- | ee F 
She looking customer _in truth, he swaggered | og soapy wa ——— ve 
through the gathering to the bar and pugna- white—soc and $1.00. 
re and: Ciously demanded a drink. Cappi Talcum Powder—the final 
rugged “Tain’t puttin’ out—I don’t know you!” the touch of good grooming—metal 
racted still angry Eddie growled. | Rete ay See Eee ee 
at one “You will the next time!” abruptly roared i See sdd ageay Rpgtoy Pap love 
; made the remarkable Pierre and without further ado | | ee iness—$1.25, $2.50 and $5.00. 





he lurched over the bar and slapped the fos uae oacnggaeamall delicately 


astounded proprietor resoundingly in the face. i 
hen, good people, the amusement began! po ty ey aap tae 
With a bellow of fury, the hulking Eddie of unusual shape—$1.00 








Wonderful NEW 
ROUGE SHADES 


How you will love theml!! 


R instance, there is SQUAW. 

The very sound of the name. niakes 

you want to go right to the beauty 
counter to see “what in the world Squaw 
can be.” 
Squaw is that most glorious of all com- 
plexion tints — the glow of radiant, vibrant 
health. Squaw symbolizes the out o’doors 
girl. It isa spirited color. It suggests youth- 
ful vigor and eager, racing blood. It is a 
joyous color. Squaw does for everyone what 
Nature does for the few. A deft application 
gives to your cheeks instantly the beautiful, 
zestful tints of perfect health. You'll love it. 
And NITE—an Entirely New Rouge 
Expressly for Evening. The most beau- 
tiful rouges by day have always been a 
compromise by night. Artificial lighting 
changed them, stole their brilliance, made 
them harsh. Even the degree of light was 
a trial. The effect you achieved before a 
softly lighted mirror dulled, or paled in 
the glare of brilliant electric rays. 
But now! Princess Pat Nite gives just the 
softest, most natural colors of the rose un- 
der any kind of artificial light. The most deli- 
cate pink, the deep richness of true rose red 
or any shade in between. Nite has already 
become the rouge sensation of the year. 


No. 18 THEATRE, the Third New 
Shade. Here is perhaps the daintiest of 
all rouge shades. For the elaborate after- 
noon function, with your gowns of soft 
pastel and shimmering silks, for the times 
you crave artistic harmony. No. 18 Thea- 
tre will charm you beyond measure. This 
shade appeals especially to the woman 
whose type is subtle. 

You Really Need All These Shades. Nowadays 


one rouge can no more meet fashion’s requirements, 
and the exactions of one’s own moods, than a single 
frock. The smart woman of today realizes this new 
vogue and varies her rouge io suit ihe occasion and 
express ‘er personality. And why not? 'Tis luxury 
without additional expense. 


Paincess ‘Pat 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO,-U. S. A. 





|superior numbers. Our startled oppo 
| had no stomach for a battle with a palpably 
| enraged ant-eater and fled precipitately. 








| memory. 
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vaulted the counter and grappled with Pierre, 
while the hangers-on surged forward to assist 
in his annihilation. Pierre’s flailing, muscular 
arms bowled his assailants left and right and 
their panted oaths attested to his prowess. A 
big fellow seized a chair and brought it down on 
Pierre’s heaving shoulders. 

“Naughty, naughty!” reproved Jack in a 
steely tone and instantly floored the chair- 
wielder with a terrific punch on the jaw. Some- 
one selected me as a likely opponent in this 
free-for-all and within a moment the room 
was a snarling jumble of arms, legs, howls, 
curses and the thud of bare knuckles against 
yielding flesh. Advancing valiantly with 
saber-like anterior claws bared for action, 
Clarice turned the tide in our favor when we 
must have succumbed to the sheer weight of 
nents 


‘Well, that was one grand fracas, what I 
mean!” exclaimed Jack enthusiastically, when 
we were in his car en route to Pierre’s quarters. 
“T’ll be as popular as diphtheria with Eddie 
from now on, but that brawl was much too 
tasty to keep out of. Personally, I’m satisfied 
the three of us could lick our weight in tigers 
and stake the tigers to the first two bites!” 
He glanced with frank admiration at the some- 
what shop-worn Pierre. “What a sweet 
puncher you are, Big Boy, and how you can 
take it, but what a bum match-maker for 


yourself! Why choose the world when you 
crave a work-out?” 
Pierre ruefully surveyed his bleeding 


knuckles, Jack’s slightly puffed lips and the 
“mouse” under my left eye. Then he gave us 
an inscrutable smile. 

“Tt’s a long story,’”’ he answered slowly. “T’ll 
explain when we get to my place. Er—it was 
awfully white of you chaps to help me out!” - 

“Don’t be sill!’ grinned Jack. “It was 
nobby of you to start that pettin’ party. Me 


|and Art here just dotes on fisticuffs and what 


it takes to fiatten mugs we’re all full of!” 

Which statement, as far as the brawny Jack 
was concerned, was indubitably true. 

Pierre lived at the New York Athletic Club, 
which circumstance, coupled with his casual re- 
mark that he spent most of his spare time in 
the gymnasium, increased Jack’s bewilder- 
ment and respect for this red-blooded male 
ballet dancer. Our first glimpse of Pierre’s 
room further whetted our curiosity, for it was 
literally papered with photographs of our host 
in most unusual poses. In one he stood poised 
on one foot atop the skeleton of a sky-scraper, 
in another he was changing from airplane to 
airplane in mid-air, a third showed him cata- 
pulting from a dock astride a motor-cycle and 
others portrayed him in various escapades 
calling for superhuman coolness and courage. 

While we examined this novel gallery with 
gaping interest Pierre took occasion surrepti- 
tiously to remove a portrait of an exceedingly 


| beautiful girl, but not before the arresting 


features had been indelibly impressed upon my 
Little did I dream of the circum- 
stances under which I was to meet the original! 

When we were comfortably seated and had 


| lighted cigarets, Jack waved a careless hand at 


the photographs on the walls. 

“‘What’s the answer to all this, Brother?” 
he queried. “We got brains enough to know 
you’re fakin’ this dancin’ gag—what’s your 
real trick?” 

“Dancing!”’ answered Pierre calmly. ‘“Lis- 
ten, my children, and you shall hear why I 
started that battle in the speak-easy. You 
know it is the custom of the movies, the comic 
strip, the vaudeville and legitimate stage, and 
the novel to hold chorus men and male dancers 
in general up to offensive ridicule. In a per- 
centage of cases that would surprise them, 
our ignorant defamers would find that, far 
from being effeminate, the objects of their vile 
insults are capable of giving a first-rate account 
of themselves in any physical encounter. The 
very nature of the profession of dancing makes 
it imperative that we keep in perfect condition 
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and the art itself is a wonderful developer of 
the body.” ae 

“You said a scoop full!’ Jack nodded. “My 
brother Aubrey was a chorus man and I ride 
him for it now and again, but get him steamed 
up and he’s no bargain!” 

‘Well, every time I take a couple of drinks— 
one reason I limit myself to two!—I go looki 
for tough places such as the one we just left 
with the idea of finding out whether my pas. 
sion for interpretative dancing is a symptom 
of an effeminacy complex!” grimly declared 
Pierre. ‘“I have frequently awakened in hospi- 
tals and once had twelve stitches taken in my 
head where a bottle came in violent contact 
with it. I’ve been a professional daredevil and 
stunt man. I’ve doubled for screen heroes 
and played the menace in films against cham- 
pion pugilists who were instructed to show me 
no mercy in the boxing scenes. Determined 
to obliterate any possible deep-hidden coward- 
ice, I’ve started a hundred fights, but I don’t 
recall ever winning any, because I take on too 
many seponents at a time. That, however,” 
he finished naively, “has never stopped me 
from starting another one!” 

How Pierre De Laisnez would delight Father, 
I thought! 

“Have you ever tried football?” Jack 
grinned. ‘‘They’s a kick in that!” 

“That pun is atrocious!” laughed Pierre, 
“T began in the chorus, ‘as did Aubrey, because 
my love of dancing and the theater inspired me 
to—well, to work my way up. Some day, I 
hope to star in my own production!” 

“T see you got gloves on in one of them tin- 
types,” said Jack, pointing. “Was you ever 
a box fighter?” 

“No,” Pierre responded, with a faint, remi- 
niscent smile, ‘but I once acted as sparring 
partner for a pretty well-known heavyweight 
pugilist, until he discharged me. One-Round 
Grogan, ever hear of him?” 

“T hope to tell you!”’ blurted Jack. ‘“He’s 
as big as a goiter and once fought a draw with 
the champ. What did he street you for—you 
wasn’t tough enough?” 

“Why, no,” returned Pierre carelessly and 
without the slightest bravado. “I accidentally 
knocked him out in a training bout.” 

Jack rubbed his hands together unctuously, 
at once the confirmed promoter 
opportunist. 

“Pierre,” he briskly addressed the dancer, 
“throw that tiger-skin and daisy wreath of 
yours in the can and get ready to thank merci- 
ful Heaven for the day you crossed my path! 
You got a yen for manly amusements, hey? 
Well, young-feller-me-lad, by a odd coinci- 
dence, we’re goin’ to be heavyweight champion 
of the world and Yonkers, New York!” 

Pierre stared at him in silent astonishment. 

“Dempsey made a couple of million, not 
countin’ tips, before he got Tunneyed and 
Gene’ll click off the same, if he don’t forget to 
duck!” went on Jack earnestly. ‘You can bet 
all the tea in China we'll be in a ring with 
Tunney inside a year. Then, if you still wish 
to cavort about a stage, you‘can take your 
share of the loot we make and open your own 
theayter! Why, we can 4 

“We?” repeated Pierre quizzically. 

“Plenty wel’ serenely returned Jack. “We'll 
get our contract all set this identical day, so’s 
if you forget to remember they won’t be a flock 
of lawsuits and the like to befuddle you on the 
eve of your first battle of the century, for 
example. We may decide to take Harry Wills 
off Tunney’s hands, or if Tex Rickard thinks 
Dempsey looks like a better drawin’ card, 
we'll give Jackie a chance—whatever the 
public clamors for!” 

Then Helene’s gifted brother plunged ahead 
on his project with characteristic enthusiasm. 
At first Pierre chuckled derisively, but soon he 
grew attentive and finally frankly interested in 
Jack’s vigorous argument. It struck me that 
Pierre appeared manifestly more interested in 
the opportunity for furious combat the squared 
circle offered than he did in the money to be 





. made in it. 


“By gad, I'll go you!” he ejaculated. 
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Woman's Greatest Hygienic 
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As Your Daughter’s Doctor Views It 
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“Supplied also in personal service ~ 


Because of the utter security this new way pro- 

vides, it is widely urged by physicians—ABSO- 

LUTE SECURITY, plus freedom forever from 
the embarrassing problem of disposal. 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 





IXTY per cent of many of the commoner 

ailments of women, according to some 
medical authorities, are due to the use of un- 
sanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman’s 
most distressing hygienic problem. 

For that reason, this new way is widely 
urged today. Especially in the important 
days of adolescence. On medical advice, 
thousands thus. started first to employ it. 
Then found, besides, protection, security and 
peace-of-mind unknown before. Modern 
mothers thus advise their daughters — for 
health’s sake and immaculacy. 


KOTEX—What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
women in the better 
walks of life have dis- 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as 
absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department 
store, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in sani- 
tary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 





carded the insecure 
“sanitary pads” of yes- 
terday and adopted 
Kotex. 


inets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kotex-Regular 
65c per dozen 
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Kotex-Super 
0c per dozen 





True protection — 5 
’ times as absorbent as 
the ordinary cotton 
“pads.” 














Obtain without em- 
barrassment, at any 
store,* simply by 
saying “Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 
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PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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SAVE TIME AND POSTAGE 
By Using a 
“Pelouze” Postal Scale 


It tells automatically the exact 
amount of postage, in cents, re- 
quired on all mail matter, including parcel 
at rates by zones. Warr: nted accurate. 
‘inished in gold bronze or French gray. 
Made in Several Styles 
Intended for individual desk, library 
office or shipping department. 
For sale by leading Dealers everywhere. Ask 
for “ Pelouze” Scalea--Send for catalogue. 


Pelouze Mig. Co., 232 E.Ohio St., Chicago 


Manfrs. ‘‘Pelouze’’ Household and Infants’ Scale 
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“Good!” cried Jack, jumping up to wri 


his hand and what a pair of handsome Goliaths 


they made, standing together! ‘Now, lookey 
here, this monniker of yours, Pierre De Laisnez 
will have to go. How ’bout Knock-out Smith, 
neat but not gaudy?” 

“Pierre De Laisnez is merely my stage 
name,” smiled the dancer. ‘Why not use my 
real name—Peter Delaney?” 

“Perfect!” agreed Jack. “Your parents was 
smart! Too bad it ain’t Jared Delaney, the 
big oilman—that bozo’s got eighty-seven bucks 
for every Jap in Tokio! Well, let’s haul heels 
to a lawyer and get matters in black and white. 
C’mon, Art, you can witness the contract—in 
after years you'll brag about it!” 

Well, at least, I’ve often laughed about it! 

A conference regarding the opening of ad- 
ditional Mayfair Beauty Shoppes brought 
Helene, Father and myself together that eve- 
ning at the Fitz-Charlton. Later, we were to 
join a theater-party arranged by Jack, who got 
the tickets through Father, to celebrate Pierre’s 
entry into the prize-ring. The slight abrasion 
under my eye necessitated an explanation to 
Helene, at least, and while waiting for the 
whilom dancer I narrated the entire adventure. 

Helene and Aubrey appeared greatly dis- 
gusted at their brother’s plans for the likable 
Pierre, but my sire was highly amused. 

“Jack, just where did you get experience as 
a boxing impresario?” inquired Father. 

“A friend of mine knows a guy whose 
buddy’s cousin used to run errands for Jack 
Kearns,”’ answered Jack, now manager of a 
heavyweight contender and an ant-eater. He 
held up two fingers. ‘Him and Kearns was 
like that! That’s good enough, ain’t it?” 

“Poor Pierre!’ sighed Aubrey. “I should 
never have introduced you!” 

“Listen to the embalmer here!” snarled 
Jack. ‘His name ain’t Pierre no more, Useless 
it’s Pete Delaney—Knock-out Delaney!” 

“You are not very original, my boy,” re- 
marked Father. “If it is your desire to attract 
immediate attention to your fighter, you must 
show more ingenuity than that. The ring is 
cluttered with Knock-out This and One-Round 
That—why not call him Percy Lovelace, the 
Fighting Chorus Man? There you have some- 
thing new. The public will want to see a man 
of that name and former profession in action— 
if only to jeer him!” 

And when Jack later sounded out the sport- 
ing writers and his friends high in boxing 
circles regarding this, they were so enthusiastic 
that Pierre smilingly began training for his 
first bout under the unusual ring cognomen 
suggested by Father. 

A couple of weeks later I was at Helene’s 
apartment waiting for her to finish dressing for 
dinner, when Jack came in. The vermin- 
exterminator boxing-manager looked troubled. 

“How is Pierre coming along?” I asked him. 

“T’m afraid he’s the find of a lifetime,” ex- 
claimed Jack, brightening up, “but like a 
prima donna to handle! He’s full of pep and 
no control, and what a crowd pleaser he’s goin’ 
to be! Why, they ain’t no such thing as 
trainin’ bouts with this lad—every one of his 
work-outs is a honest to Vishnu fight, what I 
mean! He’s as game as a punchin’-bag and 
how he can sock! I got to start this baby soon, 
or he’ll fight himself out in the gym!” 

“Well, why the gloom?” I asked. “I should 
think you’d be delighted.” 

“‘He’s got nutty ideas,” explained Jack. “I 
want to rate him along and let him kill a couple 
or three palukas till he learns more about 
science. But my athalete claims he wont 
get educated maulin’ push-overs and he 
wishes to box Tunney right away or nobody! 

When Jack informed me at the end of the 
week that he had matched his interesting pro- 
tégé with Sailor Callahan, I had grave mis 
givings. Although not a boxing fanatic, I 
occasionally “go to the fights,” as the ex- 
pression is, with Father, and I had seen this 
fellow Callahan perform several times. Calla- 
han was not a boxer, he was a bestial, cold- 
blooded butcher, the prize-ring his chosen 
abattoir. Because of his ferocious mode 
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attack he was a big favorite with the gallery, ; 
while, inversely, he attracted the higher class | 
clientele who came in the hope that some clean- | 
cut youth would knock out this gorilla. 

With a lively curiosity as to Pierre’s con- | 
dition and with much the feeling of visiting 
a condemned man before the execution, I 
motored out to the dancer’s training quarters 
with Helene and Aubrey. If appearance 
counted, we thought Pierre had the fight won! 
He would have delighted a Praxiteles as he 

ulled the chest weights, tossed the medicine- 
Pall, and battered his sparring partners, a poem 
of symmetrical, muscular perfection. 

I saw a petite, lovely young lady among the 
spectators covertly edge her way closer to the 
training ring and I instantly recognized her as 
the original of the portrait Pierre had hastily 
hidden in his room at the athletic club the day 
of our meeting. Clinched with his sparring 

er against the ropes, Pierre saw her too. 
He paled and dropped his gloved hands, staring 
at her wide-eyed. Then the lady uttered a sar- 
donic, scornful laugh—and abruptly vanished 
in the curious throng. Pierre shook himself, 
glared at his grinning handler and began 
punching him furiously all over the ring. 

Jack squeezed himself through the ropes 
and stopped the one-sided mélée, dismissing 
the disappointed audience with a curt, “That’s 
all for today!” He then wheeled on Pierre. 

“Who’s that nifty little blond cutey, hey?” 
barked Jack. 

“J—I don’t know, I’m sure,” answered 
Pierre, flushing. 

“Tomato sauce!’ Jack grunted. ‘They was 
come hither in both you people’s eyes till she 
burnt you up with that giggle! Why——” 

“Mind your own business, Jack!’’ inter- 
rupted Helene sharply. ‘Maybe she’s Pierre’s 
heavy girl friend.” 

“Was!” Pierre corrected, with an air of tell- 
ing all. ‘The lady—er—well, she disliked my 
being a chorus man and a dancer, so——” 

“So she turned you out!”’ Jack finished. 

“Exactly!” agreed Pierre. “I—I don’t know 
what.she’ll think of me doing this—from the 
chorus to the prize-ring! She always said I was 


an extremist. Oh, what’s the use? I’ve lost 
her and——” 

. “Do you love her very much?” softly in- 
terposed Helene. 


“More than anything on this earth!” Pierre 
declared convincingly. 

_ “Well, why not induce her to see your bout 
with Sailor Callahan?” suggested Helene. “If 
you win, you’ll be a hero to her!” 

“And if I lose?”’ Pierre smiled sadly. 

“She'll be sorry for you—and pity and love 
are roommates!” returned Helene. 

“T'll see can I nail her before she’s gone,” ex- 
claimed Jack. ‘I'll fix matters for you, Pierre, 
leave it to me!” 

When Jack returned, he called me aside. 

“T run into that Jane boardin’ a horseless 
vehicle which must of cost Rockefeller’s net 
take for this mornin’! he whispered. ‘She’s 
plenty up-town and bonded stock, what I 
mean. .Well, I don’t wish my box fighter 
bothered with no feminines whilst I’m tryin’ to 
make him a champ. I'll lay eight to five that 
entry don’t ace around here no more!” 

“Why?” I asked him, suspicious of his smirk. 

“I told her cold turkey that Pierre was a 
happily married man since she seen him last 
and we didn’t wish no scandal!” 

“But he isn’t married, is he?” I ejaculated. 

“Let him try it!” grunted Jack ominously. 

Helene’s brother declared the approaching 

ht to be a “natural,” meaning that the 
house would be sold out. In this, Jack proved 
a true prophet, for when at last Pierre faced 

antagonist in the ring the club was packed 
to the very rafters. Introduced to the howling 
mob as “Percy Lovelace, the Fighting Chorus 
Man,” Pierre listened with curling lip to the 
pandemonium of derisive bellows that followed. 
Pale and transparently nervous, but grimly 
determined, the former dancer glared across at 
authentic cave-man who was Sailor: Cal- 
and at the bell he shot from his corner as 
though released by a spring! 
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Famous Movie Stars 
Keep their“ BOBS’ so Attractive 











Why year after year, discriminating women depend upon this 


simple method of shampooing. 


How it brings out all the natural life, wave and color and 
gives the hair that wonderful gloss and silky sheen so much 


desired. 
Te simplicity of the bob, and the mod- 


ern styles of hair dress, make beautiful 
hair a necessity. 
The simple, modern styles of today are 
— ONLY when the hair itself is beau- 
tiful. 


Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the. natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair-is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and disagree- 
able to the touch, it is because your hair has 
not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 





The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon Cries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
brings out all the real beauty of the hair and 
cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


Just wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

It keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


{| THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


27-M-10 } 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘“‘Mulsified’” FREE, all ! 
charges paid. Also your booklet en’ 
[ pooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE I 


titled “Why Proper Sham- 
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MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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You can keep unruly hair in place! 


Hair out of place? 
NEVER! 


—if you use the dressing 
more people rely on 
than any other 


Give your hair a new deal! 

No more plastering it down with 
water! And no more experimenting 
with your hair. 

From Coast to Coast, today, the 
hair dressing which more people pre- 
fer than any other is—Stacomb. 

With Stacomb your hair becomes in- 
stantly tractable. All day long it stays in 
place—right. 

Yet never looks gummy nor sticky. Nor 
dry and ‘‘dead,’”’ as when you wet it with 
water. Stacomb supplies the natural oils 
your hair needs. Helps to prevent dandruff. 


You can now get Stacomb not only in 
cream form—in jars and tubes—but in the 
popular new liquid form as well. All drug 
and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. D-38, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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It’s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a_ spoonful of 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and_ bringing 
marked relief. 

_And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes. good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





















! Tt was not a boxing contest, it was a two- 
man carnival of our now glorified assault and 
battery and the very arena shook in thunderous 
bedlam, no one sitting down. The too-eager 
Pierre missed his first punch and Callahan in- 
stantly sent him crashing to the canvas with 
a vicious left hook to the point of the jaw. 

“It’s all over!” groaned the crowd in angry 
‘disappointment. But while the jeers were still 
on the air, Pierre was up and he arose fighting 
like one amuck! Within a half-minute he had 
Sailor Callahan hanging over the ropes from a 
shower of lefts and rights, all of which he 
started from the floor. The house cheered in 
a frenzied uproar. Callahan then resorted to 
his usual, and in the past successful, foul 
tactics, but his brutal roughness was met with 
lessons in that art by our whirlwind Pierre. 
The Sailor twice used the deadly and for- 
bidden “rabbit punch” and twice Pierre heeled 
him with his glove. 

The panting referee warned them both for 
butting and then threw up his hands in despair. 
Not for a single instant did Pierre abate his 
ruthless attack. Floored again by a sickeningly 
vicious blow to: the face, he arose with one 
eye closing to a slit and broke Callahan’s nose 
with two beautiful rights. 

They stood shoulder to shoulder in mid-ring 
and slugged away like madmen, while outside 
the ring ten thousand blood-hungry maniacs 
roared themselves hoarse. For the third time 
Pierre went down and now he sprawled inert 
while the crowd in unison droned the count 
with the referee. At “three,” Pierre stirred. 
At “six,” he was on one knee and Jack tear- 
fully reached for the sponge to toss in, to save 
his man from further punishment. At “eight,” 
Pierre staggered to his feet, spread his now 
totally closed eye with one glove to peer at 
Callahan and as the latter tore in to land the 
finishing blow, Pierre planted his shoes firmly 
in the canvas and swung a terrific right. It 
caught the sailor flush on the jaw and he 
crashed into the ropes, to topple unconscious 
over the top one into the laps of the delirious 
reporters. A clean, one-round knock-out! 

In the dressing-room, Jack was telling the 
dazed and battered Pierre over and over again 
that he’d won gloriously, but Pierre appeared 
skeptical. He was quite sure he’d been de- 
feated, remembering nothing whatever, he 
said, from the first terrible punch that floored 
him until that very minute! 

“‘We’re speedin’ along world’s championship 
bouleyvard!”’ raved Jack. “We——” 

A knocking at the door cut him off. 

“The reporters!” said Jack grandly. “Let 
’em in, Art, will you?” ; 

Throwing open the door, I was confronted 


with neat sagacity preserved appearances and 
disarmed the malicious. The size of the city 
was favorable to our meetings. 

Was it not therefore just, moral—yes, moral 
—that in some way I should express my grati- 
tude toward Signor Neretti? It is true, I 
should be doing so rather late in the day. But 
whose fault was that?. On the other hand, was 
not this funeral discourse a magnificent demon- 
stration of irreverent impudence? Several 
hundred imbeciles would believe in my sin- 
|cerity. This occasion would consolidate my 
| reputation as a steady man, and one with a 
career before him. . . I enjoy fooling my 
neighbor . . . The finicky pedagogs and the 
moralists of the positivist school will declare 
such pleasure a manifestation of perversity 
. . . I will bequeath my cranium to you, O 
students of criminal anthropology. 

All hesitation vanished. I rang. The maid 





appeared. : 


“Gianina, tomorrow get my black tout de 
méme ready for me.” 

“Tt shall be done, Signore. Dinner is served.” 

“Very well, you may go.” 

During coffee I ordered the newspapers 
brought to me. I must patch together an 
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by the gleaming dress shirt fronts of Father 
and an elderly stranger and the flushed face of 
the beautiful lady Pierre loved. Surprised and 
delighted, I awaited the happy dénouement, 

“T saw the—that disgusting fight!” the lady 
addressed Pierre without preliminary, in a low 
bitter tone. “Oh, how could you lower yourself 
to this? It was bestial! Peter Delaney, yoy 
must quit the prize-ring this very evening!”’ 

Jack could only gape at her in astounded and 
growing rage. So this was the way the fair sex 
regarded two-fisted he-men? Pierre actually 
assumed a hangdog manner, towering over the 
diminutive object of his affection. 

“Very well, Nita,” he said obediently, “] 
shall never fight again!” 

“Hey, lookey here, Good-Lookin’!” ey. 
ploded Jack, facing the lady. “You can’t gum 
us up like this! I’m this guy’s manager. I was 
only kiddin’ when I told you he was wed, but 
why not let him make the million that’s there 
for him in this game, and then you and him 
can get married, see? Anyways, I got a iron. 
bound contract with him and——” 

“So have J an iron-bound contract with 
him!’ interrupted the girl. “I’m his wife! 
And he doesn’t need to fight for a million—his 
father has fifty millions!’ 

“His father has—you’re his—what’s his old 
man’s name?” gasped Jack. 

“Jared Delaney, the oil genius, you know,” 
Father answered easily. “‘A business associate 
of mine once, Arthur, you recall?” 

As dazed as Jack at these startling develop- 
ments, I managed an affirmative nod. 

“Son,” spoke Jared Delaney for the first 
time, “I want you with your wife in Shanghai 
to represent me there. We'll all forget about 
this nonsense!” 

“Nonsense, hey?” yelled Jack. “Where d’ye 
get that stuff? This boy would have been the 
greatest crowd pleaser which ever slapped a 
punk for a loop!” 

“He may still please another sort of crowd,” 
murmured Pierre’s charming wife, with 
averted face. 

“And that is?” asked Pierre, who had 
reached her side with a single bound. 

“You’ve heard the banality, ‘Two is com- 
pany, three is a crowd,’ haven’t you?” growled 
Delaney, senior, with a strange twinkle in his 
fine eyes. 

“Three?” puzzled Pierre. 

“Three!” reiterated his father. ‘And if it’s 
a grandson, I’ll settle a million on him!” 

Peter Delaney, né Pierre De Laisnez, né 
Percy Lovelace, the Fighting Chorus Man, 
embraced a blushing enchantress, as Jack 
turned to me weakly. 

“Gee—a yell, what?” he blurted. 


oor —_—_> 


Nothing Matters; Everything Goes (com. om poz 


oration. But, alas, the biographical particulars 
concerning the suicide were exasperati 
scanty. Nothing worth noticing. Still waters! 
The highest office he had held was that of 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Federation of Shipowners. The last edition of 
a morning paper published part of a will which 
was found among his papers. I seized upon 
the figures to see if some munificent bequest 
might give me occasion for a rhetorical flourish. 
Bitter delusion! With a fortune valued at 
$250,000, only $200 was set aside as nucleus of 
a benefit fund for children of sailors. The 
devil! This ferocious stinginess hurt me. 
Not—you understand—on account of the 
sailors’ children, but on account of my 
I rearranged my ideas, took a few notes, and 
realized that my discourse must be excessively 
brief. 

At the cemetery that morning, a last autum 
nal sun caressed the marbles and the cross 

The crowd formed a circle and as though at 
a given signal all removed their hats. An i 
finity of shining craniums! My quarter of at 
hour was about to sound. I advanced, ome 
hand in my pocket and the other prepared 1 
describe the sober, slow, solemn gesture W 
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"The cover of the casket contained a small oval 





according to classic precedent, should accom- 
y a funeral eulogy. ; 
I felt that hundreds of eyes were converging 
ir gaze upon me. 
< ihe edge of the coffin I stopped, amazed. 


opening of crystal to permit a view of the 
dead man’s head. But the head was entirely 
wrapped with cloth and all that could be seen 
were the two eyes—open. 3 

Those eyes—those white eyes which I knew 
—looked at me. Yes, they looked at me 
through their tenuous veiled membrane. My 
situation was critical. I felt a rush of anger. 

“Then you aren’t dead, you cuckold?” The 
ferocious insult stuck in my throat, for I 
imagined I could notice a slight scintillation of 
those horribly wide-open eyes. Was I the 
victim of a hallucination? ; mh 

My perturbation was noticed by Biforchini. 
But to anticipate him I began my speech, 
looking fixedly at the dead man as though in 
defiance. The beginning of the eulogy was 
painful, but I felt that I had once more gained 
control of myself. Eight minutes were more 
than sufficient to exhaust my stock of oratory. 
I forgot to express the hope that the earth 
might weigh lightly upon the dead man, but I 
pronounced in cavernous tone the Latin: Vale! 
I threw a last glance at poor Neretti. What 
did his eyes express? Hate? Gratitude? 

I exchanged a few handshakes, found myself 
again in my carriage, and cried: 

“Go at a gallop, cabby.” 

Two days later I received a note from Lydia, 
containing this single word: ‘Impudent.”’ 

It was then that I decided to discover the 
secret of the suicide. Shutting myself in my 
room, I determined to give to the ceremony 
the greatest possible solemnity, and, as though 
I were about to read a will, I lighted two 


es. 
Gently I tore open theenvelop. The text 
was as follows: 


Signor Police Commissioner: 

The reason that drove me to suicide was 
“the conduct of my wife. I could have 
ended by killing her, together with the 
man who flatters her. He has been my 
rival on the stock exchange. I prefer 
‘ suicide to assassination and shame. If 
you consider it advisable you may deny 
any interpretation which attributes my 
end to financial difficulties. 

Tuesday, November 14, 6 P. M. 

‘ George Neretti, Shipowner 


:.Bewildering! It is not possible for me today 
to put on paper the complicated web of im- | 
pressions which these few lines spun in my soul. 

But what hurt me, delivered me to the hor- 
tible gnawings of jealousy, into the burning 
pincers of suspicion, was the second revelation. 

.It was not on my account that Signor 
Neretti went to meet death, but on account of 
another. Because of the unassailable document 
before me, I was obliged to come to the con- 
dusion that I had a rival. 

, Unexpected modification of the conjugal 
polygon, the triangle become quadrilateral! 

I needed to dull my brain to make me forget. 
Idecided to make a night ci it. At the Edison 
Bar I found the company that I was seeking, 
and for the first time in my life I plunged into 
asolemn orgy. The austere November dawn 
stole through the windows of the bar when I 
arose to go home. 
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My sleep, which lasted until four in the 
afternoon, restablished equilibrium in the ani- 
Nal economy of my organism. Towards 
evening i took a short walk, and though I did | 
Rot intend to, I ended in Via Sermide. The | 
windows of the Neretti building were closed. | 
Inoticed the plinth on the wall. It still showed 
a bloodstain. I shuddered. It seemed to me 
that I was gazing at the suicide with his white, 
n eyes. 

demon of jealousy tormented me. 
was the fourth person? Who was he? 
Neretti’s rival on the stock exchange, and 

my rival in love, who was he? 
I determined to trace him, to identify him, 
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“You know how red they used to get” 


My hands - - - 
they dont say 


‘Dishpan now 


HEN you wash dishes your 

hands are exposed to the soap 
nearly half an hour, three times a 
day. 

The free alkali in most soaps— 
regardless of whether they are flakes, 
chips or cakes—dries up the delicate 
oils Nature placed under the outer 
skin of your hands to protect their 
smooth loveliness. 


Lux diamonds, contain no free 
alkali. They cannot redden or 
roughen the skin. 


One teaspoonful 
is Qlenty for all 
shes 






Women, themselves, washing their fine 
things in~Lux, discovered how kind 
Lux is to hands. Quickly they began to 
use it for dishwashing and freed their 
hands of that tell-tale ‘“‘in the dishpan 
look.” 

One teaspoonful whips quickly into 
all the foamy suds you need for a whole 
panful of dishes. The light Lux suds 
rinse off so quickly and leave your 
dishes, glassware and silver so sparkling 
that Lux actually makes dishwashing 
easier and quicker. 


Save your hands. Keep a package of 
Lux always on your pantry shelf. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A convenient portion 
of dollar candy! 
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Try the new 5c candy made by the Oh Henry! people... 
“Copy of Oh Henry””’. .. the finest candy ever made for 5c. 


ANDY is food. Isn’t it 
worth knowing then 
that Oh Henry! is made 
just as it would be in your 
own home... with rich, 
full cream milk instead of 
skim milk ... with plump 
crisp nut meats ... with 
chocolate that belongs in 
a dollar-a-pound box? 
Such quality costs only a 
trifle more. 


You can taste the differ- 
ence! 

















s2RUGS 


for PRICE of ONE: 


SENT FREE! Writetoday for our beau- 
% tiful new book in colors on Rugs and 

4 Home Decorating which 
i} materials in your— 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Clothing 
—are reclaimed like new by 
our Patented Process of ster- 
ilizing, bleaching,shredding, 
pickering and carding—and 
then dyed in up-to-date 
colors—and woven into 
lovely new seamless and 
reversible rugs with the 
same smooth, velvety nap 
on bothsides togive double 
wear. Rugs woven in one 

week, any size. 

FREE TRIAL—We 
guarantee to satisf: 
you or pay for your 

materials. 52 years in 

business. WePay Freight, 

ExpressorParcel Post from allstatesas 

explained in thecatalog. New Low Prices! Write today. 


OLSON RUG CO. Dept. H5s CHICAGO, Ill. 
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\Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book -will give you unlimit- 
ied suggestions in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with 
valuable cultural information. 

A copy free if you mention Cosmopolitan 
| HENRY A. DREER 
| 1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| to fight a duel with him, to plunge the point 
| of my sword into his vitals, I swore to avenge 

myself and the dead man together. What a 
| series of noble and chivalrous enterprises I set 
myself to execute there, the prey of my heroic 
—and erotic—fury! 

To trace the fourth man it was necessary to 
make the Neretti servant talk. I waited fo 
her a few mornings later at the entrance to the 
public market. I asked news of her mistress, 
She replied, staring at me with two crafty eyes; 

“Madame is well.” 

“Listen, Menica. I must talk to you about 
a very important matter.” 

The servant, surprised at the confidential] 
tone of my voice, opened wide her gray, 
malicious eyes. 

“T want to know something. Your mistress 
hasn’t recently been receiving the visits of 
gentleman?” 

“No, no. I haven’t seen anybody. I don't 
know anything.” 

I thrust a gold coin into her hand. The ser. 
vant put down a hamper, took from her pocket 
a checkered handkerchief, tied it in a knot 
around the gold piece, and finally decided to 
tell what she knew. 

“The ship captain, Henry Nastarini, has 
been received several times by Signora Lydia— 
before the suicide of poor Neretti, you under. 
stand.” 

“Thanks, Menica.” 

The following everiing I went to the Anchor 
Café, meeting-place of sailors. I asked for 
Signor Nastarini. The waiter pointed out tome 
a square-shouldered man of medium statur, 
with eyes which gleamed beneath very heavy 
eyebrows, and with an angular, tanned face, 
Iimmediately made a comparison . . . Heis 
probably better-looking than I but certainly 
older . . . I looked around me. All the 
faces were unknown to me. Towards midnight 
a distant relative of mine, a shipping agent, 
entered. 

I cornered him, asked him for information 
about Nastarini, explaining that it was for 
the bank. ct ye 

“He is already a ruined man. The last blow 
was given to him a couple of years ago by poor 
George Neretti. After being associates, they 
suddenly became enemies and declared merc- 
less war on each other. No one knew the 
reason that brought Nastarini to grief. It ap- 
pears, however, that having lost the friendship 
and intimacy of the husband, he achieved the 
friendship and intimacy of the wife. A jolly 
revenge.” 

Disconcerted, I left my informant and de- 
parted, not, however, without throwing a 
fierce glance at Nastarini, who, in Olympian 
calm, was smoking a fat cigar. 

I felt my heart bursting with hate, and more 
than Nastarini I hated the beautiful Lydia, 
the afflicted widow who had been able 9 
marvelously to keep the books of her soul in 
double, in triple entry. 

Women in the first months of their widow- 
hood are insupportable. December and 
January passed. During this period I gave no 
sign of myself. I must confess that the tension 
of my love had been relaxed from the day in 
which Nastarini left Italy on a distant voy: 
in the three-master Latonia. With the “ri 
out of the way, I ceased to feel myself on 
tragic ground. 

At the end of March I determined to pay4 
visit to the widow Neretti. Since the death, 
she had not even left her house. The interview 
which I was requesting must be the last, and 
must cure me of my love. 

In the warm, cloudy “sirocco” afternoon, 
men walked the streets silently, disjointedly, 
as though crushed by torpor and fatigue. 
felt in my blood the fire of a slow and secret 
fever. 

At the Neretti apartment I learned that 
the Signora had gone out to settle certain mat 
ters concerning the inheritance with 
lawyer. The mischance annoyed me. I 
cided to wait, and was led into a small room 
which was familiar to me. To pass the time 
I began to thumb through an album. In 
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first part there were autographs—the usual 
collection of meaningless and idiotic phrases; 
in the latter part the inevitable picture post- 
cards. But at the end of this album one of 
these cards struck me. It pictured the three- 
master Latonia. Not a word was written on 
it. The cancellation stamp bore the date sf 
February 25. This discovery gave me another 
weapon for the attack. I would be fierce, 
implacable. 

After a few moments Signora Neretti 
entered. 

We sa!v ed each other with cold bows, with- 
out spea’:ing a word. 

“Where is Ginetto?” I asked. 

“With one of my sisters.”’ 

Lydia sat at a table and gazed at me with 
eyes that were indifferent, dead. I felt some- 
thing collapse, a defense, perhaps, in the 
somber towers of the city within me. 

“Sionora, I have come to demand ex- 
planations.” 

“By what right?” 

“By the right of our past.” 

‘Do not recall it, I pray you. Do not tor- 
ture me’”’—and saying these words, her delicate 
lips contracted in anguish. 

“You repent it, then, Signora?’’ I sneered 
diabolically. ‘‘Is it not somewhat late?” 

“Tt is never too late to repent. I wish to 
redeem myself, to forget. Remorse tears my 
conscience. An abyss separates me from my 

t, from my future—an abyss that is marked 

Waecross ... .” 

‘Which are the sins which torment you, 
Signora? Those in which I was your accom- 
pice, or others? Signor Nastarini also came 

ere, I believe!’ 

At that name, the lady sprang up and in- 
terrupted me: 

“Be quiet! Be quiet! Be quiet!” 

“Captain Nastarini, then, came to make 
speeches and not to take my place?” 

“Be quiet, I tell you . . . Your suspicions 


_ are false, false.” 


“Signora, I possess an incriminating docu- 
ment of considerable weight.” I took from 


_MIny portfolio the suicide’s letter. “It is the 


dead man who contradicts you, Signora.’’ 
Lydia recognized the handwriting of her 
husband. She read it and broke into sobs. 
“Pos. George! Nastarini sought my love 
but never gained it. I am innocent.” 
These declarations did not convince me. 
The weeping of my faithless widow consoled 
me 


“Tell me, tell me the truth, Signora, if you 
really wish to expiate You know that 
Iam ready to pardon. For me nothing mat- 
ters; everything goes. To betray one’s husband 
and one’s lover is modern—and to renounce, as 
Iam doing, the advantages of a crime, is to say 
the least heroic.” 

_ “Forgive me,” stammered Lydia, “and be- 
lieve me—I have never deceived you.” 

“T believe you, Signora, and I hope one day 
to read in the newspapers of the wreck of the 
Latonia, with the loss of all the crew, including 


_ the captain. Expiate your sins, Lydia, expiate 


them. I forgive you . . . Do not weep. 
Tears dim the gleaming ebony of your eyes. 

“Addio, Lydia! The disappearance of every 
obstacle brings us back into the normal cycle 
of petit-bourgeois relations—life. May ex- 
Plation cancel but not contaminate our past.” 

I descended the stairs rapidly. I was cured. 

At the back of the common meadow of the 
cemetery is the sepulcher of the Neretti family. 
On a stone are engraved the words: 


Grorce NerEetri SHIPOWNER HERE SLEEPS 
THE SLEEP THat Has No AWAKENING 


and underneath: 


Lypia His Farrarut WirE Jorsep Hm 
May 27, 1906. 

Then the following verses, in Latin: 
“For I acknowledge my transgressions and 
my sin is ever before me. Purge me with 
ss i I shall be clean; wash me and I 

whiter than snow.” 

author of this epigraph must be the 
monk who heard Lydia’s expiatory confession. 
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$50 for two hours’ work 











You can own 
this latest model 
CORONA 


It’s the finest Corona ever 
built— made by the world’s 
pioneer manufacturers of 
portable typewriters. 

A sturdy, dependable writ- 
ing machine with full width 
(10inch) carriage, twelve yard, 
two color, self-reversing rib- 
bon, variable line spacer, 
everything you expect in an 
office machine. Yet it is com- 
pact, portable, easy to carry 
with you wherever you go. 


Standard Keyboard 


Corona has the four row stand- 
ard keyboard used in all offices 
and taught in business schools. 
If you are accustomed to using 
a large machine, you will be at 
home on Corona. If you have 
never used a typewriter be- 
fore, you'll find that it is easy 
to learn with Corona. 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 
A small deposit puts Corona 


“in. your home and then you 


can pay on easy, monthly 
terms just like rent. Your 
Corona dealer will gladly ac- 
cépt a used typewriter, any 
standard make, as part pay- 
ment. You néed not. wait 
another day, Just look up 
Corona in your phone book 


and the dealer will send you 
one for free examination. 

This coupon will bring you 
our latest literature. 
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CORONA 


Extra money is so easily earned if you have 
the knack of writing articles or stories. 
Here is a man who often earns $50 or more 
in a single evening, writing articles about 
his own business. 

Many people have this talent for writing 
but have never done anything to develop it. 

There’s just one way to start. Get a 
Corona and our new book of instructions 
for writers. Then begin to write a little 
every day. 


Why successful writers use Corona 
Corona is compact, portable, easy to carry 
anywhere—and its light, easy touch makes 
writing almost effortless. You’ll do more 
writing—and better writing—when you 
own your own Personal Writing Machine. 
Mail the coupon. It will not obligate you. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 


Also manufacturers of the 


L.C Smith Typewriter, 
the ball-bearing office machine 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
307 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please 


send mea free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide—and complete information about Corona. 











Do you own a typewriter? What make ?..._........... = 





Would you like to know its trade-in value? 
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IHEER hose have been made 

ible thru the use of ZIP. 

ou can make your limbs ivory- 

like, beautiful to behold, without a 

shadow thru the silken sheen, by 

using ZIP to destroy every trace of 
hair—with the roots. 


Like magic—ZIP makes your skin 


adorable. Arms, underarms, face, 
limbs, back of neck. Use it once, and 
you will never resort to ordinary 
depilatories. Money-back Guarantee. 


Sold Everywhere. Treatment or 
Free Demonstration at my Salon. 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send “‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret’? and 
Samples Massage Cream, AB-SCENT Deodor- 
ant, and Face Powder, for which I enclose 10¢. 
Name 


Address 
City & State 
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—$4,500 to $12 000 A Year—For Trained Mont Now 
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ical College, Dept.C-164, 118 E. 26th St. Chi 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Salesmansh 


Secome a Salesman 
Every phase of business revolves 
around selling. The trained sales- 
«nan is in demand—he can fix his 
own hours, choose his own field, 
control his own pay. His income 
depends only upon his resulte— 
there is no limit to what he can 
earn. We train you to sell suc- 
cessfully thru the LaSalle prob- 
lem method under supervision of 
expert salesmen. Train in your spare time. Low cost; 
easy terms. 64-page booklet, ““The Modern Salesman, 
Ambaseador of Progress,” free. Send for it today. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 3¢5.5 Chicago 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY > 


Millions of people know that, but Multirudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Inovisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingia the Ear entirely out ofsight. No wires, 00 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. 








A. O. Leonard. Inc., Suite 601,70 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation; your FREE I)lus- 
trated Booklet about ess and Sworn Statement of 
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The Mating Call (Continued from page 31) 


aloose the Ku Klux riz up an’ burned a cross 
an’ I moved out here. If I don’t get mea job 
Monday I aim to move on. You reckon you 
could give me a job Monday?” 

“Possibly.” 

“T wish you could. I got debts.” 

“T might even put you on at once.” 

“T don’t need work till Monday. These here 
is eatin’ debts, an’ fo’ times the man promise’ 


| to put me in jail if I don’t pay. He’s give me 


| till Monday, an’ this time he means it.” 


| 
| 
| it took him back to his boyhood. 





‘ 





Hatten eyed the speaker with some amuse- 
ment; it was agreeable to talk to this negro; 


Double R wagged his head seriously. ‘“Yas- 
suh! You can tell when white folks means it. 
Monday is the very, very Jas’ day. I got 
other debts, too, but they ain’t nothin’ but 
owin’ debts.” 

“What kind?” 

“Well, one is a doctor bill. He’s jus’ plain 
out of luck. Then I got two ’stalments on my 
baid.”” In ‘answer to Hatten’s query as to 
this, Double R explained: ‘Ever’ time I 
gets married I gives my woman a brass baid. 
Mos’ly they keeps ’em for alimony. Three 
of them baids ain’t paid for yet.” The 
speaker laughed again. ‘‘You goin’ to give me 
a writin’ about that job, Mr. Hatten?” 

‘“‘There’s no writing necessary. Come to 
work Monday——” 

“No, Suh! I needs some words in writin’ 
that makes me your man. Then the boys 
won’t talk me into quittin’, an’ the Ku Klux 
won’t strop me.” 

“Very well, Double R. I'll give you a writ- 
ing and a good licking if you quit——” 

“Yassuh! I’d certainly be obliged if you 
did.” 

“And now I'll borrow your fishing-pole 
and get you to row me down the river. I’ve 
just had a swim in that spring and it has 
made a boy out of me.” 


In view of the circumstances connected with 
his departure from Evergreen, Leslie Hatten 
had felt a natural reluctance about returning 
thereto. He had realized that it would prob- 
ably revive recollections of his and Rose 
Burkhardt’s friendship, even possibly evoke 
a certain amount of comment regarding it. 
But she had been married nearly five years 
now and he argued that her social position was 
such that she could endure a rustle of gossip, 
if indeed his reappearance resulted in anything 
so disagreeable—as a matter of fact, Rose 
rather enjoyed being talked about. After all, 
their affair had been little more than a youthful 
infatuation. 

Nevertheless, he had looked forward with 
some uneasiness to his and Rose’s first meeting 
and was curious to know just how she would 
carry it off. She was as unstable as nitro- 
glycerin: if in her mind there still remained 
some glamour of romance, he feared she was 
quite likely to show it and to reproach him 
openly for his desertion. She might be angry 
enough to cut him dead—there was, in fact, no 
telling how Rose would react to a given set 
of circumstances. It would be more like her, 
however, to fling her arms around his neck 
and to kiss him—right in the presence of her 
husband—and to call him her lost love, her 
girlhood sheik or something of the sort. Just 
for the purpose of enjoying his discomfiture! 

As it turned out, Hatten could have spared 
himself all conjecture, all uneasiness. As 
usual, Rose did the unexpected. She left 
town. A week or more after his return and 
before he had occasion to meet her she went 
north for the summer. 

Hatten was relieved. Reason told him that 
long before she was ready to come home, 
Evergreen would have grown accustomed to 
his presence and what gossip there was, if 
any, would have had time to wither from 
lack of nourishment. He turned to his work 


| and forgot all about her. 


Gradually his simple, dawn-to-dusk routine 





began to absorb him. After a while he ex. 
perienced relief, then actual pleasure in jt, 

It is only amid the complexities of highly 
organized existence that industrious men find 
leisure. Give a man work to do with his 
hands and so place him that he must provide 
for all his own immediate physical wants and 
the days rapidly shorten. Few important 
executives are actually so busy as the hermit 
who dwells in a cave or the solitary miner who 
lives in a cabin and does his own cooking. 

Hatten became a sort of hermit. He wanted 
no companionship, he discouraged callers and 
so far as possible he avoided contact with 
people. He likened himself sometimes to q 
sick bear which had holed up to lick its hurts 
and which bristled aggressively when dis. 
turbed. People came to see him and they 
urged him to come to see them. He tried to 
avoid rudeness, but he neither returned a 
visit nor accepted an invitation. Naturally, 
it was not long before friends and neighbors 
alike ceased coming. This suited him perfectly, 

He began by putting the old place in some 
sort of order: the most of his money he spent 
in buying live stock, implements, fertilizer and 
the like. He assembled a few hands and out 
of necessity worked them on shares. When 
he thought of his slender capital he sometimes 
wondered how he would ever manage to bridge 
over the time until his first crops came in, 
but to supply his daily needs he planted a 
garden; as for meat, he had purchased the 
band of wild hogs that ran on his land, and 
there was game in the big hammock and 
fish in the stream below the spring. Those 
razorbacks could be penned and fattened, 
butchered and sold for a few dollars now and 
then. He fancied he could manage somehow. 
But it was a grim sort of business: this was 
getting back to first principles with a vengeance. 

His helpers were not the best: they were 
mostly negroes too shiftless to hold regular 
jobs, or an occasional white man—some trop- 
ical tramp who worked awhile and_ then 
drifted on. Hatten accomplished as much as 
any three of them. The white hands came and 
went but the negroes were more dependable. 
Naturally, help of this sort enjoved a poor rep- 
utation in the community and added nothing 
to Hatten’s credit. 

After a while people began to wonder what 
induced the fellow to surround himself with 
such a sorry crew. The answer seemed to be 
that he was peculiar; that he was a man of 
moods. Shell shock, Judge Peebles called it. 
The Judge spoke of it as a tragedy and Ever- 
green felt a certain sympathy for its eccentric 
hero. Too bad the war had broken him. 
Or was it the war? This query was voiced 
by certain of Rose Burkhardt’s “friends.” 

Hatten was indeed moody and it was fortu- 
nate for him that he lived alone where he was 
free to indulge those moods, for had people 
appreciated the black despondency _ that 
settled upon him every now and then, had they 
watched him restlessly pacing the empty 
rooms of his house at all hours of the = 
roaming aimlessly, trying to induce sleep, 
would have considered him “touched.” 

At such times he was indeed touched, um 
balanced. Those familiar yearnings for Mavis 
persisted in recurring: recollections of her 
fragrant lips, her clinging arms, her warm, 
enticing body, swept over him, inducing 4 
positive dementia. He could not banish 
her from his mind more than temporarily, 
but bit by bit she was becoming not so much 
an individual as a symbol, a composite creature 
of vague outline but of never-ceasing and pos 
tive allure. A symbol of her sex. Woman! 

He understood now what it meant to say 
that a man was possessed of a devil, for there 
was a fiend in him. He was like some religious 
solitary: wrestling alone with a demon. 
it was a real demon, too. A malignant demon, 
so very real that he could almost lay hands om 
it. Almost but not quite. And at the moments 
when he longed most fiercely for Mavis he 
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hated her the most bitterly. He could have 

strangled her. At such times he could have 

strangled any woman, so great was his fury 
jinst the sex. 

Or was it hate that he felt? Hate or—or 
another passion which he had sequestered in 
the dark dungeons of his being and which had 

wn into something huge and distorted? 
Whatever it was, it had begun to assume a 

ality, it was becoming a Thing, and 
fe hoped no occasion would arise to force a 
better acquaintance with it, for it was straining 
atitschains. He was glad there was no woman, 
no Mavis, near by to tempt him, else some 
night when this hideous frenzy was on him he 
might go out in quest of her . . . Such 
thoughts as these were monstrous, of course. 
But he had been changed into a monster, a 
creature of hair and hoofs and horns. 


Among the regular winter visitors to Ever- 
green were two New England ladies, the Misses 
Baker, known locally among the more flippant 
as the Dolly Sisters. The Dolly Sisters lived 
a few miles out of town on the summit of a 
considerable hill. Oh, yes, Florida has hills! 
There they had built a house suitable for two 
women of their means and around it they had 
assembled a profusion of roses, of flowering 
shrubs and plants, together with a really 
notable collection of ornamental shade-trees. 


. Their arbor-vitw, magnolias and palms were 


considered the finest in the county. The place 
itself they had named Three Bold Oaks, after a 
triumvirate of hoary old live-oaks which ruled 
the countryside from the crest of the hill, 
and it was considered the show-place of Ever- 


green. 
Three Bold Oaks was a charming estate and | 


its owners, the Misses Irma and Norma Baker, 
were charming ladies. So, at least, Whelpley 
D. Peebles declared. His townspeople differed 
with him: they made fun of both, or to be 
exact, of all three. Three Bold Oaks was a 
silly name, they declared, and a fortune had 
been squandered on it: the owners were a pair 
of silly, affected, man-struck old maids. 


The local nickname had been given not | 


because of their pitiful efforts at enticement 


or because they were as much alike as twins, | 
but because of their extreme vivacity and their | 


theatric taste in dress. They dressed like 
flappers and they bore themselves like giggling 
schoolgirls. They painted and powdered their 
withered cheeks and they were strangers to 
that decorum which graces middle age. 

What is more, their choice in colors was 
aboriginal, savage, and neither had the 
slightest’ appreciation of color values or of 
harmonious color combinations. Drivers of 
horse-drawn vehicles dreaded to meet them on 
the highways, for runaways had been known 
to occur, and Uncle Rowe Knight declared 

on one occasion he encountered them at the 
Palmetto Creek bridge and his flivver truck 
jumped the guard-rail. 
_ Thesisters had carried their love of gay colors 
into their very home: the place was a riot of 
gaudy furnishings and their boudoirs were 
bedecked like the love nests of two guilty 
They burned punk sticks and 
incense in their rooms; their persons were 
redolent of rare perfumes and sachets. What 
more need be said? They owned a phonograph 
afid a mechanical piano-player—and every 
record, every roll was jazz. It was even re- 
Ported that they had been seen dancing 
with each other, snapping their fingers and 
shaking their bony shoulders in a pitiful imi- 
tation of the popular figures practised by the 
more abandoned young people. 

Now goings-on of this sort were laughable, | 
unseemly in women of their age; they indi- 
cated a wanton spirit. Had the Baker sisters | 

young or attractive they would have been | 
ostracized, but as it was they were put down as | 
two eccentric old maids who suffered from a | 

tean complex. People called on them, | 
accepted their liberal donations to charity 
and occasionally invited them into their homes, 
but “The Dolly Sisters” stuck. 
Nobody, of course, referred to them by that 
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HE secret of attaining lovely oval 

° nails is the shaping of that delicate 

rim at the base of the nail which we call 
the cuticle! 

There are just two things to do for it, 
says Northam Warren, the great au- 
thority on the manicure. 

First remove the roughnesses that seem so 
obstinate. Moisten each nail base with 
Cutex. It softens the dead broken cuticle, 
so you can just wipe it off! 

And second, restore the oils your cuticle 
lacks. The more we use our hands, and ex- 
pose them to water and grime and weather, 
the drier becomes the cuticle. After removing 
the broken cuticle with Cutex, rub into the 
nail base Cutex Cuticle Cream which sup- 
plies the very oils it needs. If your cuticle is 
in very bad shape, he advises you to rub it 
in every night. In a week it is easy to shape 
into perfect curves. 

Cutex Sets containing everything for the mani- 
cure are from 35c to $5.00. If you live in Canada, 
address Northam Warren, Dept.C-3 85 St. 
Alexander Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Northam Warren, New York, Paris, London. 





Lucrezia Bort is known throughout the world 
Sor her lovely lyric soprano voice. 
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0 just TWO THINGS” 
says NORTHAM WARREN 





rs 
Remove every trace of dry 
broken cuticle that clings to 
the nail and disfigures it. To 
do this, moisten it with orange 
stick and cotton dipped in 


Cutex. Then you wipe it off! 
NS > 





Rub in, immediately, Cutex 
Cuticle Cream, to supply the 
cuticle and nail root with the 
oils they lack. Your cuticle is 
soft and pliant, immediately 
shaped to a beautiful curve. 





LUCREZIA Bort 
speaks of Charm of the Hands 


“For every woman,” Lucrezia Bori says, 
“the possession of smooth and shapely hands 
with graceful finger tips is an endless charm. 
I enjoy caring for mine the Cutex way.” 


Send 10c— Enough for 6 manicures! 














I enclose 10c for Introductory Set containin 
mover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle 
board, orange stick, cotton, and booklet. 


NortHamM Warren, Dept. C-; 
114 West 17th St., New York City 
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name before Judge Peebles, for it was known 
that he held the Misses Baker in high esteem 
and he was a person who tolerated no dis- 
respectful allusions to the most humble or 
the most undeserving of his friends. The 
actual truth was that Whelpley Peebles cher- 
ished more than a mere intellectual regard 
for the spinster ladies. His was a romantic 
interest and he paid court to first one then the 
other, a fact which not even his daughter 
suspected. 

Lest Peebles be adjudged fickle or loose in 
his affections, it must be explained that 
neither Miss Irma nor Miss Norma had frowned 
upon him. Quite the contrary. Nor was his 
emotional nature subject to any such influences 
as cause the skin of a chameleon to take on 
the color of its background. Nothing like 


at. 

The lamentable fact was that Peebles had 
found himself in the extraordinary predicament 
of loving both sisters and of loving them 
equally. Neither offered precisely what he 
desired in a mate, but together, in combi- 
nation, they constituted his ideal of womanly 
perfection. It was a situation unlike that of 
any lover he had ever read about and one* 
which induced in him a painful bewilderment. 

When the: Dolly Sisters arrived from the 
North they invariably invited Peebles to dinner 
and two evenings a week thereafter he spent 
at Three Bold Oaks. 

Of course it did not take them long to hear 
about Leslie Hatten’s return and they promptly 
drove over to see him. As they told the story 
to Peebles it became almost an ddventure. 
They had found Hatten living alone, in 
Spartan simplicity, dependent entirely upon 
his own hands. 

He had come in from the grove, clad in his 
boots and his overalls: without excuse or 
apology he had ushered them into his naked 
living-room and there had entertained them 
in a rigidly correct manner. He had even 
served them with tea and wafers. 

His heroic exploits in France, his decorations 
for gallantry had thrilled them: they were in a 
flutter to hear details; to talk to him about 
the war and his reasons for coming home to 
Evergreen. But they had failed to draw him 
out, he had refused to explain the why and 
the wherefore of his self-imposed isolation. 
He had, in fact, held them at arm’s length 
and they had*come away knowing no more 
than when they went, but with their interest 
and their curiosity raised to the boiling-point. 
Upon bidding them adieu he had presented 
each of them with a golden Maréchal Niel bud 
and their cordial invitation to visit Three Bold 
Oaks he had declined with a stiff bow and the 
frigid declaration that he went nowhere. 

“He treated us bee-utifully,” declared Miss 
Irma. “We were never more perfectly enter- 
tained in a drawing-room and yet we were 
never more uncomfortable in our lives. We 
never felt so unwelcome.” 

Miss Norma agreed... “It was a ghastly 
experience! The man has ‘tgimed te ice. And, 
mind you; the place was scrubbed until you 
could eat off the floor. We" ‘think it is too 
romantic.” 

“Prosaic, 1’ d call it,’ said Peebles. ‘“Noth- 


‘ing romantic about keeping bach, and Leslie 


always was clean.” 

~ “But the reason!” squeaked Miss Irma. 
“You know the poor-man’s ‘story! Miss 

Norma echoed her-sister’s‘tone.of excitement. 
The Judge frowned and tugged at his tawny 

mustache. “I know what is: being said, but 


“inasmuch as it reflects no credit upon .the 


honor of ‘a married lady I never refer to it. 
Men are not permitted . the same freedom of 
speech that is‘allowed to women.” ~*~ 

-“I adore the Southern code in such things,” <f 
declared Miss Irma. ‘‘It is so virile.” 

Miss Norma nodded. “Isn’t it, just? And 
so gallant. But the story, as we hear it, 
reflects no particular discredit upon=Mrs.— 
upon the lady’s moral character... Not in our 
eyes, at~least. Great love ‘santtifies itself, 
Otherwise how could: we regard the fatous 
romances of history? The Abélards and 


charity. 


Héloises, the Du Barrys, - the 
Troy——” 

“Loose women, most of.them. I don’t 
think much of their husbands,” Peebles said, 

“For shame!” It was the elder spinster 
who spoke. “If I had been Mrs. Hen— 
er—the lady we’re talking about, I’d. haye 
probably done a lot worse than she did. So 
would Sister. We’re not prudes. You 
Judge, we have lived loveless lives; all we know 
about romance is what we have read; we have 
actually come in contact with very little. To 
us love is a beautiful thing and we glorify it 
Where a real epic romance like this is concerned 
we exercise a certain broadness of view. But 
for that matter, I’ve never heard Ro—— the 
woman, actually accused of anything im, 
proper.” , 

Peebles pondered before he spoke. “Two 
things we crackers revere above all ot 
the fidelity of our married women and. the 
virtue of our girls: the sanctity of the home 
and the white bloom of maidenhood. We never 
speak lightly of either. There is current 4 
certain amount of gossip about Leslie ‘Hatten 
and one of our highly respected young ma 
but I take no part init. No gentleman wou 
venture to discuss such a subject even in 
most guarded terms. Words, my dear frie 
are weapons: thoughtless words are like d 
sped from some careless ,archer’s bow: 
wound, they cause pain, but when tieped 
malice or envenomed with. scandal, they. 
come real poisoned arrows. They “Cay 
suffering and death. 

“T have known tragedy to result from, casual 
remarks: from the very breath of badinage, 
for common self-respect compels a husband 
or a father to defend his wife or his daughter 
even from innuendo. As an example, do. you 
reckon I would tolerate the faintest w. 
involving the honor of my. daughter Jessie? 
If that whisper fell from the lips of one of her 
girl friends, I would exact satisfaction from 


Helens. ot 


- her nearest male relative; if it issued froma 


married woman, her husband would answer 
to me.’ 

“Heaven knows you need never fear that 
Jessie——”’ 

“Exactly! I merely illustrate my point. 
It would be unfortunate if this malicious 
chatter reached the ears. of Leslie Hatten or 
the lady’s husband. Leslie would be as quick 
to resent it as L—— as the other.” 

“To be sure. But I don’t see anything dis 
graceful about two young people falling in 
love.” Miss Irma still adhered to her, 
tion. “I think it’s natural and—and won 
ful. They couldn’t help it. “If they did.a 
thing they shouldn’t have done, they pro 
couldn’t help that either.” 

“Sister is terribly primitive,” the younger 
Miss Baker apologized. - 

“Nothing of the sort. I’m merely broad- 
minded. I suppose people think, just because 
we’re a couple of wizened old maids, that-we 
don’t know anything about love and te 
tion and such things. Perhaps we don’t 
know much, but it’s not our fault. If wed 
got our money before it was too late, weld 
have had our fling.” z 

“Sister!” 

“Oh, the Judge knows what I mean!” - 

4 Peebles bowed. “I do. Few ladies of 1 my 
acquaintance possess your-—well, inte: 
I consider it a poignant tra 
that you should have been denied the-er— 
pleasures and: the liberties. that you were 30 


_ abundantly fitted to enjoy.” 


“So do I.” Miss Norma vigorously nodded 


her gray head:- Her ‘hair, by the way, 


bobbed: it was shingled in the back like 4. 
boy’s. ‘We're trying as hard as we cag; to 


wake up for it, but—it’s not much: use,# If 
‘I could take my | half of Father’s money 


one wish, it would’ be this—to be as young am 
as- - beautiful as ‘Rose Henderson—oh, 
your Seuthern code!—and to be loved 98 a 
man-like,Leslie Hatten.” 

“fm -not ready to concede that it was any 
such thing which brought Leslie back here, 
the Judge said after a moment. ‘On the 
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MAGNIFICENT IN STYLE 
AND LUXURY>--SWIFTER 
THAN THE VERY WIND 


He is the supreme embodiment of everything fine and 
appealing ina motorcar .. . Lengthy, low to the ground, 
charming in design .. . Sumptuous in every detail of interior 
decoration, seat dimensions, upholstery . . . Marvelous be- 
yond words through the whole range of performance. 


Eighty horsepower at 3000 revolutions; yet placidly 
smooth, serenely quiet. A car that fairly dazzles you with its 
spontaneous and silky obedience to either throttle or brakes. 
At 75 miles an hour, and better, you have a sensation of 
traveling only half that fast! 


Four magnificent body styles: Royal Eight 5- Prasenger 
Sedan; Royal Eight 7-Passenger Sedan; Royal Eight Coupe; 
Royal Eight Roadster—and a complete line of new 1927 
Chandler Sixes. Pick your model and take a ride. 


CHANDLER -CLEVELAND MOTORS. CORPORATION 7 CLEVELAND 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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contrary, I’m quite sure it wasn’t, for I talked 
with him the first day he arrived. He’s trying 
to hide out and get a grip on himself, amid 
surroundings where there’s no competition, 
no thrust and parry: where he won’t have to 
trample on others or be trampled if he falters. 
I’m partly to blame for his presence because I 
convinced him of our coming destiny and urged 
him to profit by it.” 

“Well, in any event, there was a romance 
at one time and all this gossip about Mrs. 
Hendersen is absurd. She’s a beautiful crea- 
ture and she must have had endless lovers. 
It’s beauty’s due.” 

“Do you really think Florida is ever going 
to amount to much?” the younger sister 
inquired. 

*““Much?’ ” Peebles rolled his eyes. “It’s 
destined to become a Golconda: the Gold 
Coast of the Western World. Florida has a 
pay-streak as long and as wide as the state 
itself, and it is richer than the mother-lode 
of California.” 

“Really?” 

“It doesn’t lie buried in her sands: it spreads 
across her sky. It is an arch, a canopy of 
beaten gold.” 

“T think that’s perfectly poetical!’ Miss 
Irma exclaimed. “You have a marvelous 
imagination.” 

“Tmagination enough to see what’s coming,” 
said the lawyer. “A remarkable thing has 
happened, here in America: without realizing 
it we have become an enormously rich nation. 
We have developed a large leisure class and 
they’re learning to play. Here is a natural 
playground for them, right at their doors, 
where they can play when they want to play, 
in the winter-time. And it’s the only one! 
Look what’s happening on the East Coast. 
It is becoming the American Riviera. There 
are enough moneyed people in the country 
to crowd Florida every winter, to say nothing 
of the sick people and the old people who have 
to come South in search of health. Do you 
know how many people there are in this coun- 
try who annually reach the age of fifty years?” 

Miss Irma confessed that she had no idea. 
“How many are there?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” Peebles acknowledged. 
“But when a person passes the meridian of his 
life he turns to the sun, that blessed source of 
all life. Cold weather chills his blood and the 
scythe of winter cuts him down. California? 
Yes, but it’s a long way from anywhere while 
here we are next door to three-fourths of the 
population and seven-eighths of the wealth 
of the country. Florida is the south piazza, 
the sleeping porch of the United States.” 

“Tt would be awfully depressing to see noth- 
ing but invalids everywhere.” 

“They’re building thousands of miles of 
good roads and some day people will jump into 
their cars and drive down here to avoid buying 
their winter fuel. Why not? And they can 
make money while they’ re, here, for the state 
is rich. Good land is selling for two bits, a 
dollar, ten dollars an acre, and there’s not one 
acre out of ten under cultivation . . . But 
don’t get me started on this subject. I be- 
lieve so thoroughly in the future of the state, 
I see so clearly what is inevitable, that some- 
times I think the people around me are all 
blind and that I have the only pair of eyes——” 

“Were you a seventh son? 

“No. But, mark me, I have a prophetic 
vision and I propose to benefit by it.” 

“Of course. And when you have become 
prodigiously rich you'll probably forget all 
about us, up here on our hill and——” 

“Never fear!” Peebles cried. “These hours 
with you gracious ladies constitute the shining 
spots in my life—the radiant stars that throw 
into deeper gloom the darkness of my sky. 

The Dolly Sisters adored Peebles’s Presi of 
speech; they were the most enthusiastic audi- 
ence he had ever addressed. 

“I don’t see how anybody with ordinary 
common sense can fail to see what is coming, 
or avoid getting rich,” he went on. “I have no 
desire for great wealth but I feel that I should 
provide against the day of Jessie’s marriage.” 
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Lift Off - No Pain! 








Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 
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Cray hair belongs to yester 


1927 


day -today there's Notox / 


4 bY say that the modern woman wants to 
e@ gray, is to say that she wants to be 
old — which is nonsense. Not so long ago 
she had her doubts about hair recolorings— 
well founded fears of that “artificial” look— 
fears of marring her hair’s natural beauty— 


But today, there is Notox! 


Notox is the final outgrowth of determina- 
tion—the determination to perfect a means 
for recoloring hair that would be positively 
safe, absolutely sure, entirely natural. For 
years, the Inecto Laboratories studied Na- 
ture’s method and probed her processes of 
coloration — knowing that to fight disease, 
one must first understand it. 


And remember that gray hair really #s a 
disease ... It is called ‘Canities—the loss of 
natural coloring. Notox recolors hair in the 


only natural way—it replaces the lost color- 
ing inside the hair shaft—not outside, mind 
you, as did the old faulty restorers, but in 
the inner fibres, so that it can shine thru the 
hair’s translucent outer covering with ali 
its original lustrous beauty and sheen. 


It is for this reason that Notox defies detec- 
tion—it is for this reason that its results are 
permanent. Undetectable, safe, permanent— 
and so convenient—it is small wonder that 
hundreds of thousands of women have found 
in Notox, the perfect corrective for gray hair. 


The best time to use Notox is when you 
are beginning to be gray. This means you 
never need to be gray at all—you never need 
know the marring touch of inferior dyes— 
you never need know the self-reproach of 
waiting too long. 


“At the sign of the first gray hair”—Notox! 


Notox is sold and 
applied in beauty 
shops, and sold in 
drug and department 
stores. Uponrequest 
we will recommen 

a beauty shop near 
you where you may 
have Notox expertly 
applied. 


Mfgd. by INECTO, INC, 33 W. 46th St., N.Y. C. and Notox Ltd., 10 McCall St., Toronto, Canada. (Sales Representative, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., N. YJ 
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Little wonder the nervous pitch of living 

. . vith food . . . no exercise. . . lead to 
Auto-Intoxication—which is to blame for 
so many ailments. 


» » » 


NDER the strain of a fast moving day, can 

we avoid the headaches, the indigestion, 
the weariness so common to American men 
and women? Must we pay a price for every 
hour of play and pleasure with a day of dull 
depression? 

We rush to meetings, we dash to parties. We 
are on the go all day long. We exercise too little 
and we eat too much. And, in consequence, we 
impair our bodily functions—often we retain our 
food within us too long. 

And when that occurs, poisons are set up— 
Auto-Intoxication begins, bringing a host of ills 
in its train. 

Varied as the outward form of this self-poison- 
ing may be, nearly all its effects are taken away 
when we make and keep ourselves internally 
clean. For internal purification helps keep the 
blood stream free of poisons and aids the body 
in its fight against disease. 


* * * 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxication, the first 
step is to correct ‘‘stoppage’’ and to sweep 
away the enervating poisons of waste. Sal 
Hepatica, an effervescent saline combination, 
is the approved way to do this quickly, safely 
and thoroughly. It is a stand-by in hundreds of 
thousands of homes. 


* * * 


Send for the new booklet on Auto-Intoxica- 
tion which tells you how to keep physically fit. 


For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. E-37, 71 West St., 
N. Y. CG. 
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“Surely that child isn’t thinking about 
marriage?” 

“Why, Judge, she isn’t old enough!” 

“How old must a girl be to think about 
marriage? When I was eighteen I thought of 
very little else. She is at the age where 
young people confuse impulse with reason. 
Jessie, I regret to say, has a profound admira- 
tion for masculine beauty but an immature 
conception of what constitutes manly virtue.” 

“God bless her!’ fervently exclaimed Miss 
Irma. “We can’t know everything at eighteen. 
If she’s in love, nothing else matters. Who 
is the boy?” 

The Judge smiled. ‘‘Do you know Marvin 
Swallow?” The sisters did not. “I allowed 
you wouldn’t know him, for his kinfolks live 
over near Cypress. His father used to be sheriff 
and he made Marvin a deputy when the boy 
was scarcely old enough to tote a gun. Marvin 
is still a deputy and I reckon he always will 
be. I'll say this for him: he’s a good law 
officer; he*never fails to make an arrest or 
to bring in his prisoners. The trouble is he 
brings in so many of them feet first.” 

“You mean——”’ 

“T allow Marvin must have shot a dozen 
men. Maybe more. He cut his teeth on the 
bar’l of his daddy’s six-shooter and he never 
mastered the knack of missing anything he 
shoots at. A lot of cracker boys are that way. 
This is a tough county—always was—and 
human life is pretty cheap, but Marvin Swal- 
low seems to attach even less than the current 
value to it. He'll shoot at nothing.” The 
speaker nodded; carefully he chose his next 
words. “It seems to be the general opinion 
that Marion has indulged in a lot of unneces- 
sary pistol practise. Especially on nigroes.” 

“T think that’s perfectly atrocious!” 

“That mere boy! I remember, now, hearing 
the name. He must be a desperado.” 

“Mind you, we’ve got nigroes that need 
killing. It’s the only way to han’le a bad nigro, 
and on certain occasions I——”_ The speaker 
hesitated, cleare” is throat. “I have the 
ordinary, law-abiding citizen’s abhorrence of 
homicide, even when it’s justifiable, and for 
that reason, no doubt, I’d make a poor officer. 
But Marvin—well, nigroes, good and‘ bad, 
step around him like he was a ’gator hole.” 

“And Jessie is in love with him?” 

‘“‘He’s in love with her and that’s ’most as 
bad. He’s a hero to the young people.” 

Miss Norma spoke anxiously: “Would it 
do any good for us to reason with the child?” 

“Good Lord, no! She’s too much like me 
and I didn’t arrive at the age of reason until 
I had voted at two presidential elections. 
I’m not sure she feels anything more than 
admiration for the fellow’s exploits and yet— 
I was just thinking if you ladies would only 
lay in wait for Marvin some night and pour a 
load of buckshot into him you’d do a lasting 
service to the youth of the community and we 
elder people would manage to endure our loss 
with Christian fortitude.” 

The Dolly Sisters uttered muffled shrieks 
and their caller laughed. 

“T’m teasing you, of course. He’s really a 
right nice boy and I like him. What’s more, 
the chances are Jessie will up and marry some 
Northern millionaire from the hotel. ‘I hope 
so, anyhow, and that’s why I encourage her 
to go to all the dances. Meanwhile, Marvin 
remains a fact, a reality, a provocation and an 
annoyance, for he’s not the sort of fellow a 
gentleman would select for a son-in-law.” 


Leslie Hatten filled a basin from the cistern 
tap outside the kitchen door and washed his 
hands and face, then he groped for the towel 
that hung inside. While engaged in drying 
himself he raised his head, sniffed. It seemed 
to. him that he could smell cigaret smoke. 

_Somebody had been here. Odd that they 
hadn’t made themselves known. He passed 
into the dining-room, crossed it, then paused 
with the towel still in his hands. His eyes 
widened, a sudden dizziness overtook him. 
In the living-room was a woman. She was 
seated in his one easy chair, which she had 





All the siete . the world 
"Tis but skin deep. —VENNING 


R ADIANT beauty is ogre only by 

the woman whose skin is satin 
smooth—luminous — untouched by the 
shadow of unlovely hair. 

Used beneath the fashionable bob, on 
the forearm, underarm or lower limb 
the new X-Bazin Cream Depilatory re- 
moves the slightest trace of unwanted 
hair swiftly and gently, toning and 
cleansing the skin. 

The same exquisite ingredients used 
in the finest soaps and creams are com- 
bined with the lenaces X-Bazin depila- 
tory formula in making the new cream. 
The result is a product which is guar- 
anteed harmless to the most delicate 
skin, and does not coarsen, increase or 
darken the later growth. 


Hatz @& Rucxet, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


XARLZIN 


DEPILATORY 


X-BAZIN CREAM— 50C 


X-BAZIN POWDER STILL OBTAIN- 
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swang about to face an open window: her knees 
were crossed, displaying a pair of neatly shod 
feet and shapely. silken calves. At her elbow 
was a saucer in which were-the ashes and the 
butts of several cigarets. Over the back of the 
chair a ravishing hat showed and béyeath it 
a head’ Of ‘fair hair, a creamy neck, the édntour 
of a smooth-cheek. . et a 

Thes woman rose languidly and -turned: 

eeted him casually and his vision cléared. 

“Hello, Leslie! I thought you’d nevecome.”’ 

“Rose!” *he-exclaimed. “Why, Rose!s*This 
is a surprise. ‘I had no idea you were_back.” 

Mrs.‘ Henderson held out her hand and he 
took it, held it for a moment and stared at it 
curiously. It was gloved, and the feeling of 
that smooth: kid against his palm caused a 

jar thrill to pass through him. _ For a 
single blinding ‘instant he had mistaken his 
caller for—somebody else, and now the touch 
of this cool, small hand further upset him. 
What the devil ailed: him? 

Rose, meanwhile; -was scanning him curi- 
ously, and under her inquisitive scrutiny he 
became conscious of his heavy boots, his 
cheap, soiled working clothes, the bare room 
in which they stood. With an awkward laugh 
he stammered: 

“T don’t have many visitors and the sight 
of—of a Fifth Avenue society creature out 
here in the pine woods knocked me kicking. 
I—still fancy I must be dreaming.” He was 
regaining control of himself now. Rose was not 
offended with him and that was good. But 
to pop in unannounced like this—well, it was 
like her. “Is Lon with you?” 

Mrs. Henderson withdrew her hand, shook 
her head. “I decided to run out and see what 
you look like. J don’t see that you’ve 
changed” 

“Let me ask your friends to come in.” 

“I’m sole alone, except for the chauffeur. 
They said you looked terrible but I don’t 
see it. You were always on a wire edge. 
You’re a little thinner, a little finer drawn, 
that’sall . . . Howdo/J look? Are you glad 
tosee me? Have I aged very much? Do I——” 

“Wait a minute! Of course I’m glad to see 
you. In fact, I’m quite excited. You’re one 
of those fortunate creatures upon whom time 
confers nothing except added charm, added 
beauty, and you had more than your share 
to begin with. You know that, Rose. Ma- 
turity becomes you enormously.” 

“Hm-m! I suppose you’re trying to be 
polite, but I think myself that I’ve improved 
aheap. I’m about the nicest woman I know. 
Aren’t you going to ask me to sit down?” 

Hatten bowed. “If you will do me the 
honor. It’s a poor place: even poorer than 
when we first knew each other.” 

“Dreadful!” the woman agreed. ‘‘That’s 
why I came out. Curiosity. Spite, too.” 

“It used to embarrass me painfully to con- 
fess my poverty : now I don’t care enough about 
It to apologize. I’ve completely changed my 
ideas of things. I think I’ve discovered the 
way to be happy.” 

“Well! It’s a mighty funny way. But 
you’re a queer person. You’re not very— 
sbright.” Rose favored Hatten with that 
same meditative gaze. “‘I never did under- 
Stand you, Leslie: I’ve been’ telling myself 
that it served you right to have to come 
‘back to—to this, and you mustn’t»spoil my 
Satisfaction by pretending to like it’ That’s 

that T*said ‘whert I first walked in: ‘It serves 
him tight.’ Then, while I was waiting for 


hae I explored the whole place. You might | 


w I’d do something like that.” 
| “Tm afraid you didn’t find much.” 








; “I found how. poorly you do for yourself | 
‘and it took all the pleasure out of my visit.” | 
ag | just told you my ideas have completely 


““It does look that way. You'll probably 
admit, now, that you behaved mighty meanly 
A _ me. You were a coward, weren’t you, 


Hatten stirred slightly. “I called myself 
Something of the sort,” he confessed. ‘“That’s 
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entirely new French Process 
Powder is this wonderful cre- 
ation called Mello-glo. Once you 
use Mello-glo you will realize how 
different it is from old-time face 
powders. Notice how Mello-glo 
is so little affected by perspiration 
—how long it stays on—how it 
keeps that ugly shine away. Its 
thin, downy, film of pure fine 
powder protects the pores from 
dirt and impurities. Beauty fades 
only when the pores become 
clogged and enlarged. Do not 
neglect this most vital feature of 
your good looks. The most im- 
portant thing is the kind of face 
powder you use. 


Don’t let your pores get large 
Try this wonderful Mello-glo-Powder to- 
day. Sold by high-class stores everywhere. 
If your local dealer is out of Mello-glo 
ask him to get it, or use the coupon below 
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Send 10 cents for sample of Mello-glo powder, 
with booklet onthe new French Beauty Treat- 
ment, or $1.00 for a large box of Mello-glo 
Facial-tone Powder, including beauty instruc- 
tion book. 
201 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. (Dept. A) 


‘, Name 
Address __ 
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matic timer signals when blade is done. Jou" wT J ‘this 
magic device is almost human! 

Right now the Inventor is offering a new kind of 
FREE—to introduce KRISS-KROSS 


mystery razor 
Instantly adjustable. 


reper. Really 3 razors in one. 
Absolutely unique and astonishing! 
Write for FREE offer 

Amazing KRISS-KROSS inventions are never sold in 
on, Write for details and FREE mystery razor offer. 

AGENTS wanted. Generous commissions and big 
.. H. King made $66 a day. J. C. Kellogg made 
$200 in 7 days. Even spare time workers make $6—$12 a 
day extra. Nine out of 10 men want to buy on sight. Really 
astonishing. Get details at once. Mail coupon today. 


RHODES MFG. COMPANY 

Dept. C-931, 1418 Pendleten Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Shapely Foot Is a Joy Forever 
BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 
*The ‘‘Perfection’’ Toe Spring 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL CAUSE 
of the BUNION or enlarged joint. 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Send outline of foot 
Straighten Your Toes 
Banish That Bunion { 


Cc. R. ACFIELD 
Foot Specialties 


Write Dept. 54 


180,000 Women Now Use the TRUMP 
RAYON BRIDGE TABLE COVER! 
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fellows went across just to prove to themselves 
that they weren’t yellow.” 

‘“Humph! You went to war and I married. 
Hostilities became general. A couple of fools!” 

“T hope that doesn’t mean that you’re——” 

“War is nothing. Anybody can get killed. 
Married, too. But what does it prové? You 
don’t learn anything about yourself: it all 
remains a mystery. No, you’re not that kind 
of a coward. Now, tell me, what ails you?” 

“Why—nothing that I can put my finger 
on. War may not prove much,-as you say, but 
it’s a terrible grind on the fellows who go 
through it. It left me in pieces.” 

“What induced you to come back to a life 
like this?” 

“T was raised with my feet in the soil. I 
returned from the war-a wreck and I had to 
turn to something. I’m living as well as I 
can afford to live.” 

“Broke?” 

“Of course.” 

“Want some money? I’ve got heaps.” 
Hatten felt himself color, but before he had 
time to answer Rose continued: ‘“‘Oh, of course 
you’d refuse, under the circumstances! But, 
really, I wouldn’t miss it, for—I don’t know 
how much I’ve got. It’s a fact! Lon is a money- 
making fool. By the way; he’s gradually 
swallowing everything in the county and it 
wouldn’t surprise me if he got to be Governor. 
Lord! Wouldn’t it be funny if I went to 
Tallahassee as the first lady of the state and— 
and you went on like this? You’d feel right 
foolish, now wouldn’t you?” 

“No; in spite of the fact that I’ve acted the 
fool on numerous occasions. A man has to 
be honest with himself and do what he con- 
siders the right thing at the time he does it.” 

“So it seems. That’s where men have all 
the best of it—they can afford to be honest. 
It’s a luxury beyond the means of most women. 
T indulge myself as far as possible, but not 
because I’m honest. I fancy it’s just because 
I’m selfish. However, I didn’t come out to 
talk about old times: I came out to see you.” 

“T’m afraid it wasn’t a wise thing to do, 
Rose. This is a small town.” 

“Oh, bother that! I took all the liberty I 
wanted as a girl: I’m not going to take less 
now. You were hit pretty hard, weren’t you?” 

“In the war? No, I wasn’t touched.” 

“T don’t mean by bullets. Who was she?” 

“She?” 

“Did she turn you down? Or was she some 
married woman? Perhaps you met some 
French girl——” 

“So? You think there is a woman in my 
life.’ The man laughed. 

“Naturally.” 

“But—why?” 

“Because I know you. Because I was the 
first one and there must have been others by 
this time. You’ve got—something that draws 
women. Sex appeal is the usual term: per- 
sonality, if you prefer to call it that. Don’t 
I know? I’m typical of my sex, and I can 
feel it. Lon has it, too, but in a different way. 
He’s aware of it and he likes to make it felt. 
And of course he’s polygamous by nature, 
whereas you——” 

“Rose! You’re too frank.” 

“No, merely honest Take the facts in 
your case. To begin with, I know you like, 
and need, women. “I don’t know what you 
did after you left here, but you must have 
met heaps of them and made some good 
friends. I assume you must have had sweet- 
hearts. Then you went to war and distin- 
guished yourself. You came back a hero and 
people made a great fuss over you. Without 
any reason whatever you give it all up, come 
down here and hide out like a sick cat.” 

“Does that indicate anything except a 
realization of failure?” 

“But you weren’t a failure. You made a 
conspicuous success. Men like you don’t 
fail in business any more than they fail in love. 
They merely give up, fora while. But that’s 
not all. When I was looking around just now 
| I pried into everything. I opened drawers; I 
‘ went through your trunk; I looked into——” 
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#Rose! -Do you mean to say you entered my 

droom and rummaged through my——”’ 

re! alps ll _ visitor nodded 

complacently. ““Why not? I’m more curious 

out you than about any man in the world. 
[’d'do anything.” : 

“What did you find?” : 

“Nothing. Not a photograph, not a letter 
or a note or a souvenir. When I had fully 
satisfied myself I looked at my~reflection in 
our glass for a long while and wondered if 
she’s as pretty as I am. Probably she isn’t: 
most pretty women are tiresome. By the way, 

wre too careless with your medals: you'll 
Ha them. I put them in a box in the upper 
drawer. I kissed them. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, leaving——”’ 

“What an extraordinary person you are 

“No, merely typical. I intended tostraighten 
up here and there and put some flowers 
around, but I got to smoking and thinking— 
and-I like this dress too well to ruin it for any 
man. I wore it today because it’s the very 
nicest one I have.” 

“Will-you permit me to make you a cup of 
tea? I’d enjoy doing it.” 

Rose shook her head. “I’d rather talk. I 
suppose you know what people are saying 
about us?” 

“About you and Lon or you and me?” 

“All three of us. They say you came back 
because you couldn’t stay away: that I 
married Lon out of spite, pique, revenge— 
whatever you want to call it: and that I’m still! 
wild about you.” 

“J was afraid there might be some silly 
gossip, although nothing like that. But I 
assumed it would have died out long before 
this.” Hatten spoke gravely. ‘It’s unfair 
to you and Lon. While I don’t owe him any- 
thing, I’'d pack up and get out before I’d 
embarrass you.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me! We know it 
isn’t true and so does Lon. For that matter, 
I dén’t owe him any more than you do.” 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Rose. I’m 
sure you don’t mean it.” 

The woman allowed this accusation to pass 
unnoticed except for a shrug which might have 
meant almost anything. “So you had hard 
luck in your love-affair. I’m sorry.” 

“Bosh! How you do hang to an idea. I 
tell you I was born of the soil and I’ve re- 
verted to it. A natural atavism, that’s all. 
By the way, poverty gives me a sort of—not 
pride—but satisfaction. It makes life such 
a very simple proposition.” 

“Probably! I sometimes think I’d have been 
happier if I’d been poor. Funny how little 
there is, worth while, that money will buy. 
And yet I wouldn’t give it up—the money . . . 
I think you’re making a big mistake, Leslie. 
You’re too smart to be a farmer. Why don’t 
you get out, go to Gulf City or St. Petersburg 
or Miami and get into the game and accom- 
plish something worth while?” 

“Oh! I’d enjoy money as well as anybody 
else, I dare say, but there’s one thing I don’t 
want to do—can’t do, and that is ‘get into the 
game,’.as you call it. I came down here and 
dug in-so as to get out of the game. I’m tired 
of the: noise and the fighting, Rose: tired of 
hgto land the first thrust.; When I quit 
the army and got back into the old harness 
It Seeméd to me that I was merely laying off 
one uniform for another and joining up for 
another war that would last as long as I lived. 
Lord! How sick I am of trampling over 
ple—taking something they want. I’d 
€ to create, for a change. Grow things. I 
want peace.” 

“You can get an overdose of that, too,” 

woman asserted. “I thrive on excitement. 
By € Way, are you coming to see us?” 
Not while you feel as you seem to, and talk 
om Lon as you do.” 
‘ou’r . 7 . 4 
I lon? e not disappointed in the way 

b hehe grown into a very lovely woman.” 

“A lovely, spoiled, and, I’m afraid, dis- 
contented woman.” 7 
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| happiness: it wears so long. 


“Why not? I’m only human. D’you mind 
if I run out now and then and say hello?” 

“T’d rather you wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, I'll bring somebody along, if that will 
take the curse off! Why should I deny myself 
the malicious pleasure of gloating over you?” 

“Because you’re not malicious and couldn't 
be if you tried. And there’s no gloating over 
a contented man.” 

Rose smiled faintly. “I’m so glad I was 
mistaken. Contentment is a man’s idea of 
But wouldn’t it 


| be hell to live in a place like this and be dis- 


| 


| 


contented? To yearn for the—the companion- 
ship of some one particular person? You 
never went through anything like that, did 
you? Humph! You don’t know-your luck... 
Well, I’m off. The next time our cook makes 
something worth eating I’ll send some out.” 
Leslie accompanied his caller to her car, 
then watched it plow through the sandy road 
to his gate. As it disappeared Rose turned, 


| smiled and waved a hand at him, a white- 


PF Le 


gloved hand. 

A strange woman, he reflected. He hoped 
she would not come back. 

Callers at the Hatten homestead had become 
so infrequent that Rose Henderson’s visit 
constituted quite an event in the owner’s 


| life and the more he pondered over it, the 
| more speculation it provoked. The first sight 





of her, coming so unexpectedly, had given 
him a shock from which he did not soon recover. 
During the first dizzy moment he had mistaken 
her for Mavis and he had gone quite blind. 
The discovery of a woman—any woman—in 
that den ‘of his had exploded a sort of black- 
powder train of thought, through the smoke 
of which he groped for sometime. It took 
him several days to shake off the effect of that 
mistake: it was followed by other fancies no 
less troublesome. Rose was unhappily mar- 
ried. She was dissatisfied. 

Odd, he reflected, that the only two women 
who had seriously intrigued him were so essen- 
tially similar. Both were pampered, selfish, 
spoiled. Of the two, Rose was the more 
admirable character, for at least she had 
courage. And there was an- extraordinary 
vitality about her, too. She certainly was no 


| hothouse bloom, but a sturdy-red hibiscus or 


a passion-flower. Mavis was an orchid. Fancy 
her as the companion of a poor Florida farmer! 
But Rose, on the other hand, with all her 
beauty, her insolence, her pride, would fit into 
such a setting. She would bear strong, self- 
reliant children, and she would fight for 
een Ss 

Hatten shook himself angrily. What the 
devil induced him to think so much about 
women? Thoughts trending so persistently 
in that direction were both unprofitable and 
unhealthy and he determined to sweep his 
mind clean of them. 

One morning while he was at work in his 
grove his attention was attracted by the sight 
of an automobile approaching through the 
pine woods. It was a closed car and inasmuch 
as it was at least half a mile off the road he 
watched it curiously. It moved slowly, 
twisting and turning this way and that, 
but it held to a general course in: his direction 
and while he stared at it the horn sounded as 
if the driver was trying to signal him. 

A slim pointer dog ranged ahead of the car, 
and its presence explained that of the auto- 
mobile. The quail season was open and this 
was some hunter cruising the woods. 

The car stopped, a young man in khaki 
trousers and snake-proof puttees descended 


| from it_and greeted him. 


“Hello, Mist’ Atten! You don’t place me, 


| I reckon, but I’m Marvin Swallow.” 


“Why, of course!’ The men shook hands. 
“T didn’t recognize you at first——” 

“No wonder. I wasn’t knee-high to a puddle 
duck when you left.” 

“To be sure, but I remember you very well. 
And I’ve heard a lot about you since I came 
back.” 

Young Swallow shot a suspicious glance at 


‘+ the speaker,.then grinned. -“I-allow what-you |.4 
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heard ain’t worth repeatin’.. I been aimin’ 
for quite a spell to visit you but, pshaw! I’m 
no good on earth when the bird season’s on.” 
Marvin spoke in a-careless idiom and with 
ameditative drawl. ‘I been hoping I’d see you 
in town, but you avoid Evergreen like I had a 
warrant for you ” 
“From ail I hear,” Hatten laughed, ‘“‘if 
t were the case I’d have been in Evergreen 
o. Let’s have a chat: I’m anxious to 
learn all about you, Marvin.” 
The two men seated themselves on the 
running-board of the car, = = 
The pointer approached, sniffed inquisitively 
at his master’s companion, then thrust her 
smooth head under his hand. When he stroked 
her satiny ears she leaned hard against him and 
looked’ up into his face with melting eyes. 
“Nice dog you have here.” 
“She’s right purty shaped but she ain’t a 
lar dawg. She’s just a pore little ole 
bit dawg. Last season I had her an’ fo’ 
mo’ but the black tongue took ’em. Looks like 
I never would get a real start on pointers.” 
An‘ appreciative gleam flickered into the 


ung 
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eS — eyes. “‘Now look at you an’ her! 
tae ere ain’t nobody but a cracker knows how 
to scratch a dawg’s ears, is there? We find the 
youth. itchy places . . . Well, Mist’ Atten, you-all 
just went into the hero business wholesale, 
kes’ or didn’t you? You sho’ly made us country | 
5, turns folks mighty proud of you.” : | 
- appli- “Nonsense! I did my part of the dirty job, 
nhance that’s all. I understand you’re something of a | 
hero yourself.” 
Either The other shook his head; good-naturedly 
ym any he declared: “Now, you don’t understand | 
ge and anything of the sort and that ain’t what 
but 75 people say about me. But somebody has to 
ipe im- stay at home and keep the briers cut down . . . | 
dients. Say, there belongs to be some birds around 
ready- here. I left the makin’s for half a dozen | 
ns the coveys last year.” 
n pos- _ “There’s one uses in the north end of the 
ly “ond grove and another abreast of that bay-head.” | 
y Hatten indicated the latter spot. ‘Do you | 
roe have much time to hunt?” 
» hae “Tt’s all the time I do have. It’s my busi- 
; By ness. If ever I make enough money I aim 
. Ps to quit livin’ like I do, settle down and go to 
6 lor work steady.” 
Oo “Get married, eh?” 
sy and “Lord, no! Settle down and hunt. Raise 
er, my own strain of bird-dawgs. I might take 


myself a wife if I had it understood beforehand, 
but—there’s no use ‘me thinkin’ of marriage 
with ammunition so high.” 

This Swallow boy had grown into an. agree- 


Before Hatten knew it he had formed a dis- 
tinct liking for him. It was the younger who 
finally confessed : 


Atten. Everybody told me you was hard to 
get on with, but you ain’t. You’re just com- 
mon folks.” 

“And I had you pictured as a sort of Wild 
Bill Hickok, a——” 
» “A killer! I know. So I am, ard‘so-are 
you. But I bet you never wanted to kill any 
6f those Heinies.”’ 

“T hate to think I even helped to kill any 
eee: * of them.” 
<) “Right! You did your job the best you 
fould and they did the same. Well, I’ve 
‘had hard luck with mine. But one thing I 
~ Won't do is stand up an’ be shot. Just to show 
show it breaks for me—look at that wind- 





. “T just had it put in: nigger shot two holes 
yim-the old one. Nigger I’d never seen, too. 
He broke jail at Cypress and was cuttin’ 
through here and I happened to meet him on 
the road. First thing I knew—blam! blam! 
With a thirty-thirty. He thought I was after 

- I couldn’t stop’so I pulled down on him 

as I passed and dam’ if I didn’t kill him! 
A couldn’t do it again if I practised on every 
- Rigger I met between here and Jacksonville. 
_ Itgust shows my-rotten luck. I’d rather lose 
‘4 wind-shield than fill a man, wouldn’t you? 
No, Sir, it looks like £ can’t make’ a simple 





able fellow and he had a winning personality. | 


“T'm glad I drove out this way, Mist’ | 
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arrest any more without causin’ somebody to 
depart this life.” 

“You might try missing, the next time you 
shoot,”’ Hatten ventured. 

“I s’pose so. But did you ever try missing 
a quail when he gets up? You can’t think to 
do it. I miss an odd one, of course, like any- 
body else—birds, I mean. Say! How about 
us tryin’ those two coveys of yours?” 

Hatten hesitated. ‘I’d love to but——” 

“Wait!’ Marvin rose and opened the car 
door. “I’ve got an extra gun I’m breakin’ 
in. A little twenty and she’s cuter than a 
mouse’s ear.”” He handed the weapon te his 
companion and the latter’s eyes brightened. 
Hatten raised and sighted the gun, swu 
with it upon an imaginary target. “Right 
barrel is just open enough for close birds 
and she patterns even. You take it and [’ll 
go to war on ’em with my pump.” 

“T—I’ve got a thousand things to do—” 

“And a thousand years to do ’em in. It 
ain’t humanly possible to resist a gun like that, 
Hie away, Beauty!” 

The pointer set off obediently, her owner 
stepped into the car and took the wheel: 
Hatten followed him. 

“T call this hunting de luxe!” the guest 
declared a few moments later. “We used to 
think we were lucky if we had a horse to ride.” 

“Too bad I ain’t got a real dawg,’’ Swallow 
apologized. 

“She seems to be working nicely.” 

“Just a pore little rabbit dawg,” the owner 
mourned, then he brightened. “But you don’t 
need much of a dawg with this car. I’ve 
killed so many birds out of her that she can 
smell ’em ’most as good as Beauty. You 
won’t believe what I’m going to tell you, but 
I was driving with a young lady the other 
evenin’, Miss Jessie Peebles, an’ this car up 
an’ stopped on me right in the road. I bet 
I put in ten minutes trying to start her, an’ 
then I says to Miss Jessie, ‘There’s nothin’ 
wrong: she just smells birds an’ I’ve got.to 
walk ’em up or we'll be here all night.’ 

“Sho’ ’nough, when I kicked around in the 
palmettos up got a covey. After they was 
gone I hit the mud-guard a lick an’ off went 
the motor, nice as you please. As true as 
we’re settin’ here, Mist’ Atten, this car was 
on point! You ask Miss Jessie.” 

The latter nodded gravely. “I believe you. 
My father had a mule that could smell birds. 
‘He retrieved mighty well, too. For a mule. 
But we had to break him of that.” 

“Veah?” 

“He got so he fetched in all our setting hens. 
Then he’d go back and set on the nests.” 

“Well, I declare!” 

“We lost him, finally. But you must have 
heard about that?” 

“Don’t seem like I remember anything 
whatever about that mule,” Marvin confessed. 

“Why, he took to setting on fish eggs and 
one day he got into the big spring and was 
drowned. By the way, isn’t Beauty on scent?” 

Swallow shut off his motor, the two mea 
watched the dog until she suddenly grew rigid. 


Then they stepped out of the car and loaded 


their guns. 

Beauty’s owner was laughing softly. ‘“‘Ain’t 
that luck,” he inquired, “to have that little 
bitty ole rabbit dawg blunder right into a 
covey of birds thisaway? You ain’t obliged 
to hurry. She’ll hold.” 

Beauty was no longer a living, quivering 
animal, she had turned into a statue, a thing 
petrified. One front foot was lifted, the line 
from her nostrils to the tip of her tail was as 


level as if laid under a straight-edge: some . 


peculiar magic—a catalepsy—had stiffened 
every muscle of her nervous body into bone. 
An electric thrill swept over Leslie Hatten; 
he became alert, his eyes fixed themselves in @ 
fascinated stare upon the motionless pointer. 
He moved forward as if in a trance. is 
He heard a murmur from Marvin, “Fell in 
the creek-an’ got drowned! That’ll do.” 
The gunners were up abreast of Beauty now. 
They passed her, but no faintest tremor 
lessened her rigidity, she did not stir. 
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ground was thinly carpeted with grass, there 
seemed to be no cover thick enough to hide a 

“Now do you reckon that rabbit dawg is 
foolin’ us?” Marvin plaintively inquired. He 
was smiling but there was a glitter in those 
hard green eyes of his. He kicked at a dead 
palmetto fan. Following the sound there 
came an explosion, a roar from swiftly beating 

inions, and out of nowhere erupted a covey 
of perhaps thirty bob-whites. They rose in a 
flash and hurtled away. 

Marvin Swallow shot three times with his 
pump gun during the fraction of time it 
required Hatten to empty his double barrel: 
he fired a fourth shell as a lagging bird whirled 
out of hiding and with the report the quail 


"Beauty still remained frozen in her tracks. 

“J overshot my first one,” Hatten confessed. 
“How did you do?” 

“J had four easy chances,” Swallow mod- 
estly averred, “and it seemed like every bird 
flew right into a load. Fetch, Beauty!” 

He stood where he was while the pointer 
brought five quail, one by one, and laid them 
in his hand, then he stroked her head. ‘‘You’re 
a right nice little rabbit dawg. Now, then, 
let’s go to get them:singles.” 

Some two hours later, when the hunters 
had finished a luncheon of sandwiches and near 
beer, Marvin said: 

“Funny what wrong ideas you get about 
people. Any man that'll leave a span of mules 
hitched to a cultivator and go bird shootin’ 
will do to take along.” 

His companion stretched lazily. ‘Double 
Rwillsee tothe team. Gee, it’s great to indulge 
yourself once in a while! This is the first 
time in years that I’ve done exactly what I 
wanted to do.” 

“T think a man makes a mistake, ridin’ 
himself night an’ day with a curb-bit. Check 
a horse too close and he’ll fret till he runs 
away. That’s why I believe in moderate 
liquor drinkin’. It’s a safety-valve.” 

Hatten nodded his agreement. “It releases 
a man from his inhibitions, and the doctors 
claim that’s a good thing.” 

“How you gettin’ along with your grove?” 

“Tol’able!”’ 

“Havin’ any trouble with help?” 

“No more than my share. Why?” 

“Your niggers are a mighty sorry lot.” 

“Oh, they come and go! One of my best 
workers up and moved out last week. Left 
all his crops.” 

“What ailed him?” 

“T couldn’t make out. It may have been 
the Ku Klux. They’re always talking about 
it. Is there such a thing here?” 

“Why ask me?” Marvin inquired. 

“I thought you might know. It’s something 
new to me.” 

“What do you think of the Klan, Mist’ 
Atten?” 

“T never heard of it until I came back from 
the war. Its principles sound all right, but— 
I don’t believe in self-appointed regulators 
ofany sort. The original Ku Klux Klan was a 
hecessity and it was forced on us people of the 
South as a defensive measure. It served its 
purpose during the reconstruction.” 

“The carpetbaggers ran things in those 
days. Now it’s the Jews, the Catholics and 
the niggers.” 

“So I’ve heard. But this country stands 
for religious freedom, racial equality and all 
that, and if——” 


“I know, but look at the crooked business | 


going on that the courts can’t touch.” 

“I don’t object to the principles the Klan 
advocates, but I don’t favor the enforcement 
of those principles by secret influence or mob 
Violence. It’s too dangerous: too hard to con- 
trol. Morals can’t be legislated and you 
can’t choke religion down a man’s throat 
with a rope any more than you can beat 
Morality into him with a strap. It has been 
tried and it has always failed.” 

“They tell me the Klan has spread pretty 
well over the South, and if ever a place needed 
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6 Sree is a specialist in 
fighting dandruff. For years 


a steadily growing number of 
people have used Wildroot in 
cases of dandruff — simply be- 
cause Wildroot does this one 
job, and does it well. 


Much of the dandruff so prev- 
alent today is caused by perni- 
cious germs. Germs that thrive 
on under-nourished scalps— 
germs that are easy to pick up, 
but hard to destroy. Wildroot is 
specially adapted to fight these 
germs... to remove dandruff. 


A Common Error 


Wildroot is not a hair-grower. 
Only a healthy scalp can grow hair. 
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Wildroot removes unhealthy, 
dangerous dandruff, and thus pre- 
vents the loss of hair that is 
sure to follow dandruff. 


Send 10c for TRIAL 


A letter and dime to Dept. 5-3-1 
Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
will bring you a generous trial 
bottle. Make a faithful test. You 
will get sufficient results—even 
from the first few applications— 
to convince you that Wildroot 
does end dandruff. 


Your druggist has Wildroot 
in large bottles . . . . and your 
barber specializes in Wildroot 
treatments. Be sure you get this 
special dandruff treatment. 


















As she steps 


into maturity 


will she have been told-the truth 
about: poisonous antiseptics ? 


FiTSiEnic cleanliness — surgical 
cleanliness —is among the important 
things every young woman should realize. 
Yet there has always been a cloud of fear 
hanging over this subject of personal hy- 
giene because all the known germicides 
have been marked “poison”. — 

Chief among these poisonous antiseptics 
are carbolic acid compounds, sold under 
various names, but all readily detected by 
the carbolic odor. A necessary precaution, 
indeed, isthe“skullandcrossbone’’sign they 
bear, for they are caustic and corrosive. 
Their continued use results in the scarring 
and hardening of delicate membranes. 


Zonite is the new way 
—without danger 
Until recently, such poisons as these were 
the only agents available for surgical 
cleanliness. But now there is Zonite—a 
thorough, germ-killing antiseptic. Why use 
poisonous compounds? Zoniteis far stronger 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that 
can be allowed to touch the body. Yet 


absolutely non-poisonous. 


Special booklet for women 


Every woman whovalueshealthand beauty 
should send for this special booklet. It is 
a complete statement—the latest word on 
feminine hygiene. Zonite Products Com- 
pany, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for 
chapped hands, cracked lips, 
cold sores and windburn. 


At all drugstores 
In bottles, 25c, 50c and $1 








Zonite Products Company 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
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‘ground. The_clear-cut. mental image«of the 


a clean-up, this one does. It might be a 
good thing for Evergreen. I s’pose. some 
jack-legs have worn hoods to further their own 
ends, but from all I hear the organization 
itself has never acted unless there was reason 
for it to act, and the work it has done is good 
work. But, Lord! To hear me talk you’d 
think I was one of ’em.” 

“T’d hate to see it come, but if it does I 
hope it won’t abuse its power.” 

“Say! Beauty is tryin’ to tell me she 
knows where there’s a lot more birds.” 

Hatten shook his head regretfully and rose. 
“T’ve played hooky long enough. But it 
was fun! Next to hunting I love fishing——”’ 

““Me an’ you both!” 

“Tf that’s the case, let’s try the bass in my 
creek some day. They’re so hungry you have 
to stand behind a tree to bait your hook.” 

Marvin accepted this invitation with flatter- 
ing alacrity. ‘The last time I fished that river 
there was a big old bass under a tree top and 
he kep’ strikin’ at my plug till I fouled it on a 
limb a foot above the water. D’you know 
what happened? He went on jumpin’ at my 
bait till he was all wet with perspiration.” 

Later, when Marvin had driven on to town, 
Hatten wondered why the young fellow had 
come to see him. In the back of his mind was 
a conviction that this visit from the deputy 
sheriff had not been ordered by chance. 





Rose Henderson’s second visit was as 
| unexpected as her first, but this time she came 
/and went without Hatten’s seeing her. She 
| left behind her some good things to eat and 
|he found upon examination that she had 
| remade his bed. It was smoother than he 
| knew how to fix it: on his bureau was a single 
| rose in a glass of water. The bedroom was 
| faintly perfumed with its scent. 

The owner of the premises experienced a 
vague irritation. This woman had been here 
only twice and yet already the place was 
changed. It was no longer his refuge, his 
sanctuary: a new personality shared his oc- 
cupancy. He was but one of two tenants. 

A week went by, then Leslie returned to the 
house to find Rose hanging curtains at his 
windows. To be exact, her colored maid and 
chauffeur were doing the manual labor under 
her direction. She ignored Leslie’s protest 
and told him languidly that she was out of 
patience with his pose and if he insisted upon 
being a hermit he owed it to himself at least 
to live like a human being, not like some wild 
animal in its lair. When he complained sourly 
that he had neither the time nor the skill to 
care for feminine gewgaws, she promised to 
have the curtains taken down, laundered and 
put up again when they became soiled. 

She had gone clear to Gulf City, she told him, 
to find a suitable reading light. The idea of 
kerosene-lamps in this day and age! He 
wouldn’t know Gulf City, it was putting on 
such metropolitan airs, and the new state 
road thereto was almost completed. Ever- 
green would soon be in touch with the world. 
| by the time his visitors drove away, Leslie’s 
| annoyance had vanished. : 
| As time went on, more delicacies came from 
| the Henderson kitchen, and the Hatten bache- 
lor quarters began to assume the atmosphere 
of a home; at any rate, the occupant found it 
infinitely more comfortable than of old. Rose 
dropped in whenever the fancy seized her, she 
came and she went without notice, and more 
often than not Hatten learned of her visits 
only by a charred cigaret butt or a vase of 
fresh flowers, or perhaps a. single bloom 
dropped upon his pillow. It all served to 
give him an agreeable feeling that he was living 
his life as he had laid it down and yet that his 
well-being was not a matter of complete in- 
difference to the world. 

When he and Rose chanced to encounter 
each other, their conversation was the conver- 
sation of two old friends, but bit by bit the 
woman’s influence grew and~het personality 
made itself. more potently felt;. gradually it 
pushed memories of Mavis into’ fhe »back- 
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Down with — 


scalp-locks and 
cow-licks! 


Keep them down, keep every hair of 
your head neatly in place all day 
long, with— 

The new Glo-Co, now on sale at 
drug stores, barber shops and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. There’s noth- 

-ing else like it. It isn’t a messy, 
sticky cream which mats down. the 
hair. It isn’t over-scented. It is a 
refreshing, healthful, liquid prepara- 
tion which keeps the hair lustrous, 
and fights dandruff too. 

Glo-Co Shampoo is as good as 
Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing — your 
doctor would recommend it. If you 
can’t get Glo-Co products at your 
dealer’s, send $1 for full-size package 
of each preparation. Address Glo-Co 
Company, Dept. G-3, 6511 McKinley 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


ANSI 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stagea. 
ane Wavweten Gongs, Blenktncs plage. Bren kate 
8 ruses, Songs, ys. Every 

Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs. Dialogs, Speakers. 
tT. s. ISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 


How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad to know 
how they may have beautiful, white, soft, pretty 
hands regardless of the work they have to do. The 




















‘secret lies in rubbing a little Ice-Mint into the hands 


occasionally preferably just before retiring at 

In the morning you will be agreeably surprised at 
pleasant transformation that has been wrought by 
even a single application. Ice-Mint is made from & 
Japanese product that is simply marvelous for 18 
beautifying properties whether used on the hands oF 
face. Regardless of what kind of work a woman.doe 
she should have pretty hands as they are really the 
true marks of refinement. A few applications of lee 
Mint will actually make any woman proud of her 
hands and skin. It costs little and is sold and recom 
mended by good druggists everywhere. 








United Sales & Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. ¥- 
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.and, in any event, it obviously would not 





cal office.. You have to run with the herd.” 


‘wags put something over,”’ Swallow declared. 





latter became overlapped by that of Rose— 
a sort of double exposure fixed upon the sensi- 
tized surface of the man’s thoughts. 

Although he was but vaguely conscious of 
the alteration taking place within himself and 
failed completely to appreciate its trend, he 
became aware, in time, of a change in the 
attitude of his neighbors. Some of them treated 
him with distinct coolness, others noticeably 
avoided him: he felt an indefinite but real 

ition to his efforts. 

This was made manifest in various ways. 
For one thing the merchants evinced an in- 
creasing reluctance to grant him the credits 
and the accommodations customary in a 
farming community and they seemed to care 
not in the least for his trade. Then, too, it 
became more and more difficult to keep help. 
No sooner did he establish a negro family 
and get them at work than they quit and moved 
away. At the rate things were going Hatten 
feared he would experience the actual pinch 
of poverty long before he had anticipated. 

He began to suspect the presence of some 
unfriendly influence and he managed to dig 
out of Double R some sort of verification of 
this- suspicion. The Ku Klux Klan was to 
blame, so the negro declared. 

Leslie termed this the wildest sort of non- | 
sense. He told Double R that it was extremely 
doubtful if any such organization existed here 


concern itself with people who were at work 
and who behaved themselves. 

Double R agreed dubiously and showed a 
willingness to drop the subject without further 
argument: it was not one of his choosing 
anyhow. But Hatten was not so willing. 

“What makes you think it’s the Ku Klux? 
Did any of our niggers get a warning or a 
message of any sort?” 

‘Depends on what you calls a message, 
Cap’n. Spirits don’t come an’ knock at the 
do’ but you knows if they’re ag’in you. Same 
with Kluxers. Mebbe the word comes through 
a friend or your chillen or mebbe there’s 
tracks in the yard of a mornin’ or a white 
man stops you an’ asks how is the road to 
Cypress. He knows all about that road: 
what he aims to say is, ‘Nigger, take i!’ An’ 
you takes it so fas’ the bottom of your feet look 
like you. was layin’ down.” 

“I thought as much. You people have in- 
vented a shadow to frighten yourselves. Did 
you ever get a warning, Double R?” 

“No, Suh! Ain’t no reason to run me off. 
My eatin’ debts is wiped out an’ my baid is 
mos’ paid for. All I owes is the doctor, an’ 
ever’body owes him. Of co’se, if the Klux 
telis: me to go, that’s one thing I’m bound to 
do—go an’ tarry not. No nigger would dast 
to stay: he’d a heap better walk right out in 
the river till his hat floats.” 

Here was a fine state of affairs. Hatten 
asked himself how it was possible to work a 
farm successfully when labor was kept in a 
state of terror and ‘uncertainty such as this? 
If indeed Evergreen boasted a hooded order, 
it was defeating its own ends, and he made his 
views known the next time he saw Judge 
Peebles. Peebles, strangely enough, had little 
to say: he.merely voiced a lukewarm defense 
of the Klan’s principles. Marvin Swallow’s 
comment -was much the same. 

“SI dare say you’d be the last one to tell me 
anything, even if you knew,” Leslie grumbled. 
Why?” 


The elder man shrugged. “You hold politi- 
“T wouldn’t stand to see a bunch of scala- 


,, it may be imagination on my part, but 
I'm beginning to feel that somebody is out to 
nail my hide on’ his barn. Jf I’m ever con- 
vinced, I—shan’t part with it easily. You 
may be sure of that.” ‘ 
“Who would? Any man who won’t stand 
up for himself ain’t worth standin’ up for. 
make some inquiries and see what I can 


find out about this so-called Klan. I’m pretty 


g00d at layin’ ghosts.” 
Hatten got quite a different reaction when, 
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Nujol type of treatment 


[ @ heen: from coast to coast were recently asked whether 
’ they advised the Nujol type of constipation treatment to 
their patients. 80.7% of all these doctors answered ‘‘Yes’’. 


64% condemned the continued use of laxatives and cathartics. 
One doctor said, ‘“‘An almost incalculable amount of injury is 
done by these intestinal irritants, most of which provide tem- 
porary relief only at the cost of permanent injury. Laxatives 


bring on the laxative habit.’’ 
. Doctors advise Nujol 


Doctors who said they were advising 
the Nujol type of treatment told us 
they were advising it in place of 
laxatives for these reasons: 1. Nujol 
is not habit-forming; 2. A more nat- 
ural method; 3. A lubricant is bet- 
ter than a laxative; 4. Does not gripe; 
5. Is not irritating; and 6. Nujol 
gives lasting relief. 


Unlike laxatives 
Laxatives and cathartics act by irri- 
tating the intestinal tract. They cause 
the bowels to frantically expel the 
contents of the intestines and thus 
rid the system of the drugs that pills 
and potions contain. 

Nujol acts entirely differently. It 





contains no drugs, no medicine. Its 
action is mechanical. It merely soft- 
ens the dried waste matter in the in- 
testines and lubricates the passage so 
that the muscles of the bowels can 
expel the waste matter regularly, nat- 
urally and thoroughly. 


Nature-given remedy 

Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation, no mat- 
ter how severe the case may be. It is 
gentle in its action and pleasant to 
take. Children love it! 
Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it 
for constipation, whether chronic or 
temporary. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





For Constipation 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 
Nujol Laboratories, Room 8245+ 26 Broadway, New York City 
(Ia Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page illustrated booklet, “‘Outwitting Consti- 
pation.” (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send 20 money.) 








Fight sore throat wherever you are? 


Raspy—sore! 


Start antiseptic treatment 
now... make it continuous 


Sore throat now—will it be grippe to- 
night? 

Unchecked, the germs of sore throat 
multiply. Hopeless, totry to fight them 
with a mere gargle night and morning. 

Formamint checks the sore throat 
germs by keeping the throat continu- 
ously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint can- 
not harm the delicate throat tissues. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant-tast- 
ing tablets with you. Take one évery 
hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. 
All druggists. The Bauer Chemical Co., 
Dept. L-2, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET | 





Four selling 


You can bali up 
a big repest busi- 
open 








If your cheeks are sallow, eyes dull; if 


the truth. Take Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tab- 
lets. Better than dangerous calomel. Safe. 


pound mixed with olive oil that drives out 
constipation, cleanses the system, removes 
the cause of pallid cheeks. A matchless cor- 
rective in use for 20 years. Take nightly and 
watch pleasing results. Know them by their 
olive color. At druggists, 15c, 30c and 60¢c. 
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some time afterwards, he broached the subject 
to Rose Henderson. She made him tell her 
everything, even to his talk with Peebles and 
Swallow; then she said: 

“Naturally those men wouldn’t admit 
there’s any such thing. They belong to it.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“T assume they belong to it: ’most every- 
body else does.” 

“TY thought it was mainly talk.” 

“Not at all. It’s a matter of common 
knowledge, but nobody discusses the Klan 
openly. It just isn’t done, my dear. So far 
it has accomplished nothing but good.” 

“But why should they—or it—try to run 
off my help?” 

“Old enemies: old sores, perhaps.” 

“T didn’t know I had enemies.” 

“Hm-m! Few people know. how many 
enemies they really have. That’s my only 
objection to the Klan—it’s altogether too 
secret. Don’t you honestly think it would be 
a blessing if it chased you out?” 

“That’s a queer question. 
what you mean.” 

“Now that you’ve been ‘back to the soil’ 
and had a good rest, aren’t you about ready 
to go back to the asphalt?” Rose was smiling. 

“T° shall never go back. I propose to live 
my own life the way I want to live it.” 

“That sounds easy, but it isn’t. We all feel 
that way but none of us succeeds. Life 
carries us and it’s full of undertows and cross- 
currents too strong to fight against. Look at 
me!” 

“T knew what I was doing when I came here 
and I had a reason for doing it. I can’t see 
that it concerns anybody but me.” 

There was a pause, then: “I’ve been reading 
a lot of books lately, but they’re all about 
women. I’d like to learn something about— 
hermits.” Rose smiled peculiarly. ‘Have 
you ever suspected that this opposition you 
feel may be on my account?” 

“Yours? Why, no.” 

“T’m a married woman. I’ve been coming 
here regularly. And that old gossip about 
us ” 

“Good Lord! 

“Why?” 

“Ts it necessary to ask?” 

“T don’t want to stop coming here.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“Do you want me to stop?” 

‘“Ves,”’ 

“Why? Are you afraid of the Klan?” 

“No.” 

“Afraid of Lon?” 

“T’m not afraid of anybody. But——” 

“Not even afraid of me, or of yourself?” 

The man paused and stared at his questioner. 
Her eyes met his, held them, and in that steady 
gaze he read something that caused him to 
flush, then slowly to pale. He stammered 
defiantly : “I’m not ‘afraid’ of you or of myself, 
and I don’t know what you——” 

“Fibber! You know exactly what I mean.” 

“T—want you to go away, Rose, and—and 
stay away.” 

“Honestly?” He nodded and the woman 
rose. came towards him. “Very well. If you 
really mean that, I’ll do it. But first I want 
Leslie!” The speaker’s eyes 


I don’t know 


Rose, you must stop coming.” 


| were swimming, her lips were slightly parted, 


she seemed to lean towards him. “I dare you 
to kiss me and then tell me to go away.” 
Hatten uttered an exclamation and drew 


| back. Thickly he inquired: “What ails you? 


| 
you're always dead tired, don’t try to hide | 


| lips, and tell me——’”’ 
Non-habit-forming. A pure vegetable com- | " 





Think what you’re saying.” 
“T’ve thought. The same thing ails me 
now that always ailed me. Kiss me, on the 


“Rose!” 

“What ails you?” Rose demanded. “Is 
your blood all water? Don’t you understand?” 

Hatten was livid: he had begun to shake. 
Of a sudden he reached forth and seized the 
woman, but instead of kissing her or crushing 


her in his arms as she expected, he whirled 
her about, thrust her towards the door. 
Before she could resist him he had forced her 
through it, slammed it and locked it. She 
found herself standing upon the porch. 

Then the Burkhardt temper flamed up, 
Rose pounded upon the door, she kicked it, 
In a frenzy she cried: “You fool! Let me in! 
I won’t be put out.” 

“Go away!’ He hoarsely implored. 
the Lord’s sake, Rose, go away!” 

“Let me in!” 

“No.” 

“T won’t go until you let me in. I—T}} 
break in.” Again she pounded and kicked. 

“Rose! Behave yourself. Think what you're 
doing. There’s a limit to what——” 

“Leslie!” Rose’s voice changed, became 
wheedling. ‘“There’s no use fighting it. Why 
do you think I’ve been coming out here? 
Every time I left a flower on your pillow, ] 
kissed it, whispered to it. I don’t propose to 
live with Lon: I’ll either divorce him or he’ 
divorce me. Open the door, like a dear!” 

Through the thin panels she could hear 
his heavy breathing, could feel his weight 
against hers. “Go away!” It was morea 
groan than a command. 

“Leslie!’’? Rose’s cheek was against the door. 
“Sweetheart!” 

There came no answer. 


“For 


She continued to 


murmur softly, wild things such as no man. 


had ever heard her utter. Then of a sudden 
she quit her place and seized a hoe which stood 
beside the steps: with an exclamation that was 
almost an oath she crashed it through the 
nearest window. The panes gave way but 
the frames held: she wrenched at her weapon 
and struck again. 

She heard the lock turn, saw the door open 
and Leslie Hatten come through it. Fora 
second time he seized her, but this time he 
stooped, swept her off her feet, lifted her 
bodily and bore her down the steps. One 
bare, sinewy arm was under her knees, the 
other was about her waist; she lay against 
his chest. 

She did not resist. Instead, she melted: 
she put her arms about his neck and with her 
hungry mouth searched for his. 

How many times she kissed him before he 
finally wrenched open-her car door and de- 
posited her upon the seat Hatten never knew, 
but when he crashed the door to, and held it, 
his lips, his cheek, his neck were damp with 
her caresses. 

He swayed dizzily in his tracks and cursed 
her. Profanity spilled from him in a torrent. 

Rose huddled where he had flung her: 
her lids were closed. She opened her eyes 
finally and met his. 

“Not very complimentary to a woman, is it?” 

“If you ever come back here,” he warned 
her savagely, “I’ll tell your husband.” 

“Bah! Tell him if you want to. Or Ill 
tell him. No. If I ever come back, it will 
be when you send for me.” ' 

“Good ag 


“And you will send for me! You—you'll 


have to.” 5 
“For heaven’s sake, go! We'll both be 
ashamed of ourselves when we have time: to 
think——”’ ee 
“You do the thinking for a while—I’m 
tired.” The speaker drew herself together, 
hitched herself over behind the steering-wheel 
and with her foot touched the starter. “Ill 
say you’ve got something to think about! 
When you do send, I may come and I may not. 
But—if I come, I’ll come to stay. Take that 
to bed with you and see what you make of it: 
“Good-by!” 
“You—idiot!” The car leaped forward 
with a jerk, its gears clashed, its spinning 
wheels threw up a shower of loose sand. As it 


followed the winding ruts towards the gate, it 


lunged and swayed and its driver’s body roc 
drunkenly. 


Rose has byno means exhausied all the tricks in her bag—as you 
will see in the astonishing and breathless scene Rex Beach gives 
you in April—before she drives Leslie into the arms of Catherine 
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Pals in Paradise 
(Continued from page 39) 


he looks older. 
done everything, I should imagine.” Kenton 
turned to Jerry. ‘“He’s got you very much on 
his mind this morning—so much so that he left 
for Tonopah in his car about daylight, saying 
that he was going to bring you back a desk 


He’s been everywhere and | 
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and a number of things you appear to require. | 
He thinks you’re needed in Paradise and ought | 


to be encouraged to remain.” 


“By golly, that Archangel iss a darlink,” | ff 
“Meanwhile, Jerry, you | 


Mommer asserted. 
shall with us remain.” 
The quartet had a merry breakfast together. 


The following evening the Archangel re- 
turned to Paradise and about midnight a 
motor-truck lumbered in bearing his recent 
purchases from Tonopah. Mr. Carmody was 
well pleased with himself. 

“Well, I’ve got Jerry fixed up fine,” he 
announced to Kenton. “I’ve bought her a 
four-room shack—living-room, bedroom, com- 
bination kitchen and dining-room, and bath. 
Tomorrow I’ll have to pull a couple of car- 

ters off the stamp-mill job and set Jerry up 
in business. I’ve got the furnishings of the 
house, too.” 

“You’re a courageous man, furnishing a 
house for a girl like Jerry,” said Kenton. 

“T had female help in Tonopah. Neat but 
not gaudy,” the Archangel boomed triumph- 
antly. He sat down and threw his long legs 
up on top of the table. “Strange what a 
hold a girl in her circumstances takes on an 
old sourdough like me,” he continued. 
“Hasn’t any folks. Father and mother killed 
in a railroad wreck when she was sixteen and 
she’s been fighting her own way in life ever 
since. Heard about Paradise and figured she 
might make a better go of it here, if she got in 
on the ground floor, than down in San Fran- 
cisco where she’s been holding body and soul 
together typewriting in a lawyer’s office. So 
she bought a typewriter, a supply of ribbons 
and paper and a one-way ticket to Tonopah, 
and lit here expecting to be able to rent a room 
and desk space and get into business. I should 
have started this camp six months ago and had 
things ready for her.” 

Kenton laughed at the man’s boyish seri- 
ousness. ‘I met Miss Jerry down at the New 
York Store this morning. She’s a whiz-bang!” 

“A camp like this, with the hair on it, is no 
place for that girl,” the Archangel sighed. “I 
would have sent her away, but having met her 
I changed my mind.” 

John Kenton smoked his cigar thoughtfully 
and noted the far-away look in the Archangel’s 
eyes—the look of one who, walking long in the 
silence and the heat, has at length come to 
Tunning water and green grass. Suddenly 
Bill Carmody looked up and surprised some- 
thing in Kenton’s eyes. Then the Arch- 
angel’s strong face lighted in a twisted smile 
and he said bluntly: 

“Well, let’s play each other fair and may 

best man win.” 

Kenton tried to smile back at him in kind. 
“I'm afraid you’ve got the jump on me, 
Host,” he answered. “You, with your won- 
derful gold-mine, and your shiny new auto- 
mobile and portable house and furnishings— 
why, how could a poor devil of a mining engi- 
neer hope to compete with you?” 

“Women are very peculiar,” the Arch- 
_ answered soberly. “I knew a girl once— 

, that’s ancient history, so let it pass. 
What’s Jerry been doing all day, Kenton?” 
“The Lezinskys have her under their wing 
until she can get settled. Meanwhile she's 
ing them sell out the New York Store.” 
Archangel’s keen blue eyes softened. 
“I own that lot where Abe has squatted,” he 
in tted. “I’m going to give it to him.” 
Going to give Jerry a lot too?” 
course—a nice lot with a level yard in 
Fell a long silence. Then: ‘What 


back.” 
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“It is with great pleasure that I 
express my admiration for 
‘MAY BELLINE’ which I have 
used for some time with most 
gratifying results. It is truly an 
indispensable beauty aid to tke 
woman who would look ber best.”’ 


Sincerely, 
"AY BELLINE”—as though 


by magic, would make a 
wonderful difference in your attrac- 
tiveness. Try it and see! Instantly, 
your lashes will appear naturally 
long, dark and luxuriant. And your 
eyes will become expressive deep 
shadowy pools of enchanting lov- 
liness. Nothing else gives quite the 
same effect as “MAY BELLINE” be- 
cause the formula of this wondrous 
beauty aid is secret. 

Moreover, “MAYBELLINE” is 
perfectly harmless, having been used 
for many years by millions of beau- 
tiful women inall parts of the world. 
Obtain it in either the solid form 
or the waterproof liquid—Black or 
Brown—75c at all toilet goods 


counters, 
MAYBELLINE CO. 
CHICAGO 
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BROWNATONE 


Y hair was a fright. 

It was dingy and 

streaked with gray. 

I didn’t really notice 

it until I overheard 

several sly remarks. 

Then I decided to 

have a hair dresser 

treat my hair. But 

she charged ten 

dollars for the 

treatment. So I 

followed mother’s 

advice, “Don’t throw 

our money away on 

hair dressers—use BROWNATONE—and easily tint 

your own hair for only fifty cents. I have used it for 

years with wonderfully satisfactory results. Unlike 

many, it is safe and harmless—instantly and perfectly 

restores color to the exact tint I like. Only one ap- 

plication necessary—then just touch up the new hair 

as it grows in. Marcelling or other hair dressing does 

not affect it. Won’t wash out—doesn’t rub—is 
natural-looking in strongest lights.” 


Without the slightest experience every woman can 
perfectly restore her hair to its exact original shade 
with the very first application of BROWNATONE. 
Or light hair may be darkened at will. Immediately 
effective—does not even require a harmful peroxide 
wash. Asure, quick, perfect tint, guaranteed harm- 
less to hair, scalp or skin. , 

Any shade desired 
from two colors. 
Don’t hesitate—use 
it at once. At drug 
and toilet counters. 
Two sizes: 50c. and 





The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
Dept. D-5, 
Coppin Bldg. 
Covington, Ky. 


Learn at home on your phonograph. New 
Conversational Method evolved in Europe and in- 
troduced in the United States by the I. C.S. 
School of Languages. Surprisingly easy. Fasci- 
nating. Endorsed by Spanish Embassy. You 
learn Spanish as if you were living in Spain. 

Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2585-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel a gentle, healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 

in milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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‘| are you expecting to do in Paradise, Kenton?” 


“T.-had a wire from a Boston syndicate 
ordering. me to come up here and look the 
camp:over. If I find a claim I can recommend 
as an investment, I am empowered to buy.” 

The: Archangel rubbed his chin reflectively. 
“Have you seen my. claim?” 

“TJ have. I examined it thoroughly today 
and have sent a number of samples of your ore 
to the local assayer. I. want to congratulate 
you on your good fortune in locating that 
claim. Fifty years from now your mine will 
be a big producer.” 

“Fifty years from now I shall not be here. 
What I crave is a bit of life in the ever active 
present, Kenton. As a permanent habitat, 
Paradise will never suit me—and I don’t 
think it will suit Jerry,” he added. 

‘Am I to understand your mine is for sale?” 

“Fifty-one percent of it is. That’s control. 
I’d sold the other forty-nine percent before 
Jerry arrived, or I’d let you have that.” 

“What do you want for your control?” 

“About three million dollars. I could 
probably make double that by operating the 
mine, but’’—he sighed—‘“TI’d have to live in 
Paradise to do that and I want to get mine and 
enjoy it where I please while I’m young. 
T’'ll take the cash and let the credit go.’ 

Kenton appraised with new interest this 
desert wanderer who never split his infini- 
tives or employed double negatives and 
sounded all his g’s and had read poetry. A 
“desert rat,” this? Kenton wondered. 

“Well, the proposition offers food for serious 
thought,” he said. “I'll know more about it 
after I’ve had the assay reports.” 

“No hurry, Friend. I want to stamp some 
of that ore and pay my stockholders a divi- 
dend before I sell out. The stamp-mill will be 
going in a week. By the way, I bought a 
small tent, a wash-stand and a cot for you.” 

It was a delicate hint to Kenton that the 
Archangel was one who relished privacy and 
was willing to spend money to maintain it. 
Kenton thanked his queer host, took im- 
mediate possession of the tent and cot and set 
up his Lares and Penates on the same lot with 
the New York Store. When Carmody ob- 
served this the following morning he frowned. 
Meanwhile, under his orders, work on the 
stamp-mill ceased while the construction crew 
fell upon the green-painted portable bungalow 
and set it up on a lot immediately across the 
street from Carmody’s abode. Three days 
later the job was complete, whereupon the 
Archangel strolled down to Paradise Alley and 
glanced around the lively interior. 

On a dais above a faro layout in one corner 
sat a young woman, the lookout on the game 
being played just below her. Into the con- 
cavity of the faro table bulged the heavy body 
of the faro dealer; while methodically he slid 
the cards out of the metal case, the white, 
facile fingers of a younger man kept the cases. 
a the faro layout three men were immersed in 
play. 

Carmody moved casually over to the table 
and stood quietly behind them for nearly an 
hour. The tide of luck shifted vagrantly, with 
a preponderance in favor of the players. But 
presently their luck turned and obstinately re- 
fused to change; within half an hour all three 
had pushed back their chairs, summoned the 
best grin possible and drifted over to the bar 
for a drink. 

The Archangel raised his glance and _per- 
mitted it to fall, level and unfaltering, upon 
the lookout. She returned it, with a touch of 
defiance, but only for an instant; then she 
averted her glance. To hide her embarrass- 
ment she said banteringly to the faro dealer: 

“Phil, here’s a gentleman who appears to 
have the gambler’s ague. I don’t think it 
would require a very fine salesman to unload a 
stack of browns on him.” 

As the dealer and case-keeper looked up at 
Carmody and nodded, the latter bowed. 
“You are mistaken, Annabel. I’m a _re- 
formed man. I’m the Archangel of Paradise 
and it would never do for me to set a bad ex- 
ample to my fellow citizens.” 


The dealer gathered up his chips. “Guess I'l] 
take a little pasear around camp, Butterfly,” 
he said to the case-keeper. “I need a breath of 
fresh air. There won’t be much doing until 
late this afternoon.” 

“Ah,” the Archangel declared happily 
“affairs fall out exactly as I desired. bel, 
you were always a lady of most excellent taste, 
I’m furnishing a bungalow up the street and [ 
came here for the sole purpose of asking you to 
look the little house over and give me the benefit 
of your advice. May I count on your help? 
T’'ll be tremendously obliged to you.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Carmody,” the lookout 
girl replied. “Any objection, Phil?” 

The faro dealer shrugged carelessly. “You 
always have your own way, Pet, and the Arch- 
angel appears to be an old friend.” 

“Annabel and I have met—in a previous in- 
carnation,” the Archangel explained. “Well, 
Annabel, I’m ready now if you are.” : 

They walked up the winding, dusty street 
together, but not until they reached the b 
low did the girl speak. “You say you I 
have met in a previous incarnation, Mr. 
Carmody?” she queried. “I cannot remember 
that we have. Your face isn’t familiar.” 

“There is no reason why it should be. But 
you’re Annabel Scott.” 

“Not any more. I’m Pearl Murdock.” 

“When I saw you last you were more par- 
ticular about your associates, Pearl. _ How- 
ever, that’s your own’ business, my Dear, and 
I didn’t ask you up here to listen to a sermon.” 

“Why did you call me Annabel?” she = 
out at him passionately. “You’ve made 
suspicious now.” 

“The devil take Phil and that weasel-like 
case-keeper. If he bothers you, let me know 
and I’ll make him hard to catch. You realize, 
of course, that I know.” j 

“Know what?” 

“Don’t dissemble, please. You .read it in 
my eyes. Here’s the bungalow. I’ll sit on the 
steps and smoke while you go in and look the 
prospect over. Your friend Phil is watching us 
from far down the street.” 

The girl entered, and was inside the better 
part of half an hour. When she rejoined him 
and they walked down the street together she 
said: “I’ve arranged the furniture rather de- 
cently and I’d use the écru scrim for the cur- 
tains, with the gray chenille rug in the living- 
room and the brown Wilton in the bedroom.” 

“Thank you very much, Annabel.” He 
paused and held out his hand. “If the going 
gets too hard for you, come and see me, Girl. 
And tip off Phil and his associate to the news 
that if there’s anything about a crooked faro 
game that I don’t know, it’s because I haven't 
completed my round of experience. Here- 
after he’ll deal only from cards furnished by the 
house. What’s the case-keeper’s name?” - 

“He is known as the Butterfly Kid,” the girl 
replied. ‘‘He’s a loud dresser, you know.” 

The Archangel lifted his hat and continued 
on down-town. The following day when Jerry 
greeted him from behind a monument 
shirts and overalls, he said directly: 

“T’ve provided a furnished home for you, 
Miss Jerry, and it’s rather good for this coun- 
try. Mind coming up to look at it? The 
whole thing cost me three thousand dollars, 
and three thousand dollars at six pe 
amounts to a hundred and eighty dollars 4 
year. The taxes and insurance will total 
twenty-five dollars additional, so your rent 
will be two hundred and five dollars per annum. 
If you haven’t got the first year’s rental I'l 
take your note.” 

“Archangel,” Jerry murmured gratefully, “I 
think you’re a very wonderful man.” : 

He shook his head in silent denial of this. 
“Can’t have you sleeping on Abe’s counter 
and making his brand-new blankets 
quilts second-hand, you know. Perhaps 
Mommer would like to see your new home 
also. Get her and we’ll go up.” 

So the three went up to the little greem 
bungalow and Jerry’s Irish eyes filled with 
tears of happiness as she viewed it. , 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” she cried. “Isn’t it, 
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ters for the fly-by-night mining promoters. 
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Mommer? And all in such marvelous taste. 
And oh, you dear Archangel, if you only knew 
what it means to me! Why, this is the first 
home I’ve had in six years,” and her hand 
crept into his great calloused one and squeezed 
it once before she sought the haven of Mom- 
mer’s ample bosom and gave herself up to a 
few minutes’ indulgence in-some happy tears. 

Carmody ruffled her bent head. “Ah, 
wilderness were Paradise enow,” he de- 
clared happily. : 

eer flashed him a grateful glance and 
wiped away Jerry’s tears. “You should give 
a housewarming,” she suggested. “And I will 
the dinner cook. A fat goose! Ach, but where 
will we that fat goose get?” 

“There are fat geese in the state of Ne- 
vada,” the Archangel assured her. Then to 
the girl: ‘Well, Miss Jerry, you’re all fixed 
up now, so I’ll be on my way.” 

Behind the girl’s back Mommer held out to 
him a toil-worn hand and as he took it she 
flashed him a wink. 

‘Ym for you, Mommer,” he declared. 
“Thank you for being kind to Jerry.”’ 

- “Vell, who do you think I’m for?”” Mommer 
demanded. ‘And who do you think this here 
Jerry is for?” 

“Ym for the Archangel,” Jerry declared. 

“Better call me Bill,” he suggested humbly. 
“All my intimate friends do.” 

“Tl call you Angel—my guardian angel, 
Bill. And if, like the archangel Lucifer, you 
should ever be driven out of Paradise, I don’t 
know what I’ll do.” 

“T’ve made up my mind to behave myself 
so they’ll let me stay,” he assured her. He 
favored Mommer with a return wink. “I 
have a lot of unfinished business in Paradise.” 

“Jerry,” Mommer commanded, “you should 
kiss your angel. Sure, after all what he has 
done for you.” 

. Jerry turned a happy face toward Bill Car- 
mody. “If I may,” he murmured, and tact- 
fully kissed her dark head. 

Mommer and Jerry stood on the veranda 
and watched his tall figure swinging down the 
dusty, rutty trail. ‘Look out for that man,” 
Mommer warned her protégée. “A way with 
him that feller has got.” 

“Oh, he’s just a sort of big brother,” Jerry 
assured her. “A diamond in the rough.” 

“Vell, he iss a hard diamond but still he can 
be os age Here comes that John Kenton, 
all smiles like the head of a fiddle yet. Jerry, 
what do you think of that young feller?” 

“T think he’s very nice and refined, very | 
much the gentleman, Mommer.” 

“Yes, very much the gentleman. Too much 
Maybe. Jerry, take Mommer’s advice and 
don’t drive your pigs to the wrong market.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Mommer. I didn’t 
come to Paradise seeking a husband. I came 
here to make a better living than I can in a 

city.” 

“And maybe you might a better husband 
get, too.” 


A Sure Way to 


to is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and 
that is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. 

To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if 
not all, of your dan- 
druff will be gone, and 
two or three more ap- 
plications will 
com pletely 
dissolve and 
entirely de- 
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End Dandruff 


stroy every single sign and trace of it, no 
matter how much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky 
and soft, and look and 
feel a hundred times 
better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store and a four ounce 
bottle is all you will 
need. 

This simple rem- 
edy has never been 
known to fail. 








The following day Jerry moved into her 
home, set up her desk and typewriter in the | 
living-room and was ready for business. Al- | 
most immediately a man called and nailed a | 
neat sign on her veranda. It read: 


Miss Geraldine Lowry 
Public Stenographer 
Notary Public 


Jerry looked across the street to the Arch- 
angel’s bungalow and observed him smoking 
on his veranda. “But I’m not a notary pub- 
lic,” she called to him. 

“You will be,” he called back. “The 

overnor of Nevada is a stockholder in my 
mine. He grub-staked me when I was broke 
and I’ve made him a fortune. I’ve written 

for your commission and it ought to be 

in a day or two. I’ve also ordered your 
hotarial seal and an up-to-the-minute multi- 
Staphing machine. You will have a lot of 
sending out imitation typewritten let- 





"re arriving in droves, together with 





How 


I was to see Ray- 
coming home walking F 
flat down on the sole of his 


foot. Too bad I didn’t know 
t your sanitarium soon- 
er. ill never forget your 
wonderful institution and 
will advise others to take 
their cripples to you. 
MRS. ROSE RACZYK, 


Peck St., 
uffalo, New York 


Raymond Raczyk came to McLain 
Sanitarium 10 years after an attack 
of Infantile Paralysis crippled his 
left leg and foot. Photos and moth- 
er’s letter tell the rest. 


McLain Sanitarium (established 1898) is a 
private institution devoted tothe treatment 
of crippled children and young adults. No 
surgical operation requiring chloroform or 
general anaesthetics. Plaster Paris not 
used, Patients received without delay. 
Parents retain full charge of children if 
desired. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS “Deformities 
and Paralysis,” and “References,” which 
show and tell of McLain Sanitarium’s fa- 
cilities for treating Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis. Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip and Knee Disease, Wry Neck, Etc. 


Also illustrated magazine, “Sanitarium 








News,” mailed free every 60 days. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
936 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, 





Missouri, U.S.A. Kes9 
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| other women and _ girls 


| Week at home. 


Stylish 
Clothes 


You can now learn easily 
and : right in your 
me, by a a 


stylish clothes and save 
on everything. 


The Woman’s Insti- 
tute will teach you how 
to put so much style 
into every garment that 
nothing will ever ap- 
pear “‘home-made.”” You 
will be proud to wear 
it because you will know 
it is as smart as any- 
thing in the shops. 
Mail the cou- 
pon today for 
Free Booklet, 


and how it can help you 
to have smarter clothes 
and earn $20 to $40 2 
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} i WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 51-Q, Scranton, Pa. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
| of your $2-page booklet, “‘Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
| I am most interested in— 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
1 = Professional Dressmaking & Cooking l 
| ae Rar FOR ORES EH OMe 5 RS Mt 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
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You MayHavea Desk 


—but do you get the salary? 
The desk in the private office of Robert 
Pentland, Jr.—memberof the Florida State 
Board of C. P. A. Examiners and partner 
in the largest firm of Certified Public Ac- 
countants in Florida—is about the same 
sizeas the desk he had when aclerk, in1919. 
And there’s no great difference in looks— 
But his income today is more than ten times as 
large. His firm has offices in nine cities, and employs 
fifteen C. P. A.’s and thirty other accountants, And 
he i: not a thirty! 
“This rapi gress in six short years,” writes Mr. 
Pentland, eS — due to my LaSalle training.” 
Send for Free Book — 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 
A complete plan whereby you can advance to posi- 
tions of responsibility and power in the Accountancy 
field is clearly outlined in LaSalle’s new 64-page 
“Accountancy, the Profession’ that Pays.’ 
The information it contains is of priceless value to 
the man eager to achieve success in business — 
LaSalle will send it to you free. 
If you have the urge and the will to increase your 
income — clip and mail the coupon NOW. 

— —— ——Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 355-HR Chicago 
_ I should be glad to have your 64-page 
book,‘* Accountancy, theProfession that 

Pays,’’ also a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ 
moticz in ‘One,’ all without obligation. 
{_] Higher Accountancy — 
Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, it Accountant, etc. ~ 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in 


every important field of business.If more 
interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 


OBanking and Finance 
O Modern Business Corre- 
lence and Practice 
ClLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oo Coaching 


agement 


OCommercial Law C.P.A. 

O Industrial M OBusi English 

OModern Foremanship § OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods O Effective Speaking 
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ulletin lists diamonds as low as $60 
carat, also Gems of Finest Qualjty at 


Many from big cas! jirect with European 
Diamond Cutters. Must sell NOW. 
Why Pay Full Prices 
Costs Nothing to See 
fay sement gent ~ anion our risk. 
ol . Lat Listings 
— Unpaid “Loans. Sent ‘Free. esc! 


Jos. De Roy & Sons, 
Only Opposite . Post Office 
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Make them pay cash and 
don’t be afraid to charge. And by the way, 
I’ve insertéd a large display advertisement for 
you in the Paradise Citizen.” 

“What“a funny Angel you are, Bill! Why 
are you so kind to me?” 

“T live a lonely life, Miss Jerry. I must 
have some’ fun. 
Cinnibar yesterday and brought three fat 
geese back-with me for the housewarming.” 
4. “You nice man. I'll plan for the house- 
warming immediately.” 

She did. It was held two nights later and 
was quite the first social event in Paradise. 
Bill Carmody brought up to the house every 
male in Paradise who might prove a future 
customer for Jerry. 

Abe Lezinsky carved the geese and John 
Kenton carved the ham, while Mommer and 
Jerry served the salad and coffee -to the guests, 
who sat around in dining-room, kitchen and 
veranda chattering and eating with the great- 
est gusto. Jerry was launched on her new 
career. Also, she now had a host of suitors! 

During the next month John Kenton man- 
aged to see far more of Jerry than was quite 
convenient to her, since she found herself so 
busy that it was not often convenient to en- 
tertain him. 

Of the Archangel the girl saw little during 
the same period. He was very busy at the 
mine. He came home long after dark and rose 
before dawn, and a cheery hello from across 
the street constituted practically all of their 
social relations. Nevertheless, at the very 
moment when Jerry became aware that she 
must have an assistant, the Archangel appeared 
with one, explaining that he had found her 
down in Paradise Alley, where she appeared 
to be altogether too young for her surroundings. 

“She used to be a stenographer,” he said. 
“Mind taking her on, Miss Jerry?” 

Jerry didn’t, in the least. In fact, her ad- 
miration and respect for the Archangel were 
vastly increased because of his action. 

A rough but fairly decent restaurant had, by 
this time, made its appearance and a frame 
hotel was in course of construction. When- 
ever he could induce her to do so, John Kenton 
was wont to take Jerry to dinner at this res- 
taurant. The girl found him, in her idle 
moments, restful and most excellent company. 
He was witty, vivacious, never presumptuous, 
courteous and considerate always, and gradu- 
ally their acquaintance ripened into a warm 
friendship; presently, when Kenton left 
Paradise for a couple of weeks on some busi- 
ness, Jerry was sensible of a distinct feeling of 
loneliness and fell to counting the days until 
his return. 

With Kenton out of the way, the Archangel 
came over one evening and asked her to dinner 
with him, and when she accepted promptly 
and appeared to find couse pleasure in 
his somewhat grave society, he was en- 
couraged to call the following evening. 

The night before Kenton was due to return 
he asked her if he might come over for a little 
while. In the soft purple hush of the night, he 
seemed to find courage to discuss something 
which he informed her had been on his mind 
for some time, for turning to her quite casually 
he said; 

“T love you a very great deal, Jerry. Will 
you marry me?” 

Jerry’s little hand crept out to him. He 
took it eagerly. ‘I’m so sorry, Angel,” she told 


him, “but I’m afraid I’m not at all in love with’ 


you. Why, you haven’t even courted me!” 

“I know. I haven’t had time; besides, your 
time was otherwise occupied.” There was 
no bitterness in his reply, rather, a common- 
place acceptance of an unpleasant situation. 
“Nevertheless, I’ve loved you, Jerry, from 
that first night I found you sitting beside the 
trail, frightened and cryings And I’m not 
really a roughneck. Like the girl in the old 
ballad, I’ve seen better days. And I shall see 
them again. I have and will continue to have 
sufficient wealth to give us both an existence 
filled with as much worldly comfort as money 
can buy. Don’t you think that in time you 


By the way, I was over to’ 


might learn to care for me—that way, Jerry?” 

“Perhaps, Angel,” the girl answered, “‘if 
you had spent more of your time on this 
veranda; if you had been more of the lover 
a less of = _ a I wouldn’t have to 

urt you with a refusal now. I’m so el. 
ie see, bones pean sn 4 else.”’ ieee 

“T understand perfectly. Weil, Jerry, if 
that affair should blow up—why, ina 
across the street, you know, and still your 
friend.” And then, without apparent effort, 
he changed the conversation. “I haven't 
seen Kenton recently. Where has he gone?” 

“Back to Boston to confer with his people, 
He wrote me from San Francisco that he 
would return tomorrow.” 

“Guess he’s making arrangements to buy 
my controlling interest in the Toquina Hills 
Mining Company. Some time ago I named 
him a price on it.” 

“Tf vou sell, will you leave Paradise?” 


“Not right away, Jerry. I do not give up 


my dreams that readily.” He patted her 
hand and laughed softly and not mirthlessly. 
“T’m not the least bit discouraged.” 

“Your type of man wouldn’t be, of course.” 


True to his promise, John Kenton re- 
turned the next day. From the auto stage 
office he came directly to Jerry’s house, greeted 
her with every appearance of delight and forth- 
with proceeded to overwhelm her with a long 
letter to his Boston syndicate. And now Jerry 
was aware that he had induced his people to 
consent to his purchase of Bill Carmody’s con- 
trolling interest in the Toquina Hills Mining 
Company at a price of three million dollars, 
provided he could arrange suitable terms of 
payment. 

That night John Kenton took Jerry to dinner 


and as they walked back to her home to- 


gether he suddenly said: 

“Jerry, you’re the sweetest, loveliest thing 
in all the world. You’re the only girl I have 
ever loved and the only girl I am ever going to 
love. You don’t know a thing about me 
except what I have told you, and that hasn’t 
been much, but my life is an open book with 
not a single blot on it and I can stand an 
assay. Will you marry me, Jerry? Ah, 
please say yes. Please—ah, Sweetheart.” 

In the deep shadow of her little bungalow 
he took her forcibly in his arms, drew her to 
him and kissed her. As for Jerry, she real- 
ized now that for several weeks she had 
probably been waiting for this moment. 
The pressure of her lips answered his and in a 
little fluttering voice she whispered: 

“Oh, John dear, do you truly mean it?” 

“Of course I do, Sweetheart,” he vowed. 

And there in the deep gloom they clung to 
each other, nor heeded the sound of footsteps 
coming down the trail, save to cease speaking 
until the intruder had passed. Directly in front 
of them he paused, struck a match and lighted 
his pipe; when the tiny flame flared high it 
lighted the grave, stern face of the Archangel— 
and they saw him gaze suddenly toward them. 
A swift tightening of his lips was the only sign 
ay noted that he had seen and recognized 
them. 

“Well, we’ll not have to announce our en- 
gagement now,” John Kenton murmured. 
“Tt’ll be all over town in the morning.” 

“You think so?” Jerry asked. There was 
just the slightest chill of resentment of Ken- 
ton’s statement ringing in her voice. ‘Why?” 

“Did you ever know a big hick like Carmody 
who could keep anything to himself, my 
Dear?” 


“T think,” Jerry replied, even more coolly, 


“that you are not a very good judge of men, 
John dear. The Archangel is one of the most 
reticent men I have ever met.” E 
“Oh, of course he is, but what I mean is, he 
isn’t the sort of man you and I can ever be 
very close to. He belongs in a different social 
stratum. A mining-camp millionaire today, 
a desert rat tomorrow. I have never known 
one of them who could stand prosperity.” 


“Well, they enjoy it while they have it and 


they want others to enjoy it, too. I’m very, 
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fond of the Archangel, John. I do not care 

to have you speak lightly of him.” 
“J don’t like him,” Kenton retorted. ‘“Can’t 
see he’s head over heels in love with you?” 
“Yes, but he has never taken the trouble 
to criticize you, John. And somehow I 


can’t Help feeling quite bucked up with the | 
knowledge that he loves me. He strikes me | 


gs pretty much of a man. I’m going in now. 


Good night.” 


» She ran up the steps and let herself into her 


house. And presently, in , for a reason 
not in the least apparent to herself, Jerry 
commenced to weep. Perhaps it was because 
in her tender heart had risen suddenly a pro- 
found sympathy for the Archangel—a sym- 


y stirred to life by the fleeting shadow of ' 


agony the lighted match had revealed on his 
grave face. : 

In the morning she saw John Kenton enter- 
ing the Archangel’s house. When he came out 
he walked directly across to her office. 

“Pye bought the Angel out,” he informed 
her in his casual way. “At least, I’ve takena 
sixty-day option on his property. Gave him 
ten thousand for the option—which proves 
what a fine business man the Angel is. A 
wise man would have demanded and received 
ten percent of the purchase price for such an 

ion. Why, Jerry, he’s selling his control 
for half what it’s worth.” 

“J dare say he knows what he’s doing and 
why, John. If it’s such a wonderful bargain, 
why do your people not close for it immedi- 
ately and take possession at once? You’d 
make money because you’d get the next 
bullion shipment from all his ore.” 

“Oh, we'll get that anyhow, Jerry. Three 
million dollars is quite a sum to raise in a 
hurry and I had to give my people all the 
time possible.” He sat down, uninvited, and 

red to visit with her. 

“Tm terribly, terribly busy, John,” she in- 
formed him. ‘Please run along. I haven’t 
time to talk to you now.” 

He took his departure, hugely disgruntled. 


For two weeks the hysteria that was Para- 

ise ran its course. Jerry, swamped with 
more business than she could handle, found 
she had little time to devote to the enter- 
tainment of John Kenton; and one day, in a 
brief breathing-spell, a realization of this 
came upon her and to her secret relief she 
was not aware of a sense of deprivation. 
Kenton, in a fit of pique, made another of his 
mysterious visits to Boston and return. 

Jerry, in the meanwhile, had seen the Arch- 

1 daily; she had, in fact, done consider- 
abie work for him, but in a social way he had 
not forced himself upon her. 

Suddenly Kenton reappeared on the scene 
and, after announcing to Jerry that his 
people had decided to close their option on 
the Archange!l’s mine, he sought the latter 
and was in conference with him most of a day. 
From this conference he emerged, bearing to 
Jerry a voluminous document which he waved 
po peed under her nose. 

“Well, we’ve closed,” he announced, “and 
on terms I would never. have thought it pos- 
sible to secure. What do you think, Jerry? 
The Archangel told me bluntly he knew you 
and I were engaged to be married, and for 
that reason he wanted to sell and get out of 
town. Did you know the old desert rat is 
secretly—and* violently—in love with you?” 

With that instinct which is the basis of all 
feminine reactions, on the instant Jerry 
Lowry knew she was not, nor ever had been, 
very violently in love with John Kenton. 

had a feeling that here was a mouse 
ting his triumph over a lion—and because 
€ was Trish,  ateerig she told him so. 
If the Archangel has done me the honor 


you seem to think, John Kenton, you should 
know that I would be the last person on earth 
to discuss him. Please do not call on me any 
More. I do not wish to see you again.” 
She left him, stunned with amazement and 
jured egotism. However, he had the good 
Sense not to attempt to argue with her in her 
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Always your old standby in re- 
moving corns, good old Blue-jay 
now offers many refinements. A 
new-shaped disc of medication . . . 
to reach even the awkwardly placed 
corn without spreading ... A 
new creamy-white pad to blend 
with pink white skin... And a 
sprightly new package worthy of 
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Favorep by RAMOUS FEET 


Dororny Knapp, the most beautiful 
girl in the world 


Now ... a daintier way 
to end Milady’s Corns! 


“Aer Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 


go 


the most fastidious toilette cabinet. 


There are many drastic ways to end a 
corn. But Blue-jay is the safe and gentle 
way. A cool pad fits over the corn and 
stops the pain. The medication is “con- 
trolled.” And you cannot put on too much 
or too little. There’s just the right amount 
in each plaster to end the corn. 

The new Blue-jay costs no more, and 
may be had at all drug stores. For calluses 
and bunions use Blue=jay Callus Plasters. 


WAY TO" END"A COKN 
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of the support. 


Write for Dr. Walter’s 
Ankle Bands for $3.75. 
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Send Ankle and Calf measure to 

DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
389 Fifth Avenue New York 

















Busy girls or women may 
add to their incomes with- 
out neglecting other duties 


Come learn our secret of 
successful money-making 
through the Rainbow Club. 


A 2-cent stamp is all that's necessary. 
Mail your inquiry to: 
Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C-327 
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The Lure 
of the Ancient Trail 


Tnere are trails that are older than history 
waiting for you today. Out through the 
purple hills they lead to that land of dreams- 
come-true. Go follow these trails—these * 
water trails at the helm of a sturdy “Old 
Town Canoe.” 

For “Old Town Canoes” are durable and 
strong. They are light in weight and sur- 
prisingly easy to handle. Their lines are 
graceful and trim—patterned after actual 
Indian models. Remarkably low in price too. 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, din- 
ghies, etc. Write today. Orv Town Canoe 
Co., 1703 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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Thin Men— 
Fat Women 


Regain natural weight 

in a few weeks this way 
Discover free how easily and quickly science 
can do it. At the end of two weeks you are 
amazed and delighted or the testis free. Goto 
any Health-O-Meter dealer or send coupon. 


N° excuse now for being fat. There isa new way 
that brings back the beautiful and alluring body 
you had whena girl. It is the only way approved by 
the medical profession. And most surprising of all it 
takes only a few weeks. Thousands of women have 
proved it. So we ask that you, too, test this safe and 
pleasant way to reduce. If you are not amazed and 


delighted the test is free. 


We are manufacturers of the Health-O-Meter 
Automatic Scale which is necessary in reducing 
scientifically. You weigh every day—at the sametime 


— without clothes. Public scales are useless. 











money back. 





Complete 5-year guarantee with 
. each scale. 

THE CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 

Dept. €-36, 5701 So, Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Tell me about your scientific course in re- 
ucing. 




















“Prevent—‘Remove—Lines and 
Wrinkles With 
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A Vivani 


Product 


WHEN you looked in the mirror this morn- 
ing did you notice those fine lines around 
your eyes and mouth, on your neck and fore- 
head . . . caused perhaps by sun glare or lack 
of sleep, but taken by the world as a sign of 
aging? Why be aprey to them, why let 
them tell the world your youth is slipping 
by, when Lines-Out, new, miraculous dis- 
covery, will surely prevent them. 
Young girls—stay young, with smooth, 
attractive faces. Women of middle age—re- 
gain the unlined lure of youth. Lines-Out 
will build up your tissues and banish the 
lines. Ask your druggist or Send for Sample. 
Other Vivani 
Beauty Aids 
Face Poudre. . .$1.00 


TissueCreme.. 1.00 St. Louis, 


, EE PREP oer «| 

Skin Whitener. ..75 | Of Lines-Out. 
Astringent..... L275 PANROIR. os od sav vins crccess vey o's 
Bath Crystals...1.00 | Address............+ssseeeees 
Perfume........2.75 * 

Depilatory..... 1.00 Rs iv xo txoseptouses Kas eo oka 
Toilet Water. ..1.25 | State...... 


Brilliantine...... 75 

At Dealers or Direct 
by Mail —$1.00. 

In Vivani’s the value is in—not on the package. 





With the purchase of 
each scale this new 
method of reducing is 
given free. If you donot 
lose 5 pounds the first 2 
weeks return the scale 
and course and get your 


Gotoyour leading store 
today and ask about 

this short time offer. 
», Or send the ccupon. 


Benjamin Lelard & Co. 
Enclosed find 25¢ for sample 


Many women save time by or- 
dering the full size tube at once 








present mood, so with.a growl in his throat he 
walked away down-town to glean what 
amusement he could from a curious ceremony 
which was to take place that night. It was 
New Year’s eve and a recent enactment of the 
state legislature had outlawed formerly legal- 
ized gambling in the state and made of the 
hitherto merry precincts of Paradise Alley a 
something not unlike a Lodge of Sorrow. 

The sheriff of the county was in town to see 
that after twelve o’clock midnight the law 
should be strictly enforced, and by common 
agreement all the gamblers in the camp had 
announced that after midnight they would 
pile their assorted gambling devices in the 
middle of the street and burn them; around 
this curious bonfire it was certain the ‘reckless 
and fun-loving males and females of Paradise 
would stage an impromptu celebration. 

In Paradise Alley Kenton found the Arch- 
angel standing back of the faro game thought- 
fully watching it, and when for a brief period 
the table was empty he joined in the con- 
versation which Pearl, the lookout, started. 

“Well,” the girl announced, ‘“we’ll have to 
be moving on to other fields after tonight.” 

“T don’t know where we'll find them,” the 
Butterfly Kid spoke up irritably. 

“Oh, nonsense!’”’ Pearl replied. ‘“There’s 
Mexicali and Tia Juana running wide open.” 

“Yes, to the big boss gamblers,” the faro 
dealer, Phil Dorsey, growled. ‘The free range 
is gone and free-traders like us, Butterfly, 
might as well acknowledge it and get into some- 
thing legitimate.” 

“That’s right,’ the Butterfly Kid ad- 
mitted. “I won’t be sorry to make the 
change.” 

“Well, the syndicate I represent has just 
bought the Archangel’s mine, Butterfly,” 
Kenton informed them smilingly, “and I’m 
to be the general manager. If you and Phil 
really mean what you say, I don’t mind giving 
you a leg up, in the shape of decent jobs.” 

“Am I included in that offer?” Pearl 
demanded. “I used to be a good secretary.” 

“I need a secretary and can use you,” 
Kenton answered with a bow. ‘ 

“I accept the nomination,” the girl cried 
archly. “Butterfly, you once told me you 
used to be a certified public accountant.” 

“T can use such a man at a salary of seventy- 
five dollars a week,” Kenton informed the 
Butterfly gravely. ‘Want the job, Kid?” 

“Do you mean it?” Hope and amazement 
showed on the case-keeper’s face. 

“T don’t usually shoot my mouth off, But- 
terfly. A square gambler who quits gambling 


| ought to make a square employee.” 


“T’'ll take the job and thank you a lot,” the 
Butterfly Kid told him and extended a hand to 
cinch the bargain, Western fashion. 

‘‘Now, then, Philip,” Kenton continued, 
‘‘what can I do for you?” 

“I’m too old and soft for hard labor. I 
can’t keep books and I 

“How would a job as timekeeper and super- 
intendent of the change room suit you? 
The men wiil have to go into the change room 
and be searched as they come off shift. You 
could manage that job nicely.” 

“Tl take the job,” Phil Dorsey agreed 
promptly, “and much obliged to you for your 
kindness, Mr. Kenton. I'll sure play fair.” 

Abe Lezinsky now suggested opening a 
couple of quarts of wine to celebrate the re- 
form of three hard characters. Nothing loath, 





all accepted. Then the Archangel bought and ‘ 


solemnly drank good luck and lots of it to 
Kenton and his friends, after which he and Abe 
left Paradise Alley. 

“Vell?” the little merchant queried as they 
turned up the street to the New York Store. 
“Am I a prophet or am I not?” 

“You are, Abe. What makes you think 
Kenton is crooked?” : 

“Tf I don’t know a crook when I talk to one, 
then Mommer does, Archangel. ‘Abe,’ she 


says, ‘that young feller Kenton iss a nice 
young man, but there’s such a think as being 
too nice, and nobody but a crook goes around 
telling every Tom, Dick and Harry the details 
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of his business yet. A gabby feller is a foo] 
and a fool is a crook in the first stages.” 

The Archangel laughed softly. “Well, his 
checks have gone through the bank thus far 
Abe, and any time a crook’s check is paid 
I’m willing to accept the money. On ten 
of his syndicate he made me an offer I couldn't 
afford to refuse, so I’ve sold him control of 
the Toquina Hills Mining Company. Kenton 
takes over the mine in the morning.” 

“Has he paid for all of it, Bill?” 

“Oh no. He’s paid ten thousand down on 
the option, which now applies on the pur. 
chase price, fifty thousand when he exercised 
the option and a contract of sale which stipy- 
lates the payment of two hundred and 
thousand dollars monthly; and in case of 
default in any one payment, the sale may, 
at my option, be declared null and void, 
whereupon they agree to surrender the stock 
peaceably. In fact, the stock is in escrow now 
until ‘the payments have been completed.” 

‘BSdéme Jew chased one of your ancestors,” 
Abe laughed. ‘Good night, Archangel. All 
I got to say is that I don’t like it the looks of 
that syndicate.” And he went his way. 

At midnight, when Paradise staged the orgy 
that marked the passing of licensed gambli 
forever in that state, the most enthusiastic 
revelers, the. most joyous acceptors of the 
new régime were Phil Dorsey, Pearl and the 
Butterfly Kid. Until far into the morning 
Jerry could hear the shouts, pistol-shots and 
screams of the seamy side of Paradise, and 
presently it occurred to her to wonder if the 
Archangel was down there celebrating, too. 
She crept to her window and looked across at 
his modest little home. A light was burning 
in his living-room and as she looked she saw 
the silhouette of his tall figure cast against the 
curtain. Simultaneously she heard stumbling 
footsteps coming up on her own porch and then 
a heavy knocking on her front door. 

“Who's there?”’ she called, frightened. 

“It’s John, Sweetheart. We’re having a hot 
time in the old camp tonight, m’Dear. Leap 
into your glad rags an’ c’m on down with me.” 

“T won’t. You’re drunk, John Kenton. 
Please go away.” 

“Not until I c’n go back with my best girl,” 
he called back. “Lemme in or I'll kick in 
the door, Honey.” 

She knew it was useless to argue with him. 
Frightened, she cowered, trembling, in her 
room. Kenton waited a few minutes and then 
commenced a violent kicking at her door. 

Suddenly the girl heard the rapid thud of 
heavy boots coming up her front steps; there 
was a smothered curse, the sound of a falling 
body. Then the Archangel’s calm~ voice 
punctured the sudden silence. 

“Go back to bed, Miss Jerry. I’ve taken 
care of this feverish young man. He'll not 
bcther you again tonight.” 

She heard him hustling Kenton out into the 
rcad. That was all. Late on New Year's 
Day Kenton sent her a note of profound 
apolcgy, which Jerry tossed into her box stove 
without ceremony. Failing to receive am 
answer, the astute Kenton decided to 
himself scarce until her anger should subside, 
and in the meanwhile he gave all of his atten- 
tion to the operation of the mine. He put on 
three shifts of miners and doubled the number 
of men on each shift, his publicly expressed 
idea being to “make things hum.” A 

Promptly on the day his next payment was 
due, Kenton called on Carmody and handed 
him a sight-draft for $250,000, drawn on 
New England Mining Syndicate, 43 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“I’d rather have a check, Kenton,” the 
Archangel protested. ‘Our contract doesn’t 
call for a sight-draft on a private company. 

“Why, I didn’t think you’d mind,” Kenton 
answered innocently. “I’ve run our 
bank-account rather low, and this draft on the 
home office will serve your purpose.” 

The Archangel thrust the draft carelessly 
in his vest pocket. “Well, if that metl 
settlement will oblige you, Kenton, it suits me. 
I’m not broke yet.” ‘ 
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Ends fudigestion 
quickly, SAFELY 


Marvelous Saline That You Take Like 
Mineral Water...Used by Doctors for 82 
Years... Relieves Safely...and Pleasanily 


Long sought relief comes quickly. With 
promptness and safety, agonizing indiges- 
tion pains are banished. Tarrant’s Seltzer- 
Aperient (mixed in water) works that way. 
Free from dangerous habit-forming drugs. 
A pure blend of basic salts and other 
harmless ingredients. Take it the first 
thing every morning. It quickly cleanses 
the system, clears the head. 


154,627 physicians’ letters in our files 
testify to the effectiveness of Tarrant’s. 
Leading doctors use it themselves. They 
give it to their families for Indigestion 


... Constipation... Headache... Dyspepsia 
...Rheumatism...upset stomach during 
pregnancy. 


Now drink away pain. A little of Tarrant’s 
in a glass of water brings prompt relief. 
It makes a wonderful drink . ..as pleasant 
as fine mineral water. Make it a regular 
morning drink. Get a bottle from your 
druggist, today. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE Mu RNING 


TARRANT’S 
Selizer- Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 





RESHAPE YOUR NOSE! 





reshape your nose to 


‘anita NOSE ADJUSTER 

painlessly, comfortably. 
Results speedy and guaran- 
teed. Physicians praise it 
ros Wis jo, metal to harm 
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“Thank you very much. It is a bit of a 
convenience at this time.” 

“How are those gay gamboliers working out 
on their new jobs?” 

“Marvelous. Carmody, you’d be surprised 
the way all three of them have taken hold.” 

“That was a mighty fine, decent thing for 
you to.do to that bunch. Between you and 
me, though, Kenton, I wouldn’t trust them 
too far. My private opinion is that they 
aren’t quite on the square. 

“Oh, the Kid doesn’t handle any money and 
I have my own little secret service in the 
mine.’ 

“Well, I admire your charity, Kenton.” 

“My only religion is the Golden Rule, 
Carmody. Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you. By the way, I hear 
old Dad Bryson, the desert rat in the shanty 
down-town, popped off this morning. Heart- 
failure. The boys are passing the hat around 
to bury him. I have another piece of news 
too. Abe Lezinsky has gone into the under- 
taking business. Has hired a man to run it 
and has put in a supply of coffins. Between 
the New York Store, acting as local agent for 
the express company and conducting a funeral 
parlor, that boy is certainly a busy man.” 

“That Abe is a funny little man,” the Arch- 
angel chuckled. “He gets his going and 
coming and in between. By the way, how is 
your ore holding up in values?” 

“Marvelous.” 

“You ought to be making a shipment of 
bullion pretty soon, eh?” 

“Shipping close ‘to two hundred thousand 
tomorrow.” 

“How do you purpose shipping it?” 

“Oh, via the express company, of course.” 

“Aren’t you a little afraid of a hold-up?” 

“Once I have Abe Lezinsky’s receipt for the 
shipment, bandits may steal it and go hang. 
The express company is responsible and will 
make good any loss.” 

“That’s true. Well, I’m glad the mine is 
making good for you.” 

Following brief funeral services in Paradise 
Alley, commandeered for the occasion, next 
day, old Dad’s body was carried over to the 
express office. Old Dad, according to the 
Archangel, had expressed a desire to have his 
body shipped down to Reno, there to lie beside 
the wife of his youth. Abe had the usual 
heavy pine box ready and into this the coffin 
was placed and the lid screwed down, and in 
the corner of the express company’s warehouse 
old Dad was tucked to await the outgoing 
truck next morning. 

In the afternoon of that same day twenty 
bars of bullion were delivered to Abe by the 
Toquina Hills Mining Company. Abe duly 
weighed and receipted for them. 

At about one o’clock the following morning 
a motor-truck pulled in off the main street, at 
the side of the express company’s warehouse, 
and three men alighted from it and fell calmly 
and methodically to work sawing off the pad- 
lock on the rear door. As it swung open the 
trio disappeared into the darkness of the little 
warehouse. Two minutes later a man ap- 
peared from nowhere, closed the door silently, 
padlocked it, walked out into Main Street and 
whistled. Almost instantly half a dozen men, 
headed by the Archangel, came running. 

“Vell, the birds are in my cage,” 
Lezinsky announced comically. 

The Archangel posted his men, armed with 
sawed-off shotguns, so that the express ware- 
house was entirely surrounded. They waited. 
Presently the sound of fierce blows came to 
them—and a board flew off the side-wall, then 
another, and in the aperture a voice spoke: 

“Hurry, Phil, the coast seems clear.” 

A flash- ‘light ‘pierced the darkness and the 
Archangel spoke from in back of it. 

“Hands up—and come out one at a time, 
peaceably. The warehouse is surrounded and 
two double-barreled shotguns, with nine buck- 
shot in each barrel and a man behind each gun, 
have you covered. Easy now, Kenton.” 

One by one they emerged—Kenton, Phil 
Dorsey and the Butterfly Kid. They were 
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New safe 
way to end 


Gray Hair 


Now it takes only a few minutes 

to bring back natural shade to 

faded and graying hair. You watch 

it creep back after using this clear 

water-like liquid—accept amazing 
free test 





A—You try it first on 
a single lock of your 
hair to see what it through your hair. 
does. Thus have no Clean - Safe. Takes 
fear of results. only 7 or 8 minutes. 


B—Then simply comb 
this water-like liquid 


ERE is a way 

that works 
wonders by supply- 
ing coloring ele- 
ments to gray hair, 
What happens is 
that natural shade 
is conveyed. If your 
hair is naturally au- 
burn, it will revert 
to auburn. If black, 
black it will be. 

No need now for crude, messy dyes 
judged dangerous to hair. They are 
noticed by your friends. 

This new scientific way defies detec- 
tion. Some 10,000,000 women have used 
it.” You take no chances. 

It’s safe and makes your hair live 
looking and lustrous. Will not wash nor 
rub off. And may be applied only to gray 
and faded parts. 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. You 
snip off a single lock of your hair and 
try it first on that. You see exactly what 
results will be. Thus take no chances. 
Which is the safe thing to do. 

Or go to the nearest drug store today. 
A few cents’ worth restores original color 
perfectly. Your money returned if not 
amazed and delighted. 





C— Arrange hair and 
watch color gradually 
creep back. Restora- 
tion will be perfect 
and complete. 


r-------Test Free-------- 


Mary T. Goldman,1303CGoldman Sldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. { 

Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ! 
color of hair. Black...dark brown...medium brown... ! 
auburn (dark red) ..... light brown .....light auburn ! 
(light red)....blonde.... 
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Y Ask your barber 
for afree appli- 


cation of Murine 


CLEAR EYES 


are a business asset 


Clear, bright eyes make a far better im- 
pression than do those which are dull 
and bloodshot. A few drops of harm- 
less Murine each morning will quickl 
clear up eyes which have become blood- 
shot from over-use, late hours or ex- 
posure to wind and dust. 

Maurine contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. It is easily applied 
with its combination eye dropper and 
bottle stopper; no inconvenient, unsan- 
itary eye cup is needed. 


URINE 
EYE =" 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 
v é A 22, 9E. OhioSt., Chicago. for free book 
on how to make your eyes look better. 
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One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally different 

way to treat a corn or a callus. One 
drop stops all pain. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort, instantly and at 
once, Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers, like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for ‘“Gets-It.” You 
will be delighted. 


—GEIS-ir— 


World’s Fastest Way 





seized from behind, expeditiously bound and 
marched away to the little local mail-order 
bastile: And when that was done the Arch- 
angel sighed and thoughtfully walked home, 
‘ eaving his men.to guard the warehouse. 

In the morning he dropped in on Jerry. 

“Heard the latest gossip, Jerry?” he asked. 

Jerry bowed her head and the hot tears fell 
on her typewriter. The Archangel reached out 
an awkward paw and touched her raven head. 

“Not weeping over that scoundrel, are you, 
‘ Jerry?” 

“No, Bill—just terribly, terribly ashamed I 
ever knew him.” 

“T hated to land that boy out in the grass— 
for your sake, Jerry—didn’t want to hurt you 
—but it had to be done. You see,” he added, 
“T happen to be a mining engineer and when 
Kenton came buzzing around, mistaking me 
for an ignorant desert rat and proclaiming he 
was a mining engineer, I spotted him for a 
faker. Then, about the time he got there, 
two of the slickest sure-thing faro dealers 
arrived in the camp, with a girl lookout who 
had seen better days. I went to college with 
her—she was a co-ed at Stanford University. 
She didn’t know me, but I remembered her; 
remembered she’d run away from college to 
marry Phil Dorsey, a gambler who happened 
to be posing as a race-track man at the time. 
When she realized I knew Dorsey and his part- 
ner were dealing brace faro, she got frightened, 

“Well, it seems Dorsey beat her once too 
often—so one night she pretended to be ill and 
unable to act as lookout. She came up to my 
cabin and told me they were here on a big 
swindle in which I was to play the réle of 
sucker. I asked her if Kenton was in on it and 
she said he was. She didn’t know the details 
but I supplied them myself. 

“T played the good, honest old miner, trust- 
ing everybody, and sold my controlling in- 
terest in the mine for three million dollars. I 
got ten thousand for the option, then when they 
exercised the option they paid me fifty thou- 
sand more, with the stock in escrow ina 
Tonopah bank, to lull me into a feeling of 
security. They had thirty days to make the 
next payment and in the meantime I gave them 
possession -of the mine; they doubled the 
shifts, ran day and night to get out all the bul- 
lion they could. Then they stalled me with a 
sight-draft on Boston, to gain another week. 

“T saw through their little confidence game. 
Before I could be advised that the draft was 
worthless they planned to have about two 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of bullion 
ready to ship. They were to ship it via the 
express company. Then they planned to steal 
it out of the express company’s warehouse, 
haul it away and bury it. Then the express 
company would have to make good the loss 
to them, so they would clean up two ways— 
four hundred thousand, less the sixty thousand 
they had paid me. A nice little profit. 

“When Dad Bryson died I invented the 
fiction that he wanted to be buried in Reno. 
That enabled me to get the body into the 
express company’s warehouse. I took Abe 
Lezinsky into my confidence, and when the 
express office closed, Abe put another box in 
Dad’s place, tacked the death certificate on it 
and hid the gold in the box—and then hid 
across the street to await the arrival of the 
gang. It seems Abe had the bullion piled in 
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one corner. and Kenton knew exactly where it 
was. Also Abe had pulled a tarpaulin over the 
stacked bars. When the gang entered and 
as 7 this tarpaulin off they found a large 

ulder of country rock with Abe’s card op 
top of it and the notation ‘April Fool’—a little 
early but nevertheless sincere!’’ 

Jerry laughed; the Angel joined with her and 
presently resumed his story. 

“When they burst the padlock off the rear 
door and entered to get the bullion, Abe 
sneaked over, padlocked the door with a new 
padlock—and called me. I had help and we 
rounded them up red-handed.” He smiled 
down at her with a far-away look in his fierce , 
eyes. “So I get the bullion back and the stock 
representing my controlling interest,” he said 
musingly. “And for my trouble I will be: 
sixty thousand dollars ahead of that gang of 
sure-thing men.” 

“You’re such a wonderful old Archangel!” ; 
Jerry murmured. : 

He did not appear to-hear her. “Of course 
Dorsey, Kenton and the Butterfly Kid are out 
of luck.” 

“But that girl—she is employed at the mine 
office, isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes, but as a secretary she isn’t as efficient 
as I could wish, so I’m firing her and giving her 
sixty thousand dollars. I think she ought to 
go home. I know she wants to—and I think 
she’s earned the money. . Anyhow, it isn’t my 
money—that is, it is if I wanted to keep it, 
but somehow, Jerry, I like my money when! 
take it from the hills and filch from no man’s 
store.” His calloused hand closed over hers. 
“Tt’s been rather hard to be distant and 
patient, Jerry,” he continued, “while that 
skunk Kenton was giving you the rush, but 
somehow I always had confidence in your com- 
mon sense. I figured your woman’s wit would 
smell out the brass under his gold-plating—so 
I’ve waited and now that there doesn’t appear 
to be any sense in waiting longer, Honey, sup- 
pose we do!” 

“Do what? Wait?” 

“Seguro, Senorita. Wait on the county- 
clerk for a marriage license and then wait ona 
preacher and get married—and live ha 
ever after. That’s the way all the best stories 
always end.” With masterful assurance he 
pulled her gently into his arms. : 

“But, Angel,” Jerry cried happily, “you 
haven’t told me you love me!” 

“Give me time, give me time,” he replied. 
“T do love you, my dear. And by the way, 
Mommer claims the right to give us the wed- 
ding dinner and Abe says he’ll kill us both if 
he can’t give the bride away. Mommer says 
she’s going to do that and the last I saw of 
them they were squabbling for supremacy.” 

“Well, they’re the best pals you and I will 
ever have, Ange!, so Mommer can give you 
away and Abe can give me.” 

“No, Mommer wants to run the whole show, 
Jerry.” : 

“How like a woman! Well, so do I, Angel.” 
She lifted her face for his kiss, just as -het 
assistant entered the room. Having reaped 
the reward of his patience, the Archangel 
waved a huge paw at his surroundings. 

“You can have this,” he announced. “Yout 
boss is out of business—and as her business is 
necessary to Paradise, you may have it. Jerry 
has just signed on for another job!” 
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Blue Blood 


the packing plant in which he worked. 
Sometimes he followed his own fancy. Usually 
he asked Molly, ““What’ll it be?”’ 

Frequently Molly said, ‘“Whatever they’ve 
got strikes you tasty.” But when she was 
planning for next day’s meal she became more 
explicit. 

Tim would bring home in a brown packet 
certain cuts that the average housewife never 
heard of. The big, spicy-smelling butcher 
shop, with sawdust covering the floor, was just 


(Continued from page 25) 


next to the cold room in whose terrible numb-- 
ing atmosphere Tim worked. Here Tim Regan 
would buy, perhaps, the succulent tender-tips, 
sometimes called pork tips, for sixteen cents 
a pound. These, if ever they found their way 
into the fashionable butcher shops over east, 
would have brought forty cents a pound as 
pork tenderloins. He sometimes fancied beef, 
and bought T-strips very cheap, well kn , 
that the crafty butcher outside the Yards 


would have sold the same as beef tenderloim. 
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Do other women 
have more 

attention at parties 

than you... MORE FUN? 


URELY it isn’t because of their 
clothes — yours are just as 
clever. 

It’s a little dash of sophistication 
that captivates— a little sureness 
because they know they are look- 
ing their best. 

But how—how does one acquire 
that so confident a manner? 

Perhaps these bye women 
have attended to an all-important 
detail that you have overlooked. 

Your hair — have you noticed 
it lately? 

Has it a glint 0’ gold when the 
light falls on it? i there just a 
eam of bronze where the wave 

dips in? 

If not, you simply have not 
had a Golden Glint Shampoo 
lately. 

It’s NoTa dye— it’s a shimmer 

Iden Glint! — At 
drug or toilet counters, or 
direct —25¢.* © * J.W.Kos1Co., 
608B Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
‘ " SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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Earn 100 a Weekay 
Profits in Advance Sy 


Sell Gibson extra fine men’s made-to-order 
wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer. 
$55 values. Biggest commissions 
in advance, and liberal extra bonus to 
ive salesmen. We deliver and collect. 
6x9 cloth samples (over 100 styles—all one 
price) and complete outfit in handsome 
vartying case, furnished toambitious men (; 
want to earn $100 weekly. Write today 


W.Z. GIBSON, inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. C-632, Chicago 
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Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
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Beautiful Complexion With 
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UBLE STRENGTH 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD 
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He brought home bacon nuggets, which are 
the square chunks cut off the very end of the 
choicest bacon because they spoil the sym- 


{metry of the aristocratic slab. For this he 


paid twenty cents a pound instead of your 
forty-four. Molly Regan would cook it with 
greens or beans or cabbage. It was superb. 

Of course Old Dennis, living with them these 
twelve years past, since his wife’s death, and 
stepping proudly to his work at the Yards 
daily as he did, contributed to the household’s 
up-keep. A singularly gentle old Irishman, tall, 
gaunt, silver-haired, with a face amazingly 
like those seen in pictures of the more abstemi- 
ous old-‘medieval monks who have later achieved 
saintship. His blue eyes had a wistful other- 
world look. His job was that of wielding the 
nine-pound chopper that cut through the ribs 
of 220-pound hogs. It was a Herculean task. 

“I’m as good as ever I was!” boasted old 
Dennis. 

It wasn’t true, but they didn’t tell him so. 
Gradually, in the last few years, they busied 
him with other jobs about the plant. They 
kept him occupied, happy. Overseer, they 
said. Dennis, you’d better oversee this, over- 
see that. You’re the expert. The nine-pound 
chopper had grown heavy for the old arms, 
after half a century of service. But when 
important visitors came through Dennis was 
often called from this or that job over which 
he was puttering. 

“‘Here’s Dennis,” they said. “Fifty years 
with the company. Show them how a real hog 
chopper does it, Dennis.” 

He would step to the platform, king on his 
throne once more. He stood there, poised for a 
moment, chopper in hand. ~At his feet, dressed 
and pink and glistening, the great hog carcasses 
slid past him on their way to your kitchen. 
As each came directly in front of him he lifted 
the glittering chopper high. Down it came 
through the massive shoulder of a 220-pounder. 
It was miraculous that he could wield this in- 
strument with such precision. —Two ribs made 
the cut a New York shoulder. Three ribs made 
it an English shoulder. One and a half ribs 
made it a picnic shoulder. And when Old 
Dennis’s eye, in that fraction of a second, 
measured one and a half, then one and a half 
it was. 

“I’m as good as ever I was!” boasted old 
Dennis. 

But he often took two swings of the nine- 
pound chopper now, instead of one, to cleave 
his way through the massive shoulder. ‘‘Sure 
you’re as good as you ever were, Dennis,” they 
told him. ‘You’re a wonder.” 

In his place now you saw a giant negro, a 
magnificent ebony creature with great pre- 
hensile arms, and a round head, a flat stom- 
ach,-flat hips, an amazing breadth between the 
shoulders. From chest to ankles he narrowed 
down like an inverted pyramid. _He raised 


| those arms that were like flexible bronze, and 


effortlessly, almost languidly, as you would cut 
through a pat of soft butter, they descended 
in a splendid arc. Chuck! said the nine-pound 
chopper. One beautiful -epic- gesture. - The 
severed meat moved on, one of an endless pro- 
cession of hundreds, thousands, millions. 

Beholding this: “Fifty years an’ more I’ve 
done that,” Dennis said complacently. “It’s 
no more than play to me. I’ve bigger things 
to see after.” 

Such, then, was the heritage of aristocracy 
in which Denny Regan now took his natural 

place. 

His own job wasn’t pretty. But then, even 
princes must learn. There is, as has been the 
plaint of princelings ever since the king busi- 
ness began, no royal road to learning. 

Perhaps it should be told that young Dennis 
was beautiful—and he would have knocked 
you down if he had heard you apply the term 
to him. Denny was a complete throwback to 
his North of Ireland ancestors. He had their 
high cheek-bones, and a certain deceptive look 
of frailty. His eyes were deep-sunk and of a 
peculiar blue-gray, and the whites were very 
clear, with just a tinge of blue in them, like a 
child’s. He had a dead-white skin, black hair, 
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DIAMONDS 


DIRECT by mail 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Importers | 
Pay Cash for Diamonds And Save 20 to 40% 


For nee © years the house of Jason Weiler & 

ns. Boston, has been one of the leading 
) <a g importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail 





to customers and dealers alike at im- 


orting prices. Our Free Catalog tells you all about 
Diamonds. 
in Diamonds. 


Write for a copy if you are interested 
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LOVE-LOCK Diamond Rings 


ERE is %, ceenie ly new idea in ring construction—an Engag 
ment and a Wedding Ring that mange’ in such a way that 
they become insepa' wi the finger. This 
is an exclusive patented Weiler Production went 2 everyone 
who has worn two rings on one e finger—and who knows how difficult 
* to have them fit closely together. The Love-Lock Engagement 
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diamonds . 
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if desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express Co. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond 
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value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
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FREE 
CATALOG 
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DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
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and diamonds. 


Oo $20,000.00. is 
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Kisspod 


- You More Beautiful Instantly 
Your first application of Kissproof Lipstick will 
show mm lips alluring, bewitching, tantalizing— 
lovel: yond compare. And then a dash of Kiss- 
proof Rouge—such color: new, vivid, dashing, yet 
soft and delicately warm—neither red nor orange, 
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waterproof. 


Now! Kissproof Powder 
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Blondes 


why be blind? 


Don’t shut your eyes to the fact that blonde hair 


requires special care. Its texture is so delicate that 
ordinary shampoo methods may cause it to fade, 
streak or darken. 


Yet now it’s easy to keep blonde hair always lovely. 
For there is a wonderful new shampoo, call 
Blondex, especially made for blonde hair only, that 
will bring out all its rich, golden beauty. Keeps ao 
hair from darkening. Brings back the true golden 
sparkle to dull, dark, fadec and streaked blonde 
hair. Not a dye. No harmful chemicals. Leaves 
hair soft, fluffy, silky. Nearly a million users. 


FREE— TRIAL PACKAGE 


To get a generoustrial package of Blondex entirel 
free, just send your name and address to Swedi: 
Laboratories, Dept. 83 303 Fourth Ave., 





_ : 
New York City. Or you can buy a regular size 
package at any good 


drug or department store. 











and heavy black brows that almost met over 
the bridge of his nose. His lashes were too long, 
perhaps, shading his eyes so that they im- 
parted to them a mysterious and dreamy look, 
most misleading and certainly unexpected in 
a hog driver, but fatal nevertheless to feminine 
beholders. He was not a merry young man, 
and rarely smiled. Another point in his favor. 
Women do not love a cut-up. 

From the nature of his work, Denny’s hours 
at the Yards were hard and concentrated. 
His was an eight-hour shift, supposedly, but 
often his actual working-day was much shcrter 
than that. It all depended upon when the hog 
trains were due to arrive. Monday and Tues- 
day were always big days. Wednesday was 
busy, Thursday just so-so, Friday and Satur- 
day almost negligible. Often it was necessary 
for him to be on the unloading platform at four 
in the morning for weeks together. Sometimes 
a hog train came in shortly after midnight. You 
were notified. You had to be there, ready, 
with your tall ash or hickory pole in your hand. 

Denny had already been promoted. He was 
assistant marker. They’d make him marker 
soon. “He didn’t mind the work-—rather liked 
it, in spite of the hours, the filth, the rough 
labor. In detail it can, perhaps, hardly bear 
description. 

“Molly Regan was used to a househeld whose 
male members went to work at an hour which 
more favored wives and mothers would have 
considered the middle of the night—as often 
it was. It was one of her boasts that none of 
her men-folks had ever had to go to work 
breakfastless. The delicious aroma of coffee 
and bacon might be sniffed in the Regan 
household at the most incredible hours of the 
night and morning. In the years of her mar- 
riage Molly Regan had got breakfast by kero- 
sene lamplight, by gaslight, by electricity. 
You saw her moving swiftly, deftly about her 
kitchen, a shapeless figure in her inadequate 
kimono, the glow of light, the cheerful splutter 
of bacon, the scent of coffee and her own cheer- 
ful red countenance combining to make mock 
of the black night that pressed its sinister face 
against the window-pane. 

“Late nothin’! And late or no late, you'll not 
go out of this house without you’ve got some- 
thing hot in your stomach. Sit down, now, 
and drink this coffee if it scalds you.” 

Denny was accustomed to the gray-black of 
the early morning streets. There were in this 
neighborhood at that hour many swift figures 
like his own passing down Halsted Street, dis- 
appearing through the old gray stone Yards 
gate. In the Yards, through the cattle and 
hog-pens, you heard the cry to the gate key 
men sounding eerily through the b ess. 
“Q-key-oh!” they sounded the call now almost 
a century old. “O-key-oh!” Often, early 
though it was, drovers, buyers, commission 
men were already astir. You heard the clatter 
of their horses’ hoofs on the pavement as they 
wheeled toward the pens, and glimpsed them, 
romantic figures in this day and age, looking for 
all the world, with their sombreros and long 
whips, their spurs and boots, like characters 
in a Western movie. ; 

Down the long lane between the cattle-pens 
went Denny on his way to the unloading plat- 
forms. The locker-room shed which served, 
too, as a sort of waiting-room in rough weather, 
abutted on the high platform. “Here Denny 
swiftly changed his clothes, taking from. his 
locker the high thick boots, the grimed cordu- 
roy pants, the checked flannel shirt, the hick- 
ory wand. Sometimes he covered this garb 
with overalls, but not often. What was the 
use? Nothing could escape the grime, the 
odor, of the hog cars. 

- On sharp winter mornings a fire glowed 
orange and scarlet in the pot-bellied ‘stove in 
the center of the rough room, and the drivers, 
as they waited for their laden train, talked or 
dozed on the wooden benches. They were, for 
the most part, lean young fellows like Denny, 
and largely Irish. Sometimes you saw among 
them a grizzled veteran who, through inertia, 
or mischance, or lack of enterprise or fitness, 





had never risen above the job of hog driver. 
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In mild weather they lounged about th 

form or perched on the fence, staff iat es 

keeping a sharp eye out for the first glimpse 

= pus b engine coming round the 
ni 


At sight of it they swarmed the platform, 
took their places. As the train appro; 
stopped, they pushed open the sliding doo 
set the runway, and out poured the flood 
squealing, scrambling, slipping, grunti 
porkers. The noise was terrific. The st 
was appalling. The filth oozed under your 
boots. You prodded with your long hic 
stick. . You cried, “Soo-ey! Soo-ey!” 
stepped nimbly this way and that, and just 
escaped being knocked down by a great, pon. 
derous, charging mass of hog-flesh. You pulled 
and tugged as this or that unwieldy bulk re. 
fused to take the step from car to runway, 
“Soo-ey! S-s-s-seeee!”’ 

Toward the end you entered the car itself 
to hasten the laggards. If, in one far end, you 
saw a mound that lay still and stiff you and 
one of the others took hold of it and d it 
Out and dumped it on the platform, where it 
lay stark and, somehow, dreadful, even in the 
midst of that city of slaughter. For had not 
the Enemy stolen up and met it half-way even 
as it came, all unknowing, to the fatal ren- 
dezvous? 

Train after train. Car after car. Hundreds, 
thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
Food for a nation—for the world, indeed. 
stench in his nostrils, the grime in his clothes, 
the pandemonium in his ears. “Heh! So-0-0! 
Soo-ey!” called Denny Regan, working with 
stick and arms and feet. ‘‘Sooey! S-s-s-seeee!” 

Often by noon his day’s work was finished. 
A change of clothes again (this job of his 
called for as many changes as a matinée idol’s), 
His time now was his own until tomorrow 
morning. He could go home to Emerald 
Avenue, there to snatch an hour or two of 
sleep. The movies. A ball game. The pool 
shack. The street corner.. He was owner of 
a hybrid car of obscure origin and tempeta- 
mental moods.’ You saw many. such standing 
outside the frame cottages on Emerald Avenue, 
or Union or Wallace near by. Denny’s car, 
or these others, were likely to be embellished 
with large and flapping muslin posters tacked 
across the radiator or the gas tank. “Reeléct 
Tim Fitzgerald County Commissioner,” com- 
manded these posters in large blue letters. 

Oddly enough, though it might be noon, and 
her luncheon hour, Denny never once 
of meeting Norah McGowan in front of 
Exchange Building where she worked, the 
this was a scant five minutes’ walk from 
unloading platforms. The boys and girls in 
the Yards did not consider the luncheon hour 
a time for dalliance. Dates were for hours of 
relaxation and ease, after the work-day was 
over. 

She would have been scandalized at the sug- 
gestion of their meeting for luncheon. Denny 
liked to be with Norah. She soothed and ex- 
hilarated him at once. She was easy to be with. 
Perhaps he had not concretely thought of 
marriage with her. He had not thought of 
marriage with anyone. But the Regans 
married young and stayed married. There was 
Norah, of course. Perhaps that was the trouble. 
There was Norah, dependable, laughing, 
hearty. And there was, hidden deep, a strong 
vein of the romantic in this silent, handsome, 
brooding, moody hog driver. ¥ 

Denny never was at a loss for something with 
which to fill his afternoon. Halsted Street saw 
to that. The many saloons that once had 
lined that thoroughfare had vanished now, of 
course. Still, there were places if one cared to 
use them. Pappy the Greek’s. Genzer’s Soft 
Drink Parlor. The Range Cigar Store and 
Pool Room. Jake’s Candy Kitchen. And of 
course the club rooms. Denny had never run 
with any of the two or three powerful 
sinister that infested the neighborhood. 
Political clubs, they were called, Usually they 
had rooms above some store on Halsted; : 

lice protection. Denny knew them. Tact 
ully, warily, he steered clear. 
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the plat Coming into the locker-room one May 
in baad. morning he noticed a new driver. They came 
impala and went. You paid little attention to them. 
ound the This young fellow had a locker next to Denny’s. 

He was, too, about his own age, and undoubt- 
platfo edly Irish, but of the other type; sandy-haired, 
proachef freckled, stocky, blue-eyed. His shoulders 
ng doo were too broad for his height, giving him a 
> flood a rather simian look, particularly as his arms were 
grunti long. Still, it was a frank, good-natured face. 
he st He had some trouble with his locker key. 
der your Denny showed him how it worked. He offered 
x hicko Denny a cigaret. This was not according to 
-y |”? pr hog drivers’ ethics. Still, Denny took one. 
and just The brand was the same as that which he him- 
eat, pon- self was accustomed to smoke. 
ou pulled al guy, ain’t you?” 

“Yeh.” 
pa His heavy boots, his corduroy pants, his 
: woolen shirt were new. Denny eyed them. 

car itself >a in the Yards before?” 
aie “You want to be careful. First thing you 


it know you’re liable to get a spot on them 
: clothes.” 
“Yeh, I was worrying about that,’’ said the 


new one. “Give me the address of your dry 
vay even cleaner, will you?” 
tal ren- “Don’t get fresh, guy,”” Denny warned him. 
“Why, say, take a joke, can’t you!”’ The 
undreds, boy’s blue eyes bore a look of hurt surprise. 
of hogs, And as he spoke he lifted gently out of his way 
od. The one of the benches that was preventing his 
clothes, locker door from opening to its full width. It 
So-0-0! was a bench with solid wooden seat and back 
ng with and heavy iron legs. On it, at the moment, 
-seeee!” were two extremely substantial gentlemen in 
finished. the hog driving profession. He had lifted the 
> of his bench almost without bending, and much as 
e idol’s), you would move a book from that side of the 
morrow table to this. Just a cord in his great short 
emerald pillar of a neck swelled ever so slightly. ‘‘Ex- 
two of cuse me,” he said, addressing the two on the 
he pool bench. “I got to get into my locker.” 
wner of “That’s all right, fella,” said one of the two 
empeta- on the bench, palpably impressed. “Leave us 
tanding know before you get ready to move the shack, 
Avenue, though, will you?” 
y’s car Down the track came the hog train. The 
ellished drivers swarmed the platform. The new man 
tacked followed, uncertainly. Denny eyed him with 
Reeléct @ new respect. “Stick with me,’ he said. 
” com: “Tl show you.” 
tere. _The new man stuck, gratefully. By noon 
on. and his boots were as unspeakable as Denny’s. 
hought He was a friendly cuss. And he always had 
of the acigaret pack. He and Denny became rather 


the friendly in that remote, unquestioning way 





wee men have. He was known as Red. Some- 
rirls in times, when they had cleaned up, they crossed 
n hour Halsted to the drug store on the corner (oh, 
ame but the street had fallen upon evil days!) and 
Ly was straddling the high stools at the drug store 
soda-fountain had ten minutes’ laconic talk as 
Le sag they ate. Gravely and thoughtfully they 
Denny would order and consume one of the monstrous 
oita sissy messes with which the American 
> with. male now regales his leisure moments. Their 
sht of broad shoulders drooped over a miniature 
cht of mountain of vanilla ice-cream with cascades of 
egans chocolate sauce, topped by a snow cap of 
Bd marshmallow. The white-coated Greek be- 
ouble. hind the counter seemed to find nothing un- 
ghing usual in providing such sticky and unadult 
strong Provender to two powerfully built males. 
some, Sometimes this artless fare was abetted by 
one of the surprising sandwiches which made 
swith up the fantastic menu printed and pasted up 


on the mirror. Veal, ham, spaghetti, salmon 





ot saw 
ig salad, cheese-and-slaw. Denny and Red 
w, of talked tersely. It was a pleasant enough place 
edie with almost the comfort, and informality of a 
; Soft club room. Telephone booths, cigarets, cigars, 
ee ewing-gum, candy; a soothing scent of spicy 
od ques. perfumery, fruit. A plump, impersonal 
. rue : nd young woman attended to mysterious 
Y oe feminine requests behind the counter at the 
halle far end. 
they Denny never dreamed of inviting Red to the 
- and use on Emerald. Sometimes, though in- 
act frequently, the two went off together in Denny’s 





makeshift car. They knew very little about 
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each other. Their talk was a thing made up 
| almost entirely of monosyllabic words. 

| From Denny: “You going to stick with the 
Yards?” 

“Sure. You?” 

“Yeh. We all been. My old man and his 
old man and all. All our life.” 

“Me too.” 

“Yeh! You ain’t said before. 
Yards, or what?” 

“‘Packingtown’s where I head in. Where my 
old man is, and all.” 

Sometimes they talked of women. 

“You running with anybody?” 

“Yeh, I got a girl. She lives Back of the 
Yards. Works over in the Exchange Building. 
She’s a good kid, at that.” 

“‘What’s she like?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. She’s a good kid. 
Easy-going . . . No, I don’t mean what you 
mean. No, not her. Say, she reminds me of 
my old woman more than anything, at that. 
Jolly, and a kidder, and laughing and don’t get 
sore. Not that you can get fresh with her, see, 
because I tried it and you can’t.” 

“Figuring to marry her?” 

“No!” said Denny hotly, and a little sur- 

prised at the vehemence of his own denial. “TI 
| ain’t figuring to marry anybody.” 
| Red spoke then, after a moment’s thoughtful 
| silence. At something in his face Denny looked 
| up quickly and saw the other’s features twisted 
| with pain. What Red said was, “My girl 
turned me down because of the Yards.” His 
round pink face was a deeper pink, and his 
blue eyes were suddenly dark. 

‘How do you mean—the Yards?” 


Right in the 





can’t stay out late much, because getting up so 
early and all, a guy can’t. But that isn’t all. 
The stuff gets into your skin or something, and 
it doesn’t matter how much you change and 
bathe and m-uh-bathe. And when we’re danc- 
ing she says it makes her sick. And she wants 
to know if I’m going to stick with the Yards, 
and how long this is going to go on, and I tell 
her years, though niaybe later on I won’t have 
a job that smells so bad, and she says it’s either 
her or the job.” 

‘Ha!’ jeéred Denny, and spat. “The nerve 
| of ’m! Say, I hope you told that Jane where to 
get off.at.” 

“Yeh,” croaked Red miserably. “Yeh. I 
told her.” 

“Didn’t want you to work in the Yards, 
huh? Say, I figure when I get married my 
kid’s going to work in the Yards like me and 
my old man and his old man, see? Only differ- 
ent, see?” 

Red, forgetting his own troubles momen- 
tarily, seemed interested. ‘‘How’s that? How 
do you mean, different?” 

‘Well, I quit school when I was seventeen. 
My old man, he quit when he was thirteen. 
And his old man—my grampa—he quit when 
he was ten. Well, my kid, he’s going to have 
an education in him, and don’t ‘you-forget it, 
and then he’s going to start like me in the pig 
driving or like that, but when he finishes he 
ain’t going to have no lousy little job like my 
old man or like Grampa after he’s been work- 
ing a hundred years or better in the Yards. 
Grampa, he thinks all the old birds that 
started Packingtown and made their piles 
there—old John Cassidy and Martin Madden, 
and like that—are like the guys in the Bible. 
What they do is right, see, even when it’s wrong. 
He’s always saying how good they been to him, 
and how old Madden, once when he happens 
to be in the Yards and sees him, shakes his 
mitt, see, and calls him Dennis. .. You’d think 
he’d give him a million.. My old man, he’s 
different again. He’s in more with labor, and 
like that. Always beefin’. At that he’s headed 
in right, only he don’t know’what it’s about. 
Grampa tells him about this meeting’ up with 
Madden, and Pa says,“*Welland all, what of 
it !’ : »' vile oe 





“ What of it! Grampa says,’ ‘He shook my 


| hand and called me Dennis, didn’t he? Mart 
| Madden himself!’ a 





“Pa laughs-and-says,- ‘You worked-for-him 


“Well, I’m working in the Yards, see, and I - 
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all your life. You give ’em everything you got 
in you, didn’t you? Well!’ + nis 
“He paid me for it, didn’t he!’ the old man 


says. 

‘Like hell he did!’ says Pa. At that, he’s 
right. Only he don’t know, like I do, that we’re 
what counts now. My kid, he goes into the 
Yards, see. But he knows where he’s headin’ 
in when he goes, like Ido. Only better.” 

The elegant Ellen, hearing something of this 
new friend of her brother, was languidly curi- 
ous but contemptuous, too. Each member of 
the family was likely to encounter, in its work- 
day, certain characters or coworkers that so 
impressed them as to bring their names into 
the talk that went round at the family supper- 
table. Red said this. I was talking to Red and 
he said that. 

The elegant Ellen’s saga was all about a 
certain young lady named Genevieve who 
graced the office in which Ellen was employed 
down-town. The name occurred again and 
again in the table-talk. All the graces, all the 
amenities, all the elegancies were embodied in 
this young lady who, by now, had become a 
myth—and a jest—in the Regan household. 
Ellen unfortunately explained that the owner 
of the name insisted on the French pronunci- 
ation. She illustrated. 

“Jenny-veeyave!” Molly Regan had ex- 
claimed. “Save us all, what a name!” 

“It’s French,” Ellen went on. ‘‘Her father 
was French.” ' 

‘“‘What’s this Jenny-veeyave’s last name?” 
Molly inquired. 

“Duppy.” Then, hurriedly, as a shout went 
up, “But that’s only because of the way it’s 
pronounced in America. Du Puis, that’s what 
it used to be. Du. Puis.” 

Denny Regan choked vulgarly over his hot 
coffee. ‘Listen, did you ever tell her about 
your swell brother Dennay?”’. 

“She knows about you, all right,” was 
Ellen’s rather surprising reply to this. 

‘“‘What do you mean, knows about me?” 

“That Saturday you met.me down-town 
when we went to buy the radio and you were 
waiting outside. She saw you. She said she 
thought you were a handsome sheik and she’d 
like to meet you.” 

Denny Regan, though he affected to be 
taken very ill on hearing this statement, was 
as palpably pleased as any male invariably is 
under like blandishments. : 

‘“‘Whyn’t you bring your friend here some- 
time for Sunday dinner, or after work to su 
per?” inquired the hospitable Molly. “If 
lives alone, like you say, with another girl, I 
bet she don’t get any too much to eat.” 

“Here!” exclained the elegant Ellen, with a 
glance around. 

“Leave me know when you do,” said the 
gallant Denny, “‘and I’ll be out.” 

But he was not out. oe the exquisite 
Genevieve Duppy appeared, Denny was in. 
Not only in, but having been warned of her 
coming, was bathed, shaved, lightly powdered, 
heavily sartorial, silent, magnetic, and less like 
a hog driver and more like Brian Boru than 
ag youth named Denny Regan has a right to 


Having, ever since adolescence, been relent- 
lessly pursued by all manner of young ladies 
drawn by his good looks, his indifference, his 
silence, or all three, Denny’s defenses were all 
planned for a mode of attack quite different 
from that now employed by Miss Duppy. 

Miss Duppy was dainty. Miss Duppy was 
cool. Shé was good. She was bm beyond 
words. She was frail, blond, lymphatic. You, 
having swept your plate clean, saw with dis- 
may that her fork was mincing fastidiously 
about among the less gross titbits that 
up her own portion. She leaned toward you a 
good deal, rarely smiled and almost never when 
you expected her to; was altogether a thor- 
oughly selfish and charming little defective. All 
the boys in Ellen’s office were in love with her. 

She succeeded in making Molly Regan feel 
a little sorry for her, which, with her eq 
ment, was the most effective thing she co 





have done. She patronized Ellen. She was 
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- little parasite sensed in him potential success; 


more silent than Denny so that, as he took her 
home—in the hybrid car—he found himself 
growing loquacious. Her diction and vocabu- 
lary were much less varied and elegant than 
her manner and Gallic background would have 
led you to expect. 

“Can you imagine! ... 
wonderful! . . . You slay me! ... 


T’ll say you’re 
Hon- 


est!” all uttered in a small pale voice that made | 


the memory of Miss Norah McGowan’s hearty 
utterances seem Amazonian in comparison. 
Did she like to dance? Yeh. Would she go 
sometime? Maybe. Next Saturday night? 
Uh, let’s see, what’s tonight? Call me up. 
There began a series of tortures for Denny 
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Regan. This office Borgia delighted in making 
her victims writhe. Her tricks were cheap, and 
Denny was deceived by them. She broke en- | 
gagements, pretended offense when none had 

been offered, was deliberately provocative and 

took refuge i in false dignity. She made nothing 
of Denny’s none-too-imposing weekly wage at 
the Yards. Through it all she disparaged the | 
Yards, said the thought of them made her sick, | 
and was none too delicate in stressing this fact | 
as she danced with the miserable Denny. 

Sometimes he encountered the forthright 
Miss Norah McGowan. “What’s the matter, | 
Denny? You sore at me?” 

“No. ” 

“T haven’t seen you lately.” 

“TI been busy.” 

As if she didn’t know. 

Denny stood outside the People’s Gas Cun! 
pany Building on Michigan waiting for Miss | 
Genevieve Duppy on Saturday afternoon. He 
looked, somehow, different from the other | 
boys who were stationed there at the curb on 
similar intent. The big office-buildings along 
the Avenue held many Genevieves. Denny’s 
difference lay, perhaps, in the breadth of 
shoulder, the clearness of skin, the limpidness 
of eye, the coordination of muscle. Those 
others were, for the most part, office workers, 
male counterparts of Genevieve herself. Hog 
driving is an unromantic but healthy business, 
and keeps one out in the open air. 

Perhaps it was this quality—this difference 
—which after all had attracted the anemic 
Genevieve to him in the first place, and which 
attracted her with increasing strength, so that 
she now had some difficulty in pursuing the 
customary tactics by which she was to remain 
free and solvent while the victim was bound 
and broke. She found increasing fault with 
him. He was contrite. She made unreasonable 
demands. He was abject. She objected to 
his manners, clothes, conversation, friends, 
home, address, finger-nails. He considered 
changing them all. He was in love. And as 
is the way of the vainglorious with victory in 
sight, she pushed her advantage just too far. 

She made a mistake. It was one night when 
he was having Sunday supper in the murky 
little kitchenette flat which was the home of 
Miss Duppy and two of her coworkers. The 
coworkers were out seeking social diversion. 
She gave him tea and a pallid and abominable 
dish known as Waldorf salad; a sickly con- 
coction made up of diced apples, with nuts and 
mayonnaise, and rightly despised of all virile 
males. Denny, bred to the vigorous stews and 
Toasts and greens of Molly Regan’s Emerald 
Avenue ménage, was dutifully consuming this 
unvital mess and finding it sawdust but am- 
brosia. The scene was domestic, intimate. 
Denny looked masterful. Perhaps this natural 


saw in him something of the substantial future 
which was inevitably to be the lot of this seri- 
ous, quiet, secretly romantic but clear-headed 
young Irishman. 

She made.a mistake. 

She had dilated upon the aristocracy of her 
ancestry, the Gallic strain in her blood, the 
exquisiteness of her lineage. Her folks, she 
said, lived ina little town in Wisconsin. Her 
mother was dead, her father had remarried, 

T stepmother did not understand her. Com: 
Mon, that’s what she was. She did not under- 





stand Genevieve’s love for things that were 
fine and beautiful. 


Genevieve had, perforce, 
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left to earn her living in the hard world of com- 
merce. 

“And,” said Miss Duppy, conclucing the 
tale of her own elegance, ‘‘why don’t you get 
a decent job somewheres down-town?”’ 

“What?” said Denny, not as one who has 
not heard, but as one would ask who has failed 
to understand. 

“Why don’t you get a job down-town, like 
the other fellows I know? You could. If I’m 
going to keep on going with you I can’t have 
the girls all laughing at me because you’re a 


hog driver. It’s terrible. It makes me sick.” 
She shuddered. ‘The Stockyards. Killing 
and everything.” 


‘Makes you sick, does it?” inquired Denny, 
with a quietness that she mistook for meekness. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Miss Genevieve Duppy, 
and shuddered again and made a little face. 

“Do you mean if I keep on a hog driver and 
in the Yards you’ll quit going with me?” 

“Well, yes, of course,” Miss Duppy had 
hardly hoped her victory would be so immedi- 
ate, so complete. 

Denny crushed his cigaret into the midst of 
the Waldorf salad remaining on his plate, and 
rose. 

“Good night,” he said. 

Miss Duppy stood a: too, quickly. 
do you mean, good nigh 

Denny’s voice was aor lifted above his usual 
conversational tone. If anything, it took on 
a lower pitch with the passion of his outrage. 
“Listen, Frenchy. You ain’t the only one has 
got blue blood in their veins, and I can prove 
it. Me, I’m the son of a son of a hog driver. 
And that makes me a son of a gun, and don’t 
you forget it. My grandfather remembers when 
they used to dump cattle and hogs on the 
sand-hills outside the city limits and sell ’em 
for so much a head. That’s how far back he 
goes. My uncle, John Daley, is the champion 
beef dresser of the world, see. Not of the 
Yards. The world! Twenty minutes from 
opening to dropping the hide. We been in the 
Yards since there was any. My grandfather 
and my father and me and my kid. You talk 
about your folks, will you! I guess ‘when it 
comes to blue blood we’re there!” 

‘What do you mean, your kid?’’ asked Miss 
Genevieve Duppy, a little breathless. 

“Why—lI don’t know,” replied Denny fool- 
ishly; and thought suddenly of Norah Mc- 
Gowan, who so strangely reminded him of his 
mother. Suddenly he strode out of the house, 
down the stairs, into the street. Miss Duppy’s 
laugh, finely dramatic as it was, failed to reach 
his ears. 

There were two people he wanted to see. 
Miss Norah McGowan. -And Red. Red, 
whose girl had turned him down because he 
worked in the Yards and was redolent of the 
Yards. Hurt, angry, indignant, disillusioned, 
he’d go over to Norah’s. Bet she was sore, 
and no wonder. He’d call up Red first, here in 
the corner cigar store. Red. Red what? He 
didn’t even know Red’s last name. 

Norah? Norah wasin. Not only was Norah 
to be found at home in the McGowan house 
back of the Yards, but her mother was home, 
and her father, one of her two brothers, two of 
her thre uncles, at least five of the cousins, and 


“What 


countless offspring of all these. There was | 


about that family gathering something im- 
pressive, hearty, smacking of royalty, so 
sufficient were they unto themselves, so clan- 
nish, so established, so sure. 

Denny they greeted as one of them; prince of 
another such line. Not a word of reproach 
from Norah. Not a glance of offense from Ma 
McGowan. Blue blood. How’s your ma? 
How’s all the folks? Norah came forward. 
Her manner was hearty, but perhaps there was 
just a shade of reserve beneath. Her cheeks 
were pink, but it was the pink of sudden flush, 
and not her accustomed ruddy coloring. 

‘Hello, Norah.” 

“Hello, yourself, Denny.” 

Be bo: 5 you might like to take in a movie 


” 


ing. 
"She hesitated just the fraction of a second. 
“Kind of—late, isn’t it?” 
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His voice dropped an octave, and vibrated. | 


“Aw, Norah, it ain’t late.” 

“Pll get my hat. 

Denny, waiting, chatted laconically and 
easily with the clan. Their interests his, their 
view-point his, their life his. He and Norah 
stepped out of the warm, odorous, teeming little 


room into the warm, odorous, teeming city | 


ight. ° 
oe eThe old boneyard’s certainly hitting it up 
tonight,” said Denny. 

Norah lifted her head and sniffed a little, but 
whether the sniff was one of pride or investiga- 
tion was difficult to know. ‘‘I don’t smell any- 


thing,” she said, a shade stiffly. And at that | 
Denny Regan linked his arms through hers and | 
brought hers sharply against his hard young | 


side. 
“Me neither,” he said. 

It was not until next day at noon, over one 
of the sticky mixtures at the drug store soda- 
fountain, that Denny had a chance to confide 
his story to Red. Red was all understanding, 


all attention. Didn’t he know! Hadn’t he 
suffered ! 
“And say,” Denny concluded, “after I 


bawled her out like that, telling her how I was 
a son of a gun myself when it come to family, 
see, why all of a sudden I wanted to get hold 
of you, see, and spill how I got the same deal 
from a Jane that you’d got. Well, you could 
have knocked me for a gool when right in the 
telephone-booth I remembered I didn’t even 
know your last name and we been working to- 
gether months, driving and all. Can you 
match that for brains! Say, what is your 
name, anyway, Red? First and last.” 

“Madden,” said Red, “Martin Madden.” 

“Yeh!” jeered Denny. “Mar——” A ter- 
rible thought struck him. He put down his 
spoon so that it clattered on the marble 
counter. He looked at Red, and saw that 
gentleman’s intensely rising color more than 
justify his nickname. ‘Say, listen. You ain’t 
the son of the old—why, say——” 

“Veh,” said Red. ‘Learning the business 
from the ground up, like you. What’s the 


' matter with that?” 


“Je’s!” said Denny Regan. 





Granny > 
(Continued from page 43) 


pressed against throbbing with a strange drum- 
ming mirth that shook her own little frame. 

In Granny’s lap Jane became “Whaneeya” 
and felt that life was something to Do, not to 
Don’t. But what was there to Do? Nobody 
would tell her—except Time—and he was very 
slow. She was sure Granny could tell her 
everything, but she was afraid to ask in her 
mother’s presence, and she was never left alone 
with Granny—or with anybody else but her 
mother. 

- Jane caught glimpses of the ferocious jeal- 
ousy between a grandmother and a mother, and 
vaguely understood the immemorial war be- 
tween their theories of life: the mother ‘still 
young enough to believe that punishment and 
prayer can change a soul, and desperate to 
save her child from evil; the grandmother old 
enough to know the futility of discipline and 
desperate to save the child from sorrow. 

_ Naturally Jane inclined to the gospel accord- 
ing to Granny, but it was not welcome in 
Helen’s home and Jane had no chance to study 
it. At length, being almost: always with her 
mother, Jane gradually became her mother’s 
child in her general attitude of anxiety for ap- 
Pearances, her fear of nearly everything, her 
sincere conviction that the best and safest thing 
Is to avoid—avoid—avoid! Jane was her 
mother’s very miniature to all intents and pur- 
poses. But what trust can be put in intents 
and purposes? 

In spite of herself Jane was swept with hot 
flashes of laughter; she swooned in mysterious 

titudes; impulses of reckless derring-do 
shot through her. Sacrilegious moods of 
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skepticism and curiosity as to the world out- 
side kept her awake at night and occupied her 
mind when her hands were engaged in bathing, 
dressing, doctoring or punishing her dolls. 

Sometimes she played that one of her dolls 
was her other self, rae argued with her, rebuked 
her for wicked doubts and i improper ambitions 
—accused her of being a generation-skipper. 
She punished her dolls with such severity that 
they did not last long, but she always punished 
them for their own good. If Helen listened 
to these murmurous debates she would have 
been aghast at their import. 

Helen feared other little girls, and the ser- 
vants and all little boys; but most of all she 
feared Granny, for it was from Granny’s in- 
herited influence that Helen foresaw the 
gravest danger. In spite of all Helen could do 
to hold Jane back she was growing up in mind 
and body, hastening toward the inevitable day 
when she would have to be left to her own 
devices. 

Knowing little of the world except as the 
tiny Siamese twin of her mother, Jane had not 
known boys well enough to miss their society. 
In her few encounters with other little girls she 
had noted that they were always giggling and 
whispering. 

“He says to me” and “I says to him.” 

When Jane asked, “Who is all this he and 
him?” they shrieked with laughter and ran 
away. 

Jane suspected that the runaways were only 
trying to make an unimportant matter im- 
portant by a vast pretense of secrecy, yet she 
sometimes wondered what it was all about. 
She knew better than to ask her mother, for 
her mother always made mysteries more 
mysterious. 

Every day her faculty of wondering grew as 
hiddenly as the strange things that grew inside 
her growing body. Wondering was about the 
pleasantest of all the ways of keeping busy. 


Then a new torment was added to Jane’s list. 
Her mother began to change strangely. The 
very soul of reasonableness, she grew whimsi- 
cal. John was worried. Granny came over 
oftener. Jane was stared at with more and 
more anxiety. 

Granny was told “Shh!” more often. Now 
and then Jane heard Granny burst out 
angrily: “Oh, hell, why don’t you tell the 
child? This isn’t 1827. Be honest!” © 

Instead of rebuking her, Helen pleaded for 
mercy. “I can’t! I can’t! I just can’t! In 
heaven’s name, hush or she’ll overhear you.” 

Now Jane’s wonderment grew almost un- 
bearable, but her questions were not answered. 
One day she went into the kitchen and found 
the cook storming because she could not find 
anything that her mistress would eat. Jane 
put it up to her point-blank. 

“Bridget, what i in heav’m’s name is the mat- 
ter with Mama?” 

This restored the cook to good humor at once. 
She burst out laughing, but would not say why. 
She gave the child a riddle for reassurance. 

“Don’t worry your little head over your 
mama. She’ll be better before long—but she’ll 
be worse first.” 

And with that she pushed Jane out of the 
kitchen. Forlorn as any other led scientist, 
Jane drifted through the house and climbed the 
stairs so silently that she had the full benefit 
of a magnificent duel between her mother and 
Granny. Mother was fighting much better of 
late. She had lost all pretense of self-control. 
Granny was trying to laugh her rage away. 

“Really, Helen, this mania about skipping a 
generation is growing into an obsession. There 
never was anything in it anyway.” 

“But there is!” shrieked Helen. ‘“Can’t I see 
you in everything poor little Jane is and does? 
In her features, her walk, her gestures, her 
way of sitting in chairs, her tricks of speech, 
and that reckless, ruthless laugh of yours?” 

Granny gave her an example of it now, as 
she retorted: ““You’d be better off if you had 
some of it in your own system, my dear. 
There are plenty of people who are glad enough 
to hear me laugh.” 


hess ” Helen moaned, “but what sort of 
le?” 

“Well, they’re not black Puritans like you 
pans John, but they’re kind, sweet, joyous 
so 

‘Vile, scandalous reprobates!”’ Helen 

“Pretty talk!” Granny protested. “After 
all, I’ve tried to do my duty by you. After all, 
I'm your mother. You can’t change that.” 

“No. I can’t change that. I can’t change 
anything! I can’t get you out of Jane’s soul, 
And I can’t get away from the fact that you 
are undoubtedly taking possession of the new 
life that is forming within me. I have less to 
say about him—or her—or them!—it may be 


them—I have less to say than you have!” « 


There was almost an insanity of horror in 
Helen’s voice as she wailed. “I am only a kind 
of jar! an urn for your—your incantations. It 
is you that are shaping that soul, too. When 
I realize that—I—I could kill myself—or you— 
or all of us!” 

“And you will, too, if you don’t control 
yourself.” 

“That from you!” Helen screamed with a 
mad, sobbing laughter. ‘You ask me to con- 
trol ‘myself! You who are a byword of — 
Please go away and leave me forever! Get out 
of m ht.” 

“Oh, hell!” said Granny, and made no move 
to leave. So Jane ran into the room and began 
to beat her grandmother about the knees and, 
reaching up, to beat her in the stomach and 
kick at her shins, shrieking: 

“Go away and leave my mama alone, you 
nasty old woman! Whyn’t you go on away like 
she tells you to?” 

Granny looked down, caught Jane’s fists and 
gasped: “Et tu, Brute!””—whatever that might 
mean. 

Jane wrestled with her in vain, howling: “Go 
away or [’1I—T’ll kill-you! I’ll kill you dead!” 

Curiously, this appalling outburst brought 
no rebuke from Helen. She knelt and gathered 
her defender into her arms with a weeping pride. 

Granny was not laughing when she went 
away. She never came back. 

But John and Helen kept her ever present in 
— They taught Jane to hate her.memory 
with a peculiar hatred; for, whenever Jane was 
naughty, whenever she abandoned herself to 
hilarity or was too happy, they calmed her at 
once by the mere words, “Now, Granny!” 

The word “Granny” came to mean to her 
what “Beelzebub” meant to a weak soul in the 
Middle Ages. 


And now the irony of things upset Helen’s 


wisdom. Having devoted her life to keeping 


watch.over Jane, having seen to it that Jane 
was never withdrawn from her shelter, Helen 
was herself withdrawn. 


One day she called Jane to her and said that 


she was going to give her a great treat; she was 

oing to send her over to Uncle Mark’s for a 
days. Uncle Mark Halsted had married 
a widow who had a boy a little older than Jane. 
His name was Willie Coe, and his mother, Aunt 
Phoebe, had brought him up as cautiously as 
Helen had brought up Jane. 

Jane gleaned as much from the whispered 
words that her mother exchanged with Aunt 
Phoebe when she came to fetch Jane. Helen 
warned Phoebe to.be awfully careful, where- 
upon Pheebe, rather s nippily, whispered that 
she was quite as much afraid of Jane as Helen 
could be of Willie. 

What was everybody so afraid of? Jane 
begged to know what sin she had committed 
that she had to be driven away. But her 
mother only smiled and cried and kissed her 
tenderly. 

Jane was so embittered by the injustice of 


her banishment and so ill at ease in the strange 


home that she little attention to Willie. 
She noted that he was rather si and timid, 
followed his mother about all the time and was 
as much afraid of Jane as if she were an ogre or 
something. But she was not even interes 
in him. 

She prayed incessantly to Heaven to forgive 
her her unknown sin and let her go home. 
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sort of her prayers prevailed, for in a few days her 
father came for her. 
ike you Yet, when she stormed up the dear old stairs, 
joyous ing for her mother, a strange woman in a 
nurse’s uniform hushed her with horror and 
a led her into a room where her mother lay weak 
“After and wan and evidently awfully sick—and 
fter all, there was a baby’s tiny head on her shoulder. 
> that.” ane was introduced to a “‘little new sister” 
change who let out a war-cry of repugnance at the 
e’s soul. sight of Jane, and never after ceased to regard 
hat you her with the jealousy of a Jacob for an Esau, 
the new with an equal determination to get her birth- 
> less to ‘ight, and with an equal success. 
may be The baby’s ingenious methods of ousting 
have!” ° Jane were two: she was ill nearly all the time 
ror in and she had wrecked Helen’s strength in the 
y a kind dreadful wrestle between birth and death. 
ons. It From then on, Helen could only watch over 
When lane from a distance, and helplessly let her 
T you— go forth into the world. 
Jane found answerers enough now to her 
control questions. Servants, nurses, children—all 
‘ told her their versions of life and its machineries. 
with a When, in her terror of new knowledge hor- 
to con- tibly distorted, Jane would run home to her 
ofa mother, she was always hushed by some 
Get out nurse who was always in the house like a con- 
stable in white linen. Jane could never have 
oO move areal visit with her mother. 
1 began Sometimes when the infant slept, Jane tried 
es and, whispering, but before she could ever come to 
ch and the point, the baby would wake and protest 
wkily against the intruder, demanding 
ne, you instant attention in one way or another. 
vay like Jane’s father did his best to act as substi- 
tute, but he had his living to earn, and long 
sts and journeys to make. Even when he was at home 
t might he was of less than no use, for there is probably 
p no greater remoteness possible than the hope- 
ig: “Go less alienation between a father and a young 
dead!” daughter growing terrifyingly into womanhood. 
yrought Jane soon realized that, in spite of his pro- 
ithered found and. awkward love for her, her father 
g pride, was always either bored to death or scared 
© went to death when left alone with her. 

. As for asking him anything important, or 
sent In telling him anything important, she knew 
remory he would drop dead of heart-disease at once. 
ne was Granny would have béen a good one to seek 
self to for comfort and cheer in her loneliness, but 
her at Granny had gone abroad. Other children told 
1! her a lot about Granny. The solemn ones 
to her spoke of her with horror; the flippant ones 
| in the with delight. 

And Jane, being partly her grandmother’s 
7 child, felt an eerie understanding of Granny’s 
Telen’s lawless contempt for the gossips and the rules. 
eeping But, being also her mother’s’ child, she could 
t Jane despise what delighted her, abhor what was 
Helen tempting and put shackles of restraint on her 
every mood. She lacked not merely the 
id that courage, but even the impulse, to any reck- 
he was lessness. 
3 fora Yet as she grew older and her faculties woke 
from one after another of the slumbers of child- 
1 Jane. hood into the wilderness of temptations from 
, Aunt within and without, her soul changed with her 
isly as body; her reason wrangled with her training; 
her pride of self fought with her fears. 
spered Nature began to challenge her to Do and only 
Aunt memory whispered Don’t! 
Helen She had grown used to doing without her 
where- mother’s government, but there were times 
1 that when she must go to her for help in her prob- 
Helen She found that she only frightened 
and embarrassed her mother when she spoke 
Jane the new blunt language of her generation. 
nitted tlen was aghast at the things she said! the 
it her she did! the things she wore! and 
d her ’t wear! 
: Yet her companions called her a prude! 
ice of Helen, who always believed that women 
ville and men were far more evil than their conversa- 
smid, tion, imagined fearful obliquities in the con- 
r ’ duct of her free-spoken changeling and felt 
rls that Jane’s grandmother had obtained full 
gre or — over her soul. 
res day, in an. onset of old, accumulated 
wae terrors, she seized Jane in her arms and 





“ pracy: 
My darling, my dear, my baby! I’m so 
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afraid for you. The world is so wicked. You 
must realize that you have a curse upon you, 
Your grandmother—my mother—I hate to 
say it, but it is the truth—she is bad—she is 
bad all through in language and in conduct. 
She laughs at everything solemn and beautiful. 
Nothing is holy to her. I hope it isn’t too late 
to save you from being what she has been. 
You look like her. 


You have the same features | § 


—little mannerisms—phrases—sometimes when | 7 


you laugh it makes my blood run cold. 
“But you mustn’t laugh like that. Of course, 


I want you to be happy. I love your laugh | 


when it isn’t like your grandmother’s, but— 
oh, don’t laugh at the sacred things. Don’t 
talk about them. Don’t think of them. Don’t 
let anybody belittle purity, keep your mind 
and your y sacred as a temple. Don’t— 
don’t—oh, I just can’t say the words. 

“My mother—your grandmother—didn’t 
bring me up carefully as I’ve brought you up. 
She told me everything from the first—made 
no mystery of anything—gave me no pro- 
tection from the world. 

“Somehow I escaped from any disaster, but 
I’ve tried to be terribly careful of you—to 
shield you from the horrors of real life. I can’t 
even talk to you now. Your eyes frighten me. 
But there’s one word—I’m afraid to say it— 
it’s so beautiful and so terrible. It’s chastity— 
a woman’s chastity—it’s the most precious, 
precious thing on earth. Guard it! Guard it!” 

“IT know, Mama. Don’t beafraid. I haven’t 
been bad—I won’t be. I promise.” 

They wept together, and clung together. 
But Helen could not feel quite sure. She 
believed that most souls were lost—doomed 
from Adam’s time. The most she hoped for 
Jane was redemption by repentance, and con- 
fession. But Jane had nothing to confess— 
except thoughts, and Helen had to be satisfied 
with promises. 

When they had had a good cry, they felt 
their hearts cleaned out. The world was all 
rain-washed, crystal. 

Helen went back to her household cares. 
Jane went back to her world where she was 
trying to unravel all mysteries, know every- 
thing. 


Her step-cousin, or whatever Willie Coe was 
to Jane, came back into her life. He was a 
shy soul, lonely, afraid of girls; made up of in- 
hibitions, self-examinations, self-fears. 

Since Jane had to go with somebody, Helen 
was glad that Willie Coe was interested in her; 
for she knew how carefully he had been reared; 
how modest he was in demeanor and speech. 
She encouraged him to come to the house, and 
to take Jane to lectures, and to the more 
educational pictures and plays. 

And thereby she did the very work of the 
devil she believed in. For there is a noble 
mischief in human nature that makes it resist 
whatever force it meets. 

When Jane encountered a young man of an 
aggressive or exploratory sort, she resented his 
impudence and rebuked it promptly. But 
Willie Coe was so exaggeratedly good, so 
violent in his avoidances that he was a bur- 
lesque of saintliness—one of those unfortu- 
nates who are born and reared to make virtue 
odious. He was so positive in his convictions 
that he inspired doubt .by overstatement of 
truth. He was so afraid of wickedness that 
righteousness took on an aspect of cowardice. 

He stirred the old Granny lurking in the 
deeps of Jane’s soul, and made her see in Willie 
a male caricature of her own ideals. 

As they were walking home one night from 
a most edifying lecture on civic problems, 
Granny seemed to giggle over Jane’s shoulder: 
“Here goes the best boy and the nicest girl in 
the whole sweet world. How very sickening! 
What a waste of moonlight!” 

Into this most dangerous mood Willie 
dropped one of his lay sermons on the wicked- 
ness of the times and the necessity for the 


rallying of all the truly good to the salvation 
of youth from the perils of jazz. He added a 
most unwelcome compliment. 

“What I like about you, Jane, is your—your” 
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—he hesitated over the alarming word, bu 
finally made it—“‘your purity.” - 

Jane was astounded to hear herself snicker 
and say: “You’re right, Willie. I’m ninety- 
nine and forty-four hundredths percent pure.” 

She was sure that it was really Granny 
who spoke, but Willie could not know that. 
He made no answer at all, but Jane could tell 
that her flippancy had given him an enormous 
jolt. She had jarred him off his pedestal. 

Strangest of all, he was less humiliated by 
his tumble than by the sudden realization of 
the statuesque pose he had been holding for so 
long. He felt better with his feet on the 
ground. He stumbled a little and jostled 
against Jane. It was not a mere jostle now. 
It was something significant. 

They kept a great distance in a most aston- 
ishing terror of each other. 

She had shamed him out of his decency as 
only a woman can shame a man. She had 
taunted him as Eve must have mocked the 
scruples of Adam. Eventually their elbows 
clashed again. Now Willie seized her arm. 
There was meaning in his clench—manhood. 
Her arm was very soft. He gripped it very 
tight. Jane understood his mute effort to 
give an impression of strength. She should 
have laughed at that. 

But Granny, who laughed at so many things, 
never laughed at an infatuated man. She 
laughed at everything but love. 

When they reached Jane’s home, Helen was 
up-stairs reading aloud to Jane’s younger 
sister. Jane’s father had gone to bed early. 

They heard Jane come into the house with 
Willie Coe, and they rejoiced that so good a 
girl had found so good a boy and that both 
were safe at home. 


Homes are dangerous places, for they are 
the laboratories for the making—and the 
breaking—of all future homes. 

Willie Coe in the loneliness of the Halsted 
library was maddened enough to snatch at a 
good night kiss from Jane’s flushed cheek. 

As she recoiled from this incredible assault, 
her lips received it. 

The two stared at each other astounded at 
the heinousness of their deed and the un- 
believable sweetness of it. 

Two normal young people would have had 
their first kisses years ago, and many of them 
from many lips; they would have laughed and 
flirted, quarreled, jilted and been jilted and 
learned something of fire by playing with it. 

But these solemn wights were dumfounded 
by their belated discovery of the most natural 
thing in the world. Willie, drunk on the new 
wine of his first attack upon helpless woman- 
hood, flung his awkward arms about Jane 
and took more of her kisses. 

She did not even know how to fight, but she 
remembered her mother’s dreadful warnings 
about the sacred temple and the curse upon 
her, the curse of her grandmother’s spirit in 
her soul. The simple, ancient delights of a 
juvenile wrestling-match for kisses became an 
occult and infernal struggle with the fiend. Her 
heart sighed: “I am lost! I am doomed!” 

She could not resistor rebuke, and her 
complete surrender carried Willie far beyond 
his first feeble intention. : ? 

However false it may be; a reputation or a 
superstition is a thing of power, and the heri- 
tage of Granny’s evil character descended 
upon Jane with the devastating rush of a black 
angel hastening from infernal regions to the 
damnation of a saint. 

Jane had seen the operatic version of Faust 
and she yielded like another Marguerite with 
Granny’s spirit playing Mephisto. 

Her mother’s spirit and her lifelong discipline 
hastened to Jane’s rescue. 

This shining angel came too late for a perfect 
victory, but Granny’s.spirit fled. 

Jane’s soul. was like a medieval battle- 
ground of demons and seraphim and Jane had 
medieval gifts of remorse, horror, contempt, in- 
tolerant disgust for romance, levity, adventure, 
for all of the evil things that Granny decked 
with such pretty names. 


Granny was of no nee: to Jane now. He 
laughter was gone with her joyous defiances 
her cynical philosophies. 

Jane suffered the added misery of Wille 
Coe’s remorse. He tried to blame himself for 
her guilt, but she would not let him have the 
responsibility. She knew what a weakling he 
was and she was honest enough to insist: 

“Tt was all my fault, Willie. Forgive me if 
you can. I can never forgive myself.” : 

But she did forget herself. It is only the 
first step that costs—as they said in that 
France where Granny was now, amusing her. 
self somehow while she cast her spells across 
the wide sea like nets of more than gossamer 
tenuity, of more than iron power. 

Having conquered Jane once, having trans. 
formed her into “‘Whaneeya” once, it was not 
impossible to reconquer -her—and Willie 
having been dragged from his pedestal - 
having climbed back again, had learned that 
the descent was easy and not fatal. f 

He had his hours of bitter repentance, 
repentance was an emotion of such comfort 
that it was not unpleasant to renew it. 
there is only one way to renew repentance; To 
repeat something to repent. _ - . 

Jane’s soul was utterly altered. From 
spending her life in a level calm of avoidanges 
and wholesome industry, she alternated be 
tween the heights of adventure and the deep 
ravines of self-reproach. : uy 

She tired of Willie Coe’s inept imitations of 
her own moods. She was equally revolted 
his recklessness and by his qualms. She took 
up with other young men. : 

Jane began to dance, to accept invitations to 
motor rides between dances. She found in the 
whisky flasks of her escorts something to quiet 
the protests in her soul and stimulate the 
lawlessness. ; 

Her mother and her father watched her with 
complete dismay. They scolded, they pleaded, 
they threatened, they prayed. But nothing 
availed. 

“Her grandmother’s got her!’ her father 
groaned. And her mother nodded a heavy 
head and clasped the younger sister tighter to 
her breast to save at least one soul from the 
family wreck. 

Helen never suspected the black hours of 
grief that Jane spent in tears and smothered 
sobs of horror at her self. But it was as easy 
for her as for her parents to throw the blame 
on Granny. 

Jane hated her more bitterly now than her 
father and mother had ever hated her; for 
they had only their imaginations of ‘Granny's 
influence; Jane had the knowledge. And at 
last she had the consequences. For all the 
wisdom she had acquired, and all the sophisti- 
cation, she found herself trapped. s 

Her mother noted her fugacity, her sur 
tiousness, her sneak-thief evasiveness, 
could no longer reach her, could not come 
at her even for a talk, till one night she heard 
Jane crying in her room. Helen went to ask 
what ailed her, and saw in the eyes of her child 
the great fear of fears. 

Jane was in such panic that it was not hard 
to confirm the truth so easily guessed. Helen 
was almost destroyed with the tragedy, but 
she said nothing of her own anguish. 
sought only to comfort Jane. She. triedto 
absolve the hapless child from remorse by 
laying all the blame on Granny. : 

There seemed nothing ridiculous or unfait 
in this, for by this time Granny had been 
sanctified as the family scapegoat. _ 

There was a little solace in unloading Jane’s 
sin upon her; but it solved no problems. 
in her ignorance, ran to her husband and 
his soul the ghastly blow. f 

It was a hideous awakening for a worn-out 
business man who loved his daughter. He was 
not even tempted to the baseness of rebul 
her or moralizing on her wickedness. | 
knelt and took her sobbing body in his arms 
and murmured: “Don’t worry, Baby. 
make him marry you. Who’s the man?” 

She answered: “I don’t know.” 

He fainted, like a woman. 
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spas, hotels, etc. al 














630 Fifth Avenue, New York eorg 
USE THIS COUPON ‘ 


Please send me Illustrated Travel 
Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 


{ INFORMATION OFFICE 
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GOING TO EUROPE? 


Surely you will take the trip this year. Go before mid- 
June or after mid-July and you'll secure high-class ac- 
commodations more readily—also insure greater comfort 
on your voyage. 

We suggest also that you let some Tourist Agency plan 
your itinerary. They will make complete arrangements 
in advance and give you freedom from details. Their 
plans are flexible. Cosmopolitan Travel Service will be 
glad to suggest reliable travel agencies. 

Our booklet “That Trip to Europe” shown in our 
Travel Library will help you. It’s practicable. Write 
today for booklet No. 6 and enclose 10c. 

The rates to Europe may surprise you. 














You can go 


first class for $231 and up. Cabin Class as low as $140. 
Write Cosmopolitan Travel Service for complete infor- 


mation and literature. Address 119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


Raleighs native land 
It is glorious Devon—where the 
apple blossomsmingle with thesalt 
tang of the ocean—the land of 
mighty seamen, Drake, Hawkins 
and Frobisher. 

From Land’s End to London, along the 
pathway of the Great Western Railway, 
there is a wealth of historical, literary 
and legendary associations set in Eng- 


land’s fairest scenery. And many delight- 
ful resorts and over 300 golf courses. 


This year land at Plymouth and visit 
Devon, where the language and customs 
arethe sameasyours. Startplanningnow 
and send for illustrated guide No. 34, 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 







You’ll enjoy golf more in the 
bracing, sparkling air of The 
Land of the Sky. Famous 
courses, open the year round. 


Plan to stop at Asheville. Re- 
nowned hotels. Dozens of 
interesting trips. Splendid 
Roads. Adequate train service 
from all points. Make reser- 
vations in advance. 


ALL OUT DOOR SPORTS 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





ASHEVILLE CHAMBERor COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE,NC 
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The Halsteds were not the first family to ep. 
counter that problem—not by many millions 
But they might have been the first to meet jt 
honestly, fearlessly—if they had met it so, 

As always, and particularly with the beg 
people, they thought only of their duty to the 
public, to the good name of the communi 
the family, their daughter. There were 
noblest reasons for concealing a shame that 
could profit nobody if published. 

They conspired to achieve perfect conceal. 
ment in the disposal of the unwelcome, im. 
possible visitor by any means short of actual 
murder. Afraid to discuss the matter with 
any of their friends, the family doctor or any 
other, they thought of flight to Europe, that 
wicked receptacle of American wickedness, 

Heaven was looking out for them in their 
dismay. Only a few weeks before, they had 
reaped the reward of long years of waiting and 
sacrificing to hold a bit of ancient real estate. 
They had sold it at a profit so handsome that 
they had actually talked of touring Eu 
in a belated honeymoon just for the fun of it, 

Now they thought of that money and their 
grateful hearts thanked Heaven for providing 
it for them. Granny would have sneered that 
Heaven, having learned of the windfall of 
money, provided the misfortune to offset it. 

But then Granny was a brazen cynic. They 
hoped they would not meet her in Europe, 
Helen was so despondent over Jane’s disaster 
that she put Jane’s younger sister in a New 
York boarding-school, feeling that nothing 
worse could possibly befall the girl than had 
befallen Jane in the shelter of the home. 

The father and mother and daughter made 
a somber group on the steamer deck; and they 
were always together. Jane was so morose 
that they were afraid she would throw herself 
overboard. Perhaps she was kept from it 
chiefly by the extreme ease of the step to the 
rail and the vault across it; by that, and the 
appalling size and indifference of the ocean. 

Young men sought to capture her eye, but 
she was so inaccessible that she was supposed 
to be somebody famous, traveling incog. 

She and her father and mother were like 
three devoted friends. They could talk freely 
at last of everything. 

They were relieved even of the dismal neces- 
sity for moralizing on the hard ways of the 
transgressor and the wages of sin. Jane knew 
all there was to know about evil and its 
pererae The wages of sin was not death but 

e. 

She sat for hours and hours, a child again, 
wondering and wondering—wondering about 
that new doll that was being fashioned in- 
visibly for her; wondering how to be tid of it; 
wondering if she ought to love it in spite of its 
unwelcome intrusion upon her body and her 
soul; fearing that it would bring with it that 
automatic, irresistible thing called mother-love. 

She despised mother-love since it was a mere 
animal reaction to a process in which intelli- 
gence and choice and freedom had no share. 

She hoped she would hate the little beast that 
had wrecked her life and her father’s and 
mother’s lives, and made impossible forever 
a career of honest fearlessness and decency. 

They had called Granny wicked, but she had 
never heard of Granny getting into any suc 
trouble. She ventured to ask her mother once 
if there had been any such chapter in Granny's 
life. Helen shook her head. 

“So far as I know, I was her only child.” — 

John broke in: ‘I sometimes doubt evel 
that. You are so different. I’ll bet she stole 
you or adopted you.” 

Helen shook her head. “I might believe you 
if I hadn’t known her mother. I look like her. 
I think like her. She was a very strict 
earnest woman.” 

Jane laughed harshly. “And her daughter 
was as bad as yours has been.” 
Helen put her hand on Jane’s. “You're not 
bad, my Baby. You were just overwhelmed 
by an evil inheritance.” 2 
And John growled that watch-word of his: 
“Somebody ought to kill that old woman.” — 





Helen no longer reproached him for his 
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sa . She only sighed: “It’s a little late 
ri: But she—she might be of help to 
usnow. She knows everybody and everything 
that ought not to be known. And we don’t 
know anybody of that sort.” 

Their eyes lighted up with the curious glow 
good people feel when they find that evil people 
can be turned to some good purpose after all. 

But when they reached Paris, Granny was 
not there, at the last remembered address. 
They had not written to her for years and 

wasted many valuable days trying the 
countless hotels. John thought of trying the 
banks who dealt with Americans. From one 
of them he learned that Granny was a client 
and that letters addressed to her would be 
forwarded. But he could not elicit from the 
clerk the name of the place where she lay 


“Her instructions were most positive,” the 
clerk explained, “that her whereabouts were 
to be divulged to nobody.” 

John returned to his family in a black rage. 
Their worst suspicions of Granny were con- 


firmed. 

They discarded her as a hopeless outcast, 
but their search for a refuge for Jane and a 
means of relief from her problem was so diffi- 
cult, so delicate, so filled with perils of black- 
mail, exposure and aggravated scandal, that 
they made no progress at all. 

In her despair Helen wrote a letter to 
Granny, apologizing for her long neglect, con- 
fessing that she was in a desperate plight and 
imploring an interview. She left the letter at 
the bank to be forwarded. 

It humbled her to the dust to give her mother 
this advantage over her. Granny might even 
refuse to help at all. Helen braced herself for 
refusal, and for ridicule, for anything but the 
telegram that came to her from a village the 
Halsteds had never heard of. 


God bless you, my Baby. I weep with 
joy to think I can really help you. It will 
be for the first time. Whatever it is, it is 
yours if it is mine. But I can’t come to 
you. You must come tome. Don’t keep 
me waiting. Ask for me as Madame 
Clermont. Dying to see you all. Dearest 
love to Juanilla and John. Mother. 


Helen felt like a lifelong orphan who has 
suddenly ceased to be one. She wondered if 
her orphanhood had not been voluntary; 
wasn’t it her own fault? She wept with joy. 

Jane remembered her old nickname “‘Whan- 
eeya meea” and she thought of the long road 
she had traveled since she had beaten Granny 
in the stomach and driven her from the house. 

But John groaned: ‘“ ‘Madame Clermont,’ 
eh? _— mystery! What crime is she hiding 

now ” 


To his amazement Jane rebuked him. “It 
can’t be worse than the one we’re committing 
—or trying to.” 

On the morrow they chartered a limousine 
and were carried across Paris, and through 
many an ancient town to a great forest where 
n2stled a tavern that seemed to be trying to 
hide from the invading Americans. 

What could Granny be doing back here in 
the Middle Ages? 

When they asked for “Madame Clermont” 
the bustling landlady nodded. When they 
asked if she would see them, she laughed and 
shook her head. Yet she led the way across a 
cobbled court and up a worn flight of steps. 

She had greeted John and Helen as “‘M’sieu, 
M’dame” and Jane as “M’mselle.” Later she 
called Jane “M’dame.” Jane dreaded that 
first look in Granny’s eyes. 

The landlady knocked at an ancient door, 
and at the cry of “Entrez!” swung it open and 
motioned the Halsteds into a room of gay 

uty—just such a room as Granny would 

hae: kd even in a tavern so time-worn. The 

y pointed and mumbled “Voi/d Madame 
Clermont!” and closed the door. 

They understood why she had laughed when 
they asked if “Madame Clermont” would see 

Granny’s eyes were bandaged. Her 
whole head was only a mass of bandages. 
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$9030 


Round Trip 
from Chicago to 


Rainier National Park 


—where flowers meet the snow at the base of magnificent 
Mt. Rainier—the highest mountain in the United States— 
a gleaming jewel set in green forests. 

Rainier National Park is one of the beauty spots of the 
Northwest — just a few hours of delightful motoring from 
Tacoma or Seattle. 

Two thousand miles of wonderful forest, mountain and 
river scenery parade past the windows of the luxurious 
“North Coast Limited” — from Chicago to this glorious 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Northwest is colored by the lore of Indians and 
historic tales of daring by the pioneer explorers, Lewis and 
Clark. You will thrill to the exciting promise of each 
new day. Nowhere else in the world will your vacation 
dollars buy more. 

I will be glad to send you illustrated booklets and help 
you plan a Pacific Northwest vacation, if you’re interested. 

A. B. Smith 


Northern Pacific Railway 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


PCP Pe Pere ert TPP PPP eee Perret Pere eer Pee ee ey 
Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 777 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. a 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books or Trips iam Round Trip Summer q 
interested in (,) Fare from Chicago j 
O Yellowstone Park . . . $ 59.35 q 
Name O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O {Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 
0 Pacific Northwest ' Poctiend 90.30 
Qo Rainier Park Tacoma BR «3 
= irl, RS CRORE cea ae Alaska (Skagway) . ‘ é le. 
“Route of the Address © Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66.90 
North Coast ; O Burlington Escorted Tours qd 
Limited’’ (all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
sme iets th Bs Le Lead CABS Lasts. 6 BR tas GE I’ll gladiy make your Hotel or es 
a cee Bullman reservations. 173 & 
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Helen gasped. “In heaven’s name, did you 
have a terrible accident?” 
| “Hell, no; it was purely intentional—or 
impurely intentional.” 
| They fell back from her, repelled by the old 
| profanity, the old flippancy at such a time. 
| But her hands went fluttering out to them 
| like birds; and her hands were even yet younger 
| and prettier than Helen’s. So Helen went into 
| their embrace, and Granny explained: 


“= “I can neither kiss nor be kissed. You see, 


in ENGLAND 


You cannot afford to visit 
Europe without a trip to 
England — where the lan- 
guage is yours, where you 
will understand and be un- 
derstood better than in any i 
other part of Europe. 


It is the home of won- 
drous York —the famous 
Minster City which this year 
celebrates its 1,300th anni- 
versary. Not only are there 
noble castles and mighty 
historical ruins, but pleasant 
modern resorts, situated in 
the finest parts of England’s 
celebrated countryside. 


Then there is Cambridge, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Durham 
and other places famous in 
history, romance and legend. 
Something attractively dif- 
ferent for every day of your 
trip when you visit England. 


In addition to the “Fly- 
ing Scotsman”, the London 
and North Eastern Railway’s 
famous train between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains 
to all the numerous points 
of interest. 


Send for free booklets now. Begin 
to plan about the places you 
want to see. Write to 


‘ H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agent, 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LONDON & 








NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY — 









I’m having my face lifted, peeled, remodeled— 
everything renovated, eyes, nose, chin—a com- 
plete overhauling. I never dreamed you would 
be coming over. Where is Whaneeya meea?”’ 

Jane took her two hands and shook them, 
but Granny drew her tight to her breast with 
that old impulsive fervor and patting Jane’s 
cheeks cried: ‘My little baby has grown toa 
woman. You feel beautiful. Are you?” 

‘“‘She’s very pretty,” said Helen for her. 

Then Granny’s hands caressed her and grop- 
ing about her, faltered, seemed to question the 
air a moment before she laughed. 

“You’re married! Why didn’t you tell me? 
What’s your new name?” 

There was a grim silence, and Jane’s har- 
rowed eyes turned to her mother, who mumbled: 

“Of course she’s not married.” 

“But——” 

Jane began to sob and broke away while 
Granny’s hands clutched for her vainly. 

Helen muttered: ‘“That’s why we came to 
see you.” 

A sharp laugh broke from Granny to conceal 
the wound she had from that harsh implication. 

“Oh, that’s why you came to see me!” And 
she added with fantastic sarcasm: “Do you 
think I’m to blame?” 
| Yes!” The cry broke from Jane in a snarl 
|of anguish that found no other outlet than 
|wrath. “You are to blame. It’s your wicked 
soul, the terrible inheritance from you that 

made me as wicked as you’ve always been.” 
| Helen tried to quiet her. ‘My child, this is 
| no time to attack Granny. You’ve come to ask 
| her for help.” She turned to her mother and 
pleaded, ‘Forgive her.” 

Granny put up her hand with a certain com- 
| manding power all the greater for the baffling 
| mystery of her facelessness. 

“All things are forgiven to a woman in your 
| situation, child. But you mustn’t take your 

mother and father—or yourself—or this life 
| too seriously. You talk about inheritance. If 
| you ever inherited anything from me, you cer- 
| tainly didn’t inherit what I never was and am 
|not now. You couldn’t have inherited their 
interpretation of me, for it was as false as 
a Puritan interpretation of a liberal mind al- 
ways is. 

“T’ve never been what I seemed to them. I 
never was what my strict old mother thought 
me, or what my strict young daughter thought 
me. I just had a love of happiness, of beauty 
and gaiety and of people at their best. 

“You’ve always imagined me a very bad 
woman. But you flattered me. Really you 
did. I’ve never: been a saint, but I’ve never 
done anything that sent me groveling on my 
knees praying God not to strike me dead—or 
to strike me dead. 

“T tried to get your mother to raise you 
without fear of life or of people or of yourself 
and to spend most of her time teaching you 
how to be happy instead of so damned good. 
Well, I had no luck with either of you, and I 
never had any other child to practise on. You 
drove me away for fear I’d corrupt Whaneeya. 

“And you still try to blame me for her 
wickedness. But she’s not wicked. My little 
Whaneeya couldn’t be bad. You’re not wild 
or reckless or a wanton. You’ve been scared 
into whet sins you’ve.committed. You poor 
little Puritan!” 2 

Jane’s father broke in impatiently. “All that 
doesn’t help us any.” 

Granny Lied stridently. ‘Oh, and are 
you there, John? And how do you do?” 

“T’m well enough, but—what are we going to 











do for Jane?” 
“What do you want to do?” 
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via the 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


LL the life and color of a 

foreign tour on this beaw 

tiful, balmy route through the 
Great Southwest! 


Open windows, special obser: 
vation facilities, interesting stop- 
overs, every nicety and refine: 
ment of latest travel science. 


DE LUXE SERVICE 
Without Extra Fare 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, 
thoroughly modern daily train from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient 
service for the motor side trip over the 
marvelous Apache Trail and for the Car- 
riso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


any of the following offices 
New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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Haltingly and cravenly he explained their 
se. The three watched the crisscross of 
ges in an agony of suspense. Not till 
had finished was there a sign of comment. 

n the voice-came through. 

“You are planning to send one of our family 
toa foundling asylum? throw away my great- 

hild? No, you don’t! 

“Pye got my share in that baby. If you 
believe in your generation-skipping inheritance 
nonsense, then it’s going to be as good as 
Helen—if Helen really is good.” 
~ Helen threw herself on her mercy. “But 
‘what can we do? Jane can’t go back to 
“America with a—a——”’ 

* “Why not? Who’s going to stop her?” 
- #But you don’t understand America.” 
"Yes, I do! That’s why I live in France.” 

* They did not want epigrams. They wanted 
ariddle answered, and the bandages answered it. 

“T’ve been hiding down here till the scars 
healed and I learn whether I’m to look twenty 
years younger or sixty years older. I took 
that chance. I’m willing to take another. 

“P’}| stay down here with Whaneeya as long 
as necessary; then she can leave the baby here 
with me and dash back to America and talk 
about all the sights you saw. Nobody will ask 
any unpleasant questions. 

“Some day, Whaneeya, you will find a man 
think you want to marry and you'll have 

other children that you can raise and ruin with 
superstitions as your mother ruined you.” 

‘ane missed the sarcasm of this in the new 
rapture that filled her soul. She had been 


emancipated from the belief in the curse of her | 


dmother’s inherited spirit. She was no 
rer doomed to a life of evil helplessness. 
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She was able to give a thought to the soul-to-be. | 
She caught at Granny’s hands and pressing | 
them to her lips, drenched them with tears of | 


gratitude and asked shamelessly: 

“But what do you plan to do with the—the 
baby?” 

From the linen labyrinth of Granny’s 
features came that ancient mischief of laughter. 

“I’m going to be what you have all accused 
me of being. I’m going to live up to my bad 
reputation. I’m going back to Paris with that 
baby and say it’s my own. 

“Everybody will laugh and say I just 
adopted it, and I’m boasting again: And that 
will settle the matter of its introduction. 
People in France make rather a specialty of 
minding their own business. 

“And I’ll mind mine. I need a business to 
mind. And that baby—I’ll raise it as a baby 
ought to be raised. It will have the happiest 
childhood that any child ever had, and the 
happiest youth, and it will be taught to seek 
all the happiness in this beautiful world for 
itself and for others.” 

Poor Jane felt new knives turning in her 
heart, knives of envy and of pride. She broke 
in: “What if I should want my baby back 
some day?” 

“Well, if you should find a man who loved 
you well enough and was decent enough, you 
could bring him over here and if I like him 
and you well enough and think you can be 
trusted, I'll lend you my precious child. But 
T advise you not to tell any of those men that 
grow over there.” 

Jane’s eyes were lighted with a fierce 
radiance as she whispered: “Some day I'll 
come back for my baby.” 

Granny’s hand shot out to her. “Whatever 
happens, I shall be repaid. I shall have helped 
you, Whaneeya meea. I shall have a baby in 
My arms again for a while at least.” 

Jane was weeping. She crept back to that 
throbbing drum of Granny’s bosom. She 
kissed the bandages which were shaken with 
that old cooing laughter, though tears were 
Squeezing through the linty edges. 

_ Helen also went to her mother, knelt by her 
Side and laid her head against her other 
breast—where she had once been a baby and 
would fain be again. 

Even John, pacing the floor in helpless 
futility, walked past Granny, caught at her 
hand, and gave it a furious squeeze. 

















$750 


to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila 


and return 


RESPOND to the lure of the Far East. Know 
the joy of visiting these strange and fasci- 
nating lands. Glorious playgrounds easily 


reached, 


First Hawaii, a tropic wonderland. Then 
Japan, the island empire, home of a cere- 
monious and progressive people, a coun:ry 


beautiful beyond compare. 


China, morning land of civilization, the 
Cathay of legendary fame,—here is the real 
flavor of the Orient. Finally the Philippines 
—Manila, bothSpanish and international in 
character; Baguio, lovely mountain resort 


only a short day’s journey away. 


Great President Liners take you in incom- 
patable comfort. Large, outside staterooms 
with beds, not berths. Wide decks. Hospi- 
table publicsalons. A world-famous cuisine. 


Return over the same route, or, go direct 
to Seattle from Japan on the American Mail 
Line. There is a sailing every Saturday from 
San Francisco for the Orient and Round 
the W orld. Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Havana, 


Panama and California. 


For complete => opamp communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 


25 and 32 Broadway. .... New York 
GRE ORs og eas 2 New York 
177SeateSereet ww wwe Boston, Mass. 


Bronze Buddha at Hyogo near Kobeo 


101 Bourse Building . 
514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 


1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Dollar Steamship Line 


112 West Adams Street. . . Chicago, 
- .. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


‘spre Sunshine Belt to the Orient’? 
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And remember, it makes no difference what kind or 
what make radio set you have, PHILCO Socket Powers will give you 
both A and B radio power from your electric light current— depend- 
ably and constantly. Here is your opportunity to do away with the 
ordinary “A” storage battery, dry cell batteries, and ‘“‘B” batteries. 


One switch controls everything. Snap it ‘‘ON” and eo 
from your house current you get a strong, steady flow of A and B | ong 
power. Snap it “OFF” and your radio is silent. 


NoHum __ Installation FREE. 
N oO Distor tion No matter where you live there is almost sure . 


- i to be an authorized PHILCO dealer near you who will deliver © 
Philco Socket Powers will give you radio recep- a brand-new Philco Socket Power to your home on the day 
tion without the least hum; without the least distortion. and hour you desire. He will connect it to your radio set af ~ 
Your electric lighting current will now operate your radio no additional cost to you. 4 
set smoothly and perfectly—any kind or any make of set. a 
‘ The Philco dealer in your community guaran- 

No more recharging to do; no more dry batteries coos seid comlecs saniiiaiina a 

to replace; no more fuss; no more bother, and better still, im- y P q 
proved reception. Everything contained in ONE Cabinet. 


Yours On Very Trade In Your an 
Easy Payments Storage Battery — 


Yes, any one of the many thousands of Philco 4 
Pei ery riiagetce eo iacv acest siemens dealers will make you a very liberal trade-in allowance for ~ 
You ! ne ashi n fre t payment—balance monthly. your old ‘‘A” storage battery on the purchase of a brand-new : 


: ; Philco Radio AB Socket Power. 5 > a 
Go to your Electrical Dealer, Department Store, i Re AS “ 
Electric Light Company, Music Dealer or Battery Service It makes no difference what make of “‘A”’ storage © 


Station; tell them you read this advertisement and you want battery you now have or how old or worn out it may be, the ~ 
the PHILCO RADIO SOCKET POWER. Philco dealer will give you a surprisingly liberal allowance. _ 


Q2=== Mail This Coupon Now 


Special Visit the Philco dealer, or if you prefer, mail this coupon to us © 
up on and we will give you the full details direct from the factory. We will send you © 








complete information on our Easy Payment Plan and Trade-In Allowance offer i 
for your old storage battery. =: - 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. Sign your name and address to this coupon, and mail it to us ~ 
eerwared — —e Dept. 1243} today: The coupon is not an order. It does not place you under the slightest 
Gentlemen: sean obligation. It is merely a request for the full details and free illustrated litera-_ c 


' Please send me, without cost, illustrated literature ture describing these famous Philco § et Powers. 
t describing the famous Philco Radio AB Socket Power.. 
I also desire full details of your Easy Payment Plan 


ths request pieces me wader no tives "| Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
oe P hiladelphia, Pa. 
Address Dept. 1243 
Radio ‘AB” 
Socket Power 














Name of your radio set 




















